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A  LL  that  learned  apeculation  and  research  could  do  to  illus* 
(rate  the  topography  of  Palestine,  has  been  accomplished ; 
and  yet,  after  all  the  erudite  labours  of  Reland  and  D'AniriHef 
^ith  all  the  light  which  the  details  of  ancient  and  modern  Tra¬ 
vellers  have  thrown  upon  the  subject,  there  is  scarcely  any  part 
of  the  world,  certainly  none  of  comparable  interest,  respecting 
which  our  information  is  so  meagre,  perplexed,  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Jj^lichaelis  complained,  that  our  travellers  never  venture 
across  Jordan.  Dr.  Seetzen  ^  and  Mr.  Biirckhardt  are  the  only 

*  In  one  of  the  cells  in  the  convent  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai, 
Mr.  Fazakerley,  in  1811,  found  a  pap^r  giving  the  following  account 
of  Dr.  Sect  Zen's  journey  through  Palestine. 

‘  Le  9  d’Avril,  1807,  U.  1.  Seetzen,  nomm6  Mousa,  voyageur 
^  Allemand,  M.D.  &c.  est  venu  visiter  le  couvent  de  la  Sainte  Cathc^ 

*  rine,  les  nionts  d*lloreh,  et  de  Sinai,  et  de  la  Saint  Catherine,  aprdt 

*  avoir  parcouru  toutes  les  provinces  orientales  anciennes  de  la  Pa« 

*  lestinc;  scavoir,  Auranitis,  Tracbonitis,  Guulonitis,  Paneas,  Batanoia, 

*  Deenpolis,  Galuaditis,  Ammonitis,  Ainorrhitis,  Moabitis,  jusqu*aux 

*  frontieres  de  la  Gebulene  (Idumaea),  et  npres  avoir  fait  deux  fuia 
‘  Pentour  de  la  Mer  Morte,  traverse  le  desert  de  PArabie  Petrel, 

*  entre  la  ville  d’Hcbron  et  le  Mont  Sinai  par  un  chemin  jusqu^ 

*  ce  temps  Id  inconnu.  .Aprds  un  K^jour  de  dix  jours  il  continuoit 

*  son  voyage  pour  la  ville  de  Suez.'  *  This,'  adds  Mr.  F.,‘  is  rather 
pompous,  but  Dr.  Seetzen  is,  unqucstionnhly,  a  traveller  of  great  en¬ 
terprise.  He  has  been  seven  or  eight  years  in  these  countries,  and 
his  experience,  nnd  habits,  and  knowledge  of  Arabic,  qualify  him  in 
a  remarkable  degree  for  the  pursuits  in  which  he  is  engaged.  The 
Arabs  know  him  well  by  the  name  of  .Mousa.' 

’  Walpole's  Travels  in  the  East,  p.  37L 
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Euro|)oanA  who  are  known  to  have  explorc'd  the  truns- Jonianic 
provineeH  of  Jin  tea;  hoiti  of  whom  tnive  (IkmI  without  leavini^ 
any  reeonls  of  their  4ti>»coveries  in  those  parts.  But  even  with 
reicard  to  the  more  familiar  tract,  the  hi^li  road  of  pil^rima^e, 
and  more  especially  Jerusalem  itself,  the  little  that  there  is  to 
know,  is  so  obscured  by  varying  testimony  and  legendary  fiction, 
that  oiir  maps  ure  half  hypothesis,  while  two  thirds  of  what  has 
been  v\titteii  in  description  is  no  better  than  romance.  The 
pe<*uliar  dilliculties,  arisiiii^  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
its  political  and  moral  condition,  with  which  travellers  have  to 
conti‘nd,in  part  account  for  the  imperfect  shape  which  their  infor¬ 
mation  assumes.  Few  have  hud  leisure  orlicenseto  mukethe  requi¬ 
site  researches  which  they  would  have  been  disposed  to  institute; 
and  so  little  is  there  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  country  to  tempt 
the  Christian  traveller  to  linger  in  even  the  most  sacred  loca¬ 
lities,  that  he  generally  appears  to  he  as  ca^er  to  escape  from 
Jerusalem,  us  if  the  ^host  of  Saladin 'were  chasiiifi^  him  back 
to  the  sea.  This  dislike  to  the  Holy  City  is  pretty  general, 
accordinc^  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  testimony,  amon^  even  the 
Catholic  fraternities.  ‘  Bad  as  Damascus  is  for  Christians, 
said  a  younp  friar,  ‘  1  would  rather  remain  ten  years  there,  than 
‘  be  condemned  to  puss  five  in  Jerusalem.'  It  was  from  ne¬ 
cessity  that  our  Author  remained  there  so  long;  as  a  week. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  his  route  was  imposed  upon  him  by  un¬ 
toward  circumstances  or  prudential  considerations.  It  is  only 
a  rapid  survey,  therefore,  which  he  has  j;iven  us  of  a  country 
which  mi^ht  seem  to  invite  the  most  patient  research ;  and  in 
many  instances,  he  has  done  little  more  than  pive  a  fresh  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  sce|)ticism  which  Dr.  Clarke  had  already  awakened 
respecting  the  itlenlity  of  the  sacred  places.  Yet,  his  volume 
is  both  interesting  and  valuable  in  more  than  an  ordinary  deg;ree. 
He  has  been  enabled  to  su^^est  some  important  corrections- of 
^eoi^raphical  errors,  and  to  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  more  distant  and  less  frequented  regions. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  not  in  Palestine  that  we  must 
seek  for  illustrations  of  Scripture,  derived  from  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  present  race  of  natives.  The  traveller  in  Persia, 
Arabia,  or  even  Abyssinia,  will  collect  far  richer  materials  for 
this  purpose  in  the  familiar  objects  every  where  presented  to  him, 
than  he  can  possibly  do  in  posting  through  the  once  sacred  ter¬ 
ritory,  which  has  been  swept  and  wasted  by  successive  hordes  of  j 
Pagan,  Christian,  J^aracen,  and  Turk,  till  its  identity  seems  ' 
almost  equivocal.  Its  present  destitute  and  barren  aspect  is 
not  more  at  variance  with  our  ideas  of  its  ancient  fertility,  tlian  the 
motley  tribes  of  intruders  by  whom  it  is  overrun,  differ  from  its 
once  favoured  possessors.  ‘  Now,'  says  an  English  pilgrim 
who  visited  it  in  iiiOO,  *  being  inhabited  by  infidels  that  profane 
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*  the  name  of  Christ,  and  live  in  all  filthy  and  beastly  manner, 

*  (lod  ciirsetli  it,  and  so  it  is  made  barren.*  And  he  sums  up  hm 
account  of  it,  by  savins^ ;  *  To  conclude,  there  is  not  that  sin  in 

*  the  world  but  is  used  there  amons'  those  infidels  that  now  inhabit 
‘  therein;  and  yet,  it  is  called  Terra  8ancta,  and,  in  the  Arabian 
‘  toni^ne,  Cuthea,  which  is  the  Holy  Land,  bearing  the  name 
‘  only  and  no  more;  for  all  holiness  is  clean  banished  from 

*  thence  by  those  thieves,  filthy  Turks,  and  infidels  that  inhabit 

*  the  same.*  Hut,  filthy  and  rapacious  as  arc  the  Turkish  infi¬ 
dels,  the  Chrittlian  population,  who  appear  to  be  sunk  a  degree 
lower  ill  idolatrous  ignorance  than  their  IMahominedan  masters, 
fully  keep  pace  with  them  in  profligacy.*  In  fact,  the  moral 
superiority  of‘  the  infidels,’  is  fre(|iiently  so  glaring  as  almost  to^ 
reconcile  the  mind  to  their  |>olitical  ascendancy. 

Hut  the  geography  of  Palestine  is  a  highly  important  branch 
of  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  language 
and  explain  the  allusions  of  the  sacred  writers;  and  this  con* 
sideration  stamps  a  peculiar  value  on  a  volume  of  travels  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  that  country.  Dry  us  mere  topo¬ 
graphical  details  may  he  found,  they  become  of  real  importance 
whtMi  Scripture  is  concerned.  Nor  will  the  site  of  Dodona  or 
the  Troad  appear  to  the  Christian  a  subject  more  worthy  of 
intense  curiosity  and  laborious  investigation,  than  the  situation 
of  /ion,  or  the 

*  holy  fields 

Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 
Which,  (eighteen)  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed, 

For  our  advantage,  to  the  hitter  cross.* 

The  use  of  such  investigations,  however,  relates  purely  to  Biblical 
literature.  There  is  no  power  in  the  scenes  themselves  to  call  up 
one  truly  religious  fi'eling ;  nor  is  there  the  hliglitcst  atlinity 
between  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  faith  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  It  is  mere  curiosity  that  the  actual  inspection  of  thcsacred 
places  is  adapte<l  to  gratify,  and  the  effect  of  such  inspection  is 
always  disa)ipointinent.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  appearance 
of  Jerusalem,  to  meet  the  excited  expectations  of  the  Traveller; 
ex)>ectations  which  arc  seldom  reasonable.'  Dr.  Clarke,  indeed, 
speaks  of  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  wliicli  the  city  exhibited, 
as  approacheti  from  the  road  of  Napolose.  But  Mr.  Biick- 
ingliain’s  account  amply  confirms  the  representation  given  by 
Mr.  Jolliffe  in  his  “  Letters  from  Palestine,”  ♦  of  the  violent 
disruption  of  every  grand  or  pleasing  association  by  the  first 
view  of  the  modern  town. 

*  The  appearance*  (he  gays)  «  of  this  celebrated  city,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  feelings  and  recollections  which  the  approach  to  it 
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canoot  fail  to  awaken,  was  greatly  inferior  to  my  expectations,  and 
had  certainly  nothing  of  grandeur  or  beauty*  ot  stateliness  or 
roagnihcence  about  it.  It  appeared  like  a  walled  town  of  the  third 
or  fourth  class,  having  neither  towers,  nor  domes,  nor  minarets 
within  it,  in  suificient  numbers  to  give  even  a  character  to  its  iin* 

Eressions  on  the  beholder;  but  shewing  chieily  large  tiat-roofed 
uildings  of  the  most  unornamented  kind,  seated  amid  rugged  hills, 
on  a  stoney  and  forbidding  soil,  with  scarcely  a  picturesque  object 
in  the  whole  compass  of  the  surrounding  view/ 

Mr.  Brown  bears  a  similar  testimony,  and  Chateaubriand, 
after  describing  the  houses  in  Jerusalem  as  wearing  the  general 
appearance  of  prisons  or  sepulchres,  says:  *  At  the  sight  of 
^  these  houses  of  stones,  enclosed  in  a  country  of  stones,  one  is 
*  ready  to  question  whether  we  are  not  looking  on  the  confused 
*  monuments  of  a  cemetery  in  the  midst  of  a  desert/ 

Jerusalem  is  no  more.  What  exists  on  its  site,  serves  only 
to  preclude  or  to  mislead  topographical  inquiries.  Not  a  vestige 
remains  of  the  city  of  David;  not  a  monument  of  Jewish  times 
is  standing.  The  very  course  of  the  walls  is  changed,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  city  are  become  doubtful.  The  sup¬ 
posed  ‘  mount  Calvary'  is  said  to  have  been  levelled,  and  the 
brook  of  Kedron  is  for  the  most  part  dry.  Even  if  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  situation  were  greater  than  they  are,  and  the 
modern  town  had  more  architectural  grandeur  or  picturesque  beau¬ 
ty  to  aid  its  effect  on  the  spectator,  it  would  still  be  a  melancholy, 
a  revolting  prospect.  For  what  could  reconcile  to  the  feelings, 
the  monstrous  incongruity  of  Turkish  domes  and  minarets  tow¬ 
ering  over  the  site  of  the  Temple,  and  the  trium}>l)ant  symbol  of 
the  Mahommedan  imposture  glittering  amid  the  towers  of  con¬ 
vents  and  churches  given  up  to  a  scarcely  less  infernal  apostacy  ? 
Neither  the  Christian,  nor  the  Mahommedan  has  any  business 
there :  it  belongs  not  to  them.  The  Roman,  to  whom  the  city 
was  given  in  vengeance,  might  be  allowed  to  insult  its  ruins  by 
erecting  over  them  shrines  and  altars  to  his  fahuloius  (feities; 
and  were  any  of  the  edifices  of  the  /Elian  colony  still  standing, 
they  would  seem  to  speak  a  language  in  unison  with  the  scene. 
But  the  monuments  of  Christian  fanaticism  and  of  Saracenic 
prowess,  are  alike  disgusting;  and  when  one  thinks  of  all  the 
mummeries  that  have  been  acted  there  since  the  days  of  the 
Empress  Helena  down  to  the  present  time,  of  all  the  bloo,4 
that  has  been  slied  in  the  successive  crusades  for  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  and  of  all  the  unutterable  abominations  which  have 
polluted  the  once  sacred  precincts,  one  can  hardly  suppress  the 
wish  that  the  earth  would  up-heave  and  shake  od'  tlic  paftry 
I .  burden  which  encumbers  the  soil,  or  ingulf  all  tliat , usurps  the 
site  and  holy  name  of  the  guilty  and  devoted  city.  Jerusalem, 
utterly  waste  and  unteiianted,  a  sad  and  savage  desert,  were 
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the  only  state  in  which  it  could  be  viewed  by  a  person  of  en- 
li^htene<i  sensibility,  with  the  appropriate  emotion  of  melancholy 
complacency. 

Hut  we  must  introduce  to  our  readers  the  Author.  In  k 
lon«j  prefatory  narrative,  Mr.  Buckin^am  challeni^  the 
rt^speclful  attention  of  the  public,  by  a  detail  of  the  circumstanoee 
which  |>eculiarly  qualified  him  for  his  undertaking^.  At  the  age 
of  ten,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards^  and  marched 
through  the  finest  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which,  captive 
as  he  was,  excited  all  his  youthful  enthusiasm.  A  series  of 
voyages  to  America,  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  the  West  Indies, 
subsequently  strengthened,  instead  of  allaying,  his  passion  for 
exploring  distant  regions.  'I'he  Mediterranean  next  became 
the  scene  of  his  wanderings;  and  he  now  applied  himself,  with 
mure  than  common  ardour,  to  the  reading  of  every  book  withth 
his  reach,  that  was  likely  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  inte^ 
resting  countries  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Unfavourable 
as  are  the  incessant  duties  and  the  hardy  life  of  a  Sailor,  to  subh 
pursuits,  every  moment  he  could  spare  from  the  vigilant  wktch 
which  squalls,  and  storms,  and  pirates,  and  the  Oomplioated 
claims  of  navigation  and  commerce,  constantly  demanded,  wae 
given,  he  says,  to  these  studies.  Sicily,  Malta,  Greece,  the  k- 
laiuls  of  the  Archi|)elago,  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  gavil  him 
'  only  a  foretaste,  *  but  a  most  delicious  one,*  of  what  H  was  yet 
reserved  for  him  to  enjoy.  Alexandria  at  length  received  him 
into  her  port.  He  beheld  the  Pharos,  the  Catacombs,  Cleo¬ 
patra's  Obelisk,  and  Pompey's  Pillar;  then,  ascendhvg  the  Nile, 
he  visited  the  Pyramids,  the  ruins  of  HeliopoKs,  and  cf  Tmtyte. 
At  Thebes  he  remained  a  week.  At  Esneh,  he  met  the  lamented 
Burckhardt,  and  the  Travellers  spent  several  days  together. 
They  then  pursued  their  journey  in  different  directiont;  Mr. 
Burckhardt  setting  off  for  the  Desert,  and  onr  Author  eon- 
tinning  his  course  up  the  stream.  He  reached  the  Cataracts ;  and 
his  curiosity  being  excited  by  intelligence  of  the  wonderful  monu¬ 
ments  still  beyond,  he  re-embarked,  and  penetrated  beyond  the  Ntr* 
biaii  frontier.  The  temples  of  Daboat,  of  Taefa,  and  Qalabahee; 
the  quarries  and  inscriptions  of  Qartaasy;  the  Stupendous  og- 
vern,  with  its  alley  of  sphinxes  and  colossal  statues,  at  Galfeeey ; 
and  the  highly  finished  sculptures  of  the  beautiful  temple  ef 
Dukkey,  rewarded  the  undertaking; — monuments  which,  m  hh 
opinion,  belong  to  a  higher  class  of  art  than  even  those  of  Egypt 
On  his  return,  attempting  to  pass  through  the  Desert,  hbvmk 
robbed  of  money,  papers,  arms,  instruments,  and  cludies,  iUd 
had  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Kosseir,  naked  and  barefoUt,  scorUlkti 
by  day,  and  frosen  by  night,  and  dating  tUro  days  withnilt  fbod 
or  water.  This  adventure  had  nearly  proved  fatal  t<f  hiih.  Ne- 
tUing  daunted  or  Umed,  however,  by  this  reverse,  on  tifS  fetnrii 
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to  Cairo,  lie  applitMl  nltli  fresh  zeal  to  the  stiitly  of  Arabic.  Af* 
ler  luakiiig  some  progress  in  it,  assiuiiiiig  the  stress  of  an  b^gyp- 
tian  Fellah,  he  crossed  the  desert  of  Suez  to  examine  its  port, 
returned  by  a  more  northern  route  to  explore  the  traces  of  the 
ancient  canal  which  coniuH^ted  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian  Culf, 
visited  Bubastis,  Tunis,  and  the  Lake  of  31enzuleh  in  Lower 
Kgypt,  crossed  from  Damietta  along  the  edge  of  the  Delta  to 
Rosetta,  and  finally  returned  to  Alexandria. 

After  spending  some  time  in  the  prosecution  of  his  Arabic 
studies,  he  again  left  Alexandria  for  Cairo,  from  which  place  he 
act  out,  disguised  as  a  Mamlook,  in  company  with  a  caravan  of 
live  thousand  camels,  for  I^lecca.  'I'he  vessel  in ‘which  they  em« 
burkcti  at  Suez,  upset  in  a  sipiall,  and  he  again  narrowly  es- 
capeil  with  the  loss  ol  all  that  he  |K)ssessed,  except  his  papers. 
Uii  his  arrival  at  Jeddu,  he  was  too  ill  to  prosecute  his  intended 
pilgrimage,  and  was  hajipy  in  meeting  with  a  ship  iimler  Knglish 
colours  from  India,  on  board  of  wliich  he  recovered  rapidly. 
While  lying  otf  the  coast,  he  had  the  high  gratification  of  ano¬ 
ther  interview  with  Mr.  Burckhardt,  then  at  Mecca  on  pilgri¬ 
mage,  to  whom  he  despatched  a  messenger  :  he  came  down  to 
see  him,  and  remained  with  him  several  days.  Mr.  Buckingham 
then  sailed  for  Itimibay,  and  after  a  stay  of  some  months  in  In¬ 
dia,  returned  again  to  Fgypt.  lie  landed  at  Mukha,  and  thence 
pursuing  his  passage  tip  the  Red  Sen  in  native  vtssels,  touched 
at  every  port  and  creek  from  Bah-eUMandeh  to  Suez,  lie  met 
Mr.  Burckhardt  a  third  time  at  Cairo,  on  the  point  of  setting 
*  out,  as  he  then  thought,  for  the  interior  of  Africa.*  Being 


then  re(}uested  to  become  the  hearer  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  on 
the  part  of  Mahumnied  Ali  Pasha,  to  his  friends  in  India,  the 
passage  of  (he  Bod  Sea  being  shut  by  the  prevaleiiee  of  south¬ 
erly  winds,  I^lr.  Bnekingham  again  embarked  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  following  the  route  of  Syria  and  Mesopoianiia.  At  this 


period,  (he  travels  tlesciiln^d  in  (he  present  volume,  commence. 
Xbc  Author  sailed  from  Alexandria,  on  Chri>tinas  day,  181*3,  in 


H  vessel  calltMl  a  shuktoor,  peculiar  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Syrian  coast;  about  thirty  tect  in  length,  its  extreme  breadth 
fifteen,  and  about  forty  tons  luirthen.  The  captain  and  his 
erew  wcPt*  Syrian  Arabs  of  the  Greek  religion,  not  one  of  whom 
appeared  to  have  any  knowledge  of  navigation.  A  Syrian  Turk, 
/L  respectable  Arab  trader  from  Tunis,  some  Moors,  a  Syrian 
Christian  merchant  and  his  servants,  were  passengers.  They 
liad  not  long  becMi  at  sea  before  the  wiml  shifted  from  the  south¬ 
west  to  (he  op|K)site  ipiarter,  and  it  conlintied  contrary,  with  al¬ 
ternate  calms,  which  left  (hem  at  the  inerey  of  the  strong  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  Nile,  for  nearly  ten  days.  During  this  time,  the  crew 
and  the  |>assengers  were  unanimous  for  returning  to  port ;  but 
our  Author,  by  dint  of  bribes  and  threats,  and  by  inspiring  the 
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iiailors  witli  a  conliclence  in  hin  direction,  prevailed  on  them  to 
hold  on  their  course,  till  at  length  their  aiiuatioii  became  ex¬ 
tremely  perilous,  and  all  his  skill  anti  energy  were  requiretl  at 
the  helm,  to  prevent  the  ship  Irom  founderini;.  On  the  6lh  of 
January,  at  sunrise,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  land  was  seen, 
which  proved  to  be  the  hiffh  and  even  ranjce  of  Ras-el-Nakhora, 
to  the  northward  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  Before  noon,  the  vessel 
was  safely  within  the  haven  of  Soor,  the  ancient  Tyre,  and  our 
Author  quitted  the  shuktoor,  determined  to  prosecute  his  journey 
by  land. 

In  the  court  of  the  house  where  he  was  lodged  at  Soor,  Mr. 
Buckintrhain  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  female  divested 
of  her  outer  robes. 

•  Her  garments  then  appeared  to  resemble  those  of  the  Jewish 
women  in  Turkey  and  Hgypt :  the  face  and  bosom  were  exposed  to 
view,  and  the  waist  was  girt  with  a  broad  girdle  fastened  by  massy 
silver  clasps.  This  woman,  who  was  a  Christian,  wore  also  on  her 
head  a  hollow  silver  horn,  rearing  itself  upwards  obliquely  from  her 
forehead,  being  four  or  live  inches  in  diameter  at  the  root,  and  pointed 
at  its  extreme  and  her  ears,  her  neck,  and  her  arms  were  laden  with 
rings,  chains,  and  bracelets.  The  first  peculiarity  very  forcibly  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  expression  of  the  Psalmist :  **  Lift  not  up  thine 
horn  on  high,  speak  not  with  a  stiff  neck.**  All  the  horns  of  the 
wicked  will  I  cut  oft’,  but  the  horns  of  the  righteous  shall  be  ex¬ 
alted.**  Similar  illustrations  of  which,  Bruce  had  also  found  in 
Abyssinia,  in  the  silver  horns  of  warriors  and  distinguished  men.  The 
last  (peculiarity)  recalled  to  my  memory  the  species  of  wealth  whicli 
the  chosen  Israelites  were  commanded  to  borrow  from  the  Egyptians, 
at  the  time  of  their  departure  from  among  them,  and  of  the  spoils 
taken  in  their  wars  with  the  Canaanites,  whom  they  dispossessed,  when 
it  is  stated,  that  many  shekels  of  silver  and  gold  were  produced  on 
melting  down  the  bracelets,  the  ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments  of  the 
women  and  children  whom  they  had  made  captive.  Most  of  the  wo* 
men  that  we  saw,  wore  also  silver  bells,  or  other  appendages  of  pre¬ 
cious  metal,  suspended  by  silken  cords  to  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
large  high  wooden  pattens,  which  gave  them  altogether  a  very  singu¬ 
lar  appearance.’  p.  50. 

From  8oi)r,  our  Traveller  proceeded  to  Acre,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  firman  of  the  Pasha  to  secure  a  safe  passage  througli 
his  dominions ;  but,  on  arriving  there,  he  had  the  mortification 
to  learn  that  the  Pasha  had  departed  on  the  morning  of  the  pre- 


*  The  women  of  the  sect  of  Druses,  some  of  whom  our  Author 
saw  at  Caypha,  wear  a  horn  pointing  backwards  from  the  crown  of  the 
head,  which  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  other  sects,  as  well  os 
from  the  Druses  of  Mount  Lebanon,  who  are  stated  to  wear  a  similar 
horn  pointing  forwards. 
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ceiiinaf  day,  with  a  larf^t*  hody  of  troops,  to  secure  the  possession 
of  the  districts  of  (Galilee,  S;imaria,  and  all  Juilea  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  in  order  to  make  himnelf  master  of  the  vacant  pashalik  of 
Damascus.  As  it  was  known  tiiat  8uliman  would  make  his 
f^rst  halt  at  Jerusalem,  the  Kii^lish  consul  remininended  that 
the  Travellers  should  set  out  for  that  place,  where  they  mii^ht 
hope  to  obtain  from  his  hand  the  only  protection  under  which  it 
would  now  be  sdfe  to  travel. 

Acre,  the  Accho  of  the  S<Tiplures,  (by  which  name  it  is  now 
usually  called  by  the  natives,)  has  a<:tain  risen  to  some  importance, 
havint^  been  considerably  strenijthened  and  improved  by  the 
late  Je/zar  Pasha.  In  Maundrell*s  time,  it  had  not  recovered 
from  its  last  fatal  siei^e  hy  (he  Saracens,  by  whom  it  was  laid 
Utterly  waste  :  with  the  exception  of  a  lars^*  khan,  a  mostpie, 
kiul  a  few  poor  Cottay;es,  it  presented  at  that  time  a  vast  and 
npiicious  ruin.  The  khan  still  nsnains,  and  is  the  only  huildini^ 
which  can  he  attributed  to  tlie  Saracen  ai^e,  atthoii<^h.Sarac(^uc 
.remains  may  occasionally  he  traced  in  the  inner  walls  of  the 
town.  The  Christian  ruins  are  altosjelher  e^ofie  ;  those  whicli 
are  mentioned  hy  Maiindrell  as  existing  in  his  time,  liavin"  all 
disappeared.  Kven  the  three  (lothic  arclies  mentioned  by  l)r. 
Clarke,  and  culled  hy  the  bin;;lish  .sailors,  *  Kin^  Richard's 
‘  palace,*  have  been  raxetl  lo  tbo  ground.  Shafts  of  red  and 
'grey  i^ninite  and  marble  pillars  are  seen  (lirouirbuut  the  town, 
•unie  use<l  as  thresholib  to  door-ways,  others  as  sup)H)rters  of 
piazzas,  besides  several  slabs  of  fine  marble,  which  Mr..Buck- 
ini^iam  considers  as  the  runains  of  the  ancient  Piolemais.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  town,  he  ()hserve<l  a  fine  Coriiuhian  capital 
In  perfect  preservation,  lying  at  the  door  of  a  new  inosqhe,  and 
the  fragment  of  another,  of  the  composite  ord(*r,  the  diameter  '6f 
which  was  upwards  of  five  feet.  Remains  of  still  higher  an- 
tlipiity,  however,  are  to  he  traced  in  the  ditch  of  the  newly 
ereeteil  outer  walls,  on  the  south-east. 

*  In  sinking  the  ditch  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  below  tlie  level  of 
the  present  soil,  the  foundations  of  buildings  were  exposed  to  view, 
apparently  of  private  dwellings  of  the  humblest  order,  as  they  were 
not  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  square,  with  small  door-ways  and 
passages  leading  from  one  to  the  other.  The  materials  of  which  they 
were  constructed,  arc  a  highly  burnt  brick,  with  n  mixture  of  cement 
and  sand,  os  well  as  small  portions  of  stone  In  some  parts,  the  whole 
BO  (irmly  bound  together  by  age  and  the  strongly  adhesive  power  of 
the  cement  used,  os  to  form  one  solid  mass.  As  the  walls  were  of  some 
thickness,  though  the  ap.irtmefits  they  enclosed  w  ere  small,  they  offer¬ 
ed  an  cxcclient  material  for  building;  and  portions  of  it  had  been  Osed 
in  the  foundations  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  fort,  in  the  same  way  its 
fragments  of  the  old  (Jrcek  city  have  been  applied  to  the  building  of 
the  furtitications  bel'ore  tlie  modern  Alexandria.’ 
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Mr.  Huckin^ham  will  be  thought  to  aaaigt)  to  these  reinslnss 
tolerably  early  antiquity,  when  he  sneaks  of  them  as,  perhaps, 
tram  s  of  ‘  the  Canaanitish  Accho.'  They  are  more  probably 
of  Roman  oiipin.  The  small  dimensions  of  the  apartments, 
correspond  with  the  account  given  us  by  Sir  W.  Cell,  of  the 
site  oi  the  rooms  in  the  hotis^  of  the  Pompeians, 

Sepphoury,  (Sipuria,  anciently  Tsiphori,)  termed  by  Josephus 
the  capital  ot  Cialilee,  is  now  an  inconsidefahle  village,  all  'the 
inhahitants  of  which  are  Mahommedons.  It  lay  a  little  on  the 
Traveller’s  left,  hehind  a  rising  ground,  in  his  way  to  Nazareih. 
The  ruins  of  the  house  of  8t.  Anna  having  been  entirely  de¬ 
molished,  the  village  is  no  longer  honoured  with  the  visits  of  the 
CTlinstian  priests.  Nazareth  (now  Nassara)  is  styled  bv  odr  Ail- 
thor*  a  res|>ei'table  village,’  containing  about  two  hundred,  W^ll- 
biiilt  dwellings,  and  a  handsome  little  mosque.  It  is  d^cribed 
as  lying  in  a  deq>  valley,  on  the  southern  side  of  a  steep  hiH,  but 
nearer  its  base  than  its  summit,  and  overhung  with  the  rdckj^ 
eitd lienee,  from  which  our  Author  supposes  that  the  JeWs 
IhrcMitenml  to  cast  our  Liord.  Dr.  Clarke  describes  s  precipice 
*  above  the  Maronite  church,’  as,  probably,  the  precise  spot 
alluded  to  by  Luke. 

*  The  valley  in  which  it  stands  is  round  and  concave,  as  Maun- 
drcll  has  described  it,  and  is  itself  the  hollow  of  a  high  range  of  hills ; 
hut  1  could  perceive  no  long  and  narrow  valley  opening  to  the  east, 
as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke ;  nor  does  it  indeed  exist;  the  w^ole 
valley  beinff  shut  in  by  steep  and  rugged  hills  on  all  sides.  lUe 
Quarterly  Reviewers  were  led  by  this  misrepresentation  to  accuse 
D'Anville  of  having  erroneously  given  it  a  ditlerent  termination,  and 
placed  the  city  to  me  soulh.west  of  the  hills  which  separate  Galilee 
from  tlie  plains  of  Esdraelon.  The  fact  is,  that  no  such  long  and 
narrow  valley  is  apparent  in  any  direction,  and  that  Nassara  stands  in 
the  hollow  of  a  cluster  of  hills;  the  north-western  of  which  separate 
it  from  the  plain  of  Zabulon,  and  the  south-western,  from  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon;  while  on  the  north-east  are  the  lands  of  Galilee,  and 
on  the  south-west  those  of  Samaria.'  p.  93. 

\VI)at  is  absurdly  termed  by  tbe  priests,  tbe  *  Mountain  of  the 

*  Precipitation,’  is  nearly  two  miles  from  the  synagogue  which 
they  still  shew  as  the  one  in  which  our  Lord  taught,  and  is  al¬ 
most  inaccessible  from  Uie  steep  and  rocky  nature  of  the  road. 
It  is  a  precipice  about  thirty  feet  in  hei^t,  on  tbe  brink  of 
which  are  set  up  two  large  flat  stones,  edge*wsys,  on  which  sre 
shewn  several  round  marks  ^  like  tbe  deep  imprint  of  fingers  on 

*  wax,’  which  are  insisted  on  as  *  the  marks  of  Christ’s  grasp 

*  wlien  he  clung  to  the  stone.’  This  bungling  and  senseless  le¬ 
gend  affords  the  Traveller  a  correct  sample  of  what  bo  has  to  ex- 
iiect  in  the  shape  of  traditional  information,  on  his  arrival  at  tbe 
lloly  Cily.^  Mr.  Buckingham,  however,  while  he  treats  this 
tradition  with  proper  ridicule,  takes  uiwu  himself  to  rebuke  Dr. 
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Clnrke  for  toriiiiii^  tlio  oqiittlly  insane  reveries  with  re^rd  (o  I 
the  other  saereii  places,  *  mifmmert/,  a  total  ^iishelief  of  wliich  I 
‘  seems  best  suited  to  the  feeliiiifs  of  Protestants.’  ‘  The  “  Or-  fl 
‘  thodox  Traveller,”  us  he  is  called,’  Mr.  II.  sneeriii^^lv  says,  ‘is.  9 
‘  almost  aiif;ry  with  the  poor  friars  of  Nu/areth  for  endeavour*  9 
‘  in^  to  make  others  believe  what  they  are  themselves  (irmly  9 
‘  |K‘rsuaded  of.*  ‘  In  our  btricturcs  on  the  religion  of  others,*  9 
lie  adds,  ‘  the  advice  of  our  Saviour  himself  is  worth  consult-  9 
•  *  in^.  Matt.  vii.  5,  if  we  would  wish  to  avoid  the  iiiiputatioii  9 
‘  thrown  on  those  whom  he  so  deservedly  reproves.’  To  us  this  M 
rebuke  appears  as  unjust  and  uncalled  tor  us  it  is  uncourteous  ;  a 
and  it  betrays  a  feeling  of  pique,  or  rivalry,  or  unfriendly  sen-  ] 
timent  of  some  kind  towartls  Dr.  Clarke,  which  we  regret  to  M 
notice.  Mr.  Iltickin^ham  seems  particularly  easier  to  iiivalulate,  1 
wheiiMie  can,  the  correctness  of  the  Dr.’s  statements ;  some-  j| 
times,  as  in  the  above  cited  paragraph,  meeting;  them  with  a  (lat  M 
contradiction,  and  at  other  times  indul^iiii;  in  sarcastic  com-  I 
ments  on  his  re|)resentutions.  All  this  is  very  dis^;ustiiii^.  Dr.  j 
( 'lai  ke  may  have  committed  some  mistakes,  throuj^li  haste  or  an  ^ 
excited  imagination,  or  through  rush  diMluctions  from  partial  I 
facts,  or  deceptions  of  memory  ;  hut  his  authority  and  his  merits  . 
as  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  indefatigable,  and  accomplished 
of  modern  travellers,  are  too  well  established  to  render  a  con¬ 
temptuous  tone  of  reference  either  proper  or  politic. 

That  the  excavated  dwellinjs^  which  is  shewn  as  the  residence 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  was  really  theirs,  is,  says  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham,  ‘  quite  as  probable’  as  that  it  should  have  been  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  any  other  family.  (Granted.  I'hat  is  to  say,  there  is  a 
chance,  which  a  i^ood  mathematician  miii^ht  calculate,  that  it  was  ^ 
theirs.  To  tliis  chance.  Tradition  can  add  nothing  of  the  least  ^ 
weight  as  evidence,  since  this  ‘same  Tradition,  by  our  Author’s 
own  sliewin!;  in  the  instance  of  the  Mountain  of  iVecipitatioii,  \ 
is  proved  to  he  an  incurable  dotard  ;  absolutely  nothinti^,  unless  ' 
it  be  the  further  chance,  that  out  of  a  thousand  falsehoods  from  \ 
the  lips  of  the  same  notorious  liar,  one  story  may  be  true. 
Whether  the  friars  themselves  believe  what  they  so  conlidently 
assert,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  In  a  Protestant,  it  must  be  a 
state  of  mind  only  a  shade  removed  from  total  disbelief,  which 
we  should  deem  warranted  by  the  decree  of  probability  arising 
from  this  compound  chance  of  the  thing’s  being  true. 

On  the  top  of  IBount  Tabor,  amid  a  mass  of  ruins,  are  shewn 
three  grottoes,  ‘  said  to  be  remains  of  the  three  tabernacles 
‘  proposed  to  he  erected  by  .St.  Peter,  at  the  moment  of  the 
‘  'rransfiguration.  ’  Wo  know  not  whether  wc  are  to  charge  I 
this  bull  to  the  account  of  the  Xazareen  guide,  or  that  of  our 
Author.  No  particular  history  is  assigned  to  any  of  the  other  re¬ 
mains  ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  tliey  are  of  remote  antiquity. 
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Mount  Tabor  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  earliest  a^es  as 
a  iniriiary  post,  and  to  have  been  strongly  t’ortihed.  'I'he  Author 
kii^i^ests  liiis  illustration  of  the  references  to  it  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Jiidi^es.  It  resisted  for  some  time  the 
Homan  army  under  Vespasian.  A  larp^e  portion  of  wall  still  re¬ 
mains  entire  on  the  south  side  of  the  plain  on  its  summit,  having 
its  foundations  on  the  solid  rock.  Amoiii^  the  frai^inents  of  stone, 
the  Author  noticed  several  blocks  with  Arabic  inscriptions  in  fi^ood 
relief,  hut  none  of  them  were  suflicicntly  lon^  to  be  intellii^ible. 
lie  confirms  Maundreirs  testimony  as  to  the  measurement  of  tho 
area  on  the  top  of  the  mount,  who  describes  it  us  an  oval  of 
about  two  furlonj^s  in  lens'th  and  one  in  breadth  ;  but  the  bear-^ 
in«2^  of  the  surroundiiii^  objects  are,  in  that  Traveller's  account, 
erroneously  stated.  Mr.  Buckingham*s  observations  were,  he 
says,  taken  by  a  compass,  and  noted  on  the  spot.  Maundrell*s 
error,  which,  if  it  he  an  error,  is  chargeable  on  Pocockc  also  and 
other  travellers,  he  supposes  to  have  been  occasioned  by  ‘  some 
*  falsely  assumed  position  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  at  the  time 
^  of  observation,'  as  the  errors  are,  he  says,  relatively  con¬ 
sistent. 

*  Thus,  Deborah,  which  is  written  westward,  should  be  northward  ; 
Hermon  which  is  written  eastward,*  should  be  southward ;  and  the 
mountain  of  Gilhoa,  which  Is  written  southward,  should  be  eastward. 
The  plate  which  accompanies  the  octavo  edition  of  his  journey  (1810), 
is  altogether  so  unlike  the  scene  it  is  intended  to  represent,  that  I  am 
sure  it  could  not  have  been  taken  on  the  spot,  nor  drawn  even  from 
memory.  In  the  first  place,  Nain  and  Kndor  are  not  distinguishable 
from  hence,  though  their  sites  are  pointed  out.  The  supposed  Her- 
iiion  is  a  range  of  hills  running  for  several  miles  nearly  east  and  west, 
and  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  plain  of  hsdraclon.  The 
mountains  of  Gilhoa  arc  a  distant  range  crossing  those  of  Hermon 
almost  at  right  angles,  and  running  nearly  north  and  south  ;  but  not 
approaching  near  to  the  latter,  since  they  arc  east  of  Jordan.  The 
mountains  of  Samaria  are  on  the  west  of  all  tliesc,  and  nearer  to  the 
sea.  The  river  Kishon  has  its  springs  near  to  the  foot  of  Tabor, 
and  winds  considerably  in  its  course.  And  the  plain  of  Hsdruelon, 
besides  being  of  four  or  five  times  the  extent  there  given  by  the  per¬ 
spective,  is  not  bounded  by  steep  cliffs  rising  thus  abruptly  from  their 
base,  but  by  a  range  of  smooth  and  sloping  hills.  Lastly,  the  Mount 
of  Tabor,  instead  of  the  slender  and  towering  pyramid  there  repre¬ 
sented,  is  a  rounded  hill  of  the  elevation  of  about  one  thousand  feet, 
and  of  a  semiglobular  shape,  being  longer  at  the  base  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  than  it  is  high,  and  having  its  outline  smooth  and  every  part  of  a 
rounded  form,  since  from  below  nothing  is  seen  of  the  small  level 
space  on  its  summit.  It  is  the  last  to  the  eastward  of  a  range  of  four 


*  Mr*  Jolliffe  also  describes  mount  Hermon  as  to  the  east  of  Tabor. 
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hills  of  a  similar  kind,  all  less  conspicuous  than  itself,  and  all  having 
distinct  passes  between  them,  but  neither  of  them  so  completely  iso 
lated  as  this  of  Tabor. 

*  While  analyzing  this,  the  same  obsen’ations  may  be  repeated  on 
the  plate  of  Acre  and  Mount  Carmel,  which  is*  if  possible,  still  wider 
from  the  truth,  while  that  of  the  cisterns  of  Solomon  at  Ras-el-Ayn, 
examined,  like  the  rest,  upon  the  spot,  appeared  to  me  so  totally  unlike 
the  thing  that  it  was  intended  to  represent,  that  1  forebore  even  to 
make  a  remark  on  it,  and  closed  the  book  with  a  persuasion,  that  so  ac 
curate  an  observer  us  Maundrell  could  never  even  have  seen  those  draw 
ings,  much  less  have  approved  of  their  being  attached  to  his  Travels 
The  fact,  perhaps,  is,  that  some  well-meaning  friend,  or  some  interested 
booksellers,  subsequently  caused  these  drawings  to  be  composed  from 
the  printed  descriptions  and  charts  of  the  places  they  profess  to 
rtqirescnt,  and  thus  embellished,  as  they  thought,  while  they  really 
disgraced  the  book.  This  is  the  more  probable,  us  no  name  is  given 
either  of  the  painter  or  engraver.  Such  a  practice,  however,  cannot 
be  too  severely  reprehended,  as  these  plates  not  only  give  false 
impressions,  which  are  worse  than  none  at  all,  but  do  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  tlie  worthy  man  and  excellent  traveller  for  whose  pro* 
ductions  they  arc  tacitly  made  to  pass.’  pp.  109,  10. 

The  plates  in  question  could  never  have  been  intended  to  pass 
for  representations  of  the  objects  described,  but  rather  for  plans: 
they  are,  however,  vile  and  unmeaning.  It  is  not  quite  correct, 
that  the  alleged  errors  are  relatively  consistent ;  since  the  errone¬ 
ous  observation  which  should  make  the  northward  be  mistaken 
for  westward,  and  the  southward  for  eastward,  would  bring  the 
southward  into  the  westward.  In  making  the  river  Kishon  rise 
at  the  foot  of  Tabor,  Mr.  B.  ditlers  from  former  travellers,  who 
place  its  springs  on  the  S.K.  of  Carmel.  Tliat  Mount  Tabor 
was  tiof  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  even  Reland  is  forced 
to  conclude.  Maundrell  expresses  strong  doubts  on  the  subject; 
and  Mr.  Jolline  has  pointed  out  geograpldcal  objections  to  the 
tradition. 

Mount  Carmel  is  described  as  a  range  of  hills  extending  six 
or  eight  miles  nearly  north  and  south,  coming  from  the  plain  of 
Ksdraelon,  and  ending  in  the  promontory  which  forms  the  Bay 
of  Acre  ;  having  on  the  east,  a  hue  plain  watered  by  the  river 
Kishon,  and  on  the  west,  a  narrower  plain  descending  to  the 
sea.  Its  greatfrst  height  does  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  feet. 
Carmel  was  apparently  the  name,  not  of  the  hill  only,  distin- 
gtiisliVd  as  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  top  of  which  Elijah  sacrifleed, 
but  of  the  whole  district,  which  afforded  the  richest  pasturte. 
1'his  was  “  the  excellency  of  Carratl”  which  Isaiah  opposes  to 
the  barren  desert,  li  is  spoken  of  by  Amos  as  “  the  habitations 
**  of  (he  shepherds,’*  and  by  Micah  as  a  pastoral  solitude  en- 
corrfpAssed  with  wood.  Tlie  forest  of  his  Carmel,”  if  correct¬ 
ly  rendered,  would  also  convey  the  idea  that  it  abounded  at 
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one  lime  wi(h  wooaI.  It  wi8  also  celebrated  for  the  vineyards 
\%bich  clothed  its  sides.  But  its  remoteness  as  the  border 
country  of  Palestine,  and  the  wildness  characteristic  of  pastoral 
highlands,  rather  than  either  its  loftiness  or  its  inaccessibility, 
must  be  alluded  to  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  Amos 
ix.  2,  8. 

At  four  hours  distance  from  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  keep* 
ing  along  the  coast,  the  Travellers  had  to  enter  a  passage  cut 
out  of  a  bed  of  rock,  called  \l  aad-el-Ajal^  literally,  ‘  the  valley 
‘  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;*  the  centre  of  which  was  just  broad  ' 
enough  for  the  passage  of  a  wlu^cled  carriage  or  a  laden  camel, 
while  there  were  raised  causeways  on  each  side.  The  passage 
was  very  siiort,  and  there  were  appearances  ot  its  having  once 
betMi  closed  by  a  gate,  as  places  for  hinges  were  still  to  be  seen. 

It  was  from  some  similar  pass,  in  all  probability,  that  the  Son  of 
Jesse  borrowed  thehgure  of  which  he  makes  so  sublime  a  use  in 
the  twenty-third  Psalm. 

At  Cx'sareii,  by  the  Arabs  still  called  Kissary,  Mr.  Bucking¬ 
ham  observed  the  remains  of  a  building  with  fine  Koman  arches, 
many  of  which  were  entire,  and  some  granite  columns,  which 
would  seem  with  strong  probability  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
Herod.  The  fort  is  the  work  of  the  Crusaders.  Pococke's 
plan  of  the  coast  at  this  point,  is  stated  to  be  accurate,  but  the 
supposed  sites  of  the  ancient  edifices,  are  mere  mounds  of  inde¬ 
finable  form,  which  can  aftbrd  no  basis  for  topographical  con¬ 
jectures.  The  small  village  of  El  Mukhalid,  which  occupies 
a  very  fine  situation  in  a  fertile  tract,  about  seventeen  miles 
from  Caesarea,  is  the  supposed  representative  of  Antipater. 

At  Jaffa,  (Joppa,  now  called  Yafah,)  Mr.  Buckingham  says 
he  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  Bonaparte’s  having 
murdered  his  prisoners  there  in  cold  blood.  In  reply  to  his 
I  ii)(|uirics,  he  was  assured  by  Signor  Damiani,  the  English  Con¬ 
sul,  ‘  an  old  man  of  sixty,  and  a  spectator  of  all  that  passed 
*  here  during  the  French  invasion,’  that  such  massacre  did  really 
take  place  ;  and  ‘  twenty  mouths,’  he  adds,  ‘  were  opened  at  once 
‘  to  conBi'm  the  tale.’ 

The  warm  recommendation  of  the  President  of  Nazareth 
procured  for  our  Traveller,  on  bis  arrival  at  Jerusalem,'  the 
most  courteous  reception  at,  the  l^tin  convent  of  the  Terra 
^ancta.  'The  friars,  with  the  exception  of  two  Italians,  wejre 
all  Spaipards^  S^'pMy  *15“?**“**^  bigoted,  and  giorose.  T.be^ 
pros|H‘ct  of  tbe  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,'  un¬ 
der  the  wise  and  pious  Ferdinand,  was  spoken  of  by  them 
>%ith  exultation.  ‘  Eet  tiic  Inquisition  reign,’  they  said,  ‘  and 
‘  the  Church  will  be  secure.  Let  the  Cross  triumph,  and  the 
‘  Holy  Sepulchre  shall  soon  be  redeemed  from  the  hands  of 
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*  inOdeU  hy  another  crusade,  in  which  all  our  injuries  will  be* 

*  aTen^ed/  (jlooni  and  jealousy  reigned  throughout  the  csta- 
bltshment,  and  nothing  was  talked  ot*  hy  the  holy  grumblers, 
but  their  sutl'erings  and  hardships,  and  the  ditbculty  of  obedience, 
while  ardent  desires  were  expressed  to  return  to  Europe,  or  to 
be  sent  any  where,  rather  than  coniinue  at  Jerusalem.  ‘  Not 

*  even  in  a  solitary  instance  did  1  hear,’  says  Mr.  Bucking¬ 
ham,  ‘  a  word  of  resignation,  or  of  the  joy  of  sullering  for 
‘  Christ’s  sake,  or  of  tlie  paradise  found  in  a  life  of  inortiHca> 

‘  tion,  HO  often  attributed  to  these  men.’  Chateaubriand’s  Spa¬ 
nish  friar,  who  represented  the  life  he  had  led  for  fifty  years 
in  the  Holy  Lund  as  uii  rero  paradiMo,  must,  he  concludes, 
have  been,  if  not  a  hypocrite,  a  rare  instance  of  monastic  fe¬ 
licity. 

\Ve  shall  not  follow  our  Author  in  his  tour  to  the  holy  places, 
not  one  of  which  is  capable  of  being  identified.  As  specimens- 
of  the  imbecile  legends  which  the  visiter  would  dispute  ot  his 
|M*ril,  it  will  he  sullicient  to  enumerate,  the  bridge  over  the  brook 
Kedron,  otT  of  which  the  Jews  are  atVirmed  to  have  pushed 
«lesus  in  his  way  to  the  house  of  C'aiaphas,  although  the  work 
appears  to  be  scarcely  a  century  old  ;  the  large  stone  below,  on 
which  are  shewn  the  impression  of  his  feet  in  failing;  the  old  tank 
and  the  large  reservoir  which  contend  for  the  honour  of  being 
Buthsheha’s  |>ool ;  the  identical  window  of  the  identical  castle  out 
of  which  King  David  was  looking  when  he  fell  in  love  with  the  wife 
of  Uriah, — the  said  castle  being  evidently  of  Saracen  execution  ; 
the  stone  from  which  ‘  our  Lady’  ascended  to  heaven  ;  the  rock 
on  which  Peter  and  the  sons  of  Zehedec  slept  while  their  Master 
retired  to  pray;  the  paved  way  whore  Judas  betrayed  him  with 
a  kiss;  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus;  the  spot  on  which  Martha  met 
our  Lord  in  his  way  to  Bethany;  the  grotto  where  the  A))ostles 
compiled  the  Creed,  &c.  &c.‘  We  confess  that  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Clarke  s|)eaks  of  these  clumsy  forgeries,  is  much 
more  to  our  taste  than  the  excessive  candour  of  Mr.  Bucking¬ 
ham.  The  genuine  tendency  of  the  superstition  which  has 
originated  them,  is  strikingly  illustrated  hy  the  following  cir-' 
cuinstaiicc. 

‘  The  possession  of  this  spot,  (the  cave  of  the  Nativity  at  Beth¬ 
lehem,)  once  so  mean  and  insigniticant,  is  now  disputed  by  contend¬ 
ing  sects  of  Christians  with  the  same  rage  and  animosity  as  that 
which  marks  their  struggle  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  During  the 
last  Christmas  only,  at  the  celebration  of*  the  feast  of  the  Nativity, 
at  which  Mr.  Hnnkes  was  present,  a  battle  took  place,  in  which 
several  of  the  combatants  were  wounded,  and  others  severely  beaten; 
imd  on  the  preceding  year,  the  privilege  of  saying  mass  at  the  altar 
on  that  particular  day,  had  been  fought  for  at  the  door  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  itself,  with  drawn  swords. . Pocockc  observed  in  his  time. 
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that  the  ChriRtians  at  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  St.  John’s,  and  Wa*a-^ 
reth,  were  worse  than  any  other  Christiiins.  “  I  was  informed/ 
says  he,  “  that  the  women  of  Bethlehem  are  yery  good,  whereas 
those  at  Jerusalem  are  worse  than  the  men,  who  are  generally  better 
there  than  at  the  other  places.  This  may  be  occasioned  by  the  great 
converse  which  the  women  have  there  with  those  of  their  own  sex, 
who  go  thither  as  pilgrims;  and  1  will  not  venture  to  say  whether  too 
great  a  familiarity  wiih  those  places  in  which  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
our  redemption  were  acted,  may  not  be  a  cause  to  take  on  frona  the 
reverence  anil  awe  which  they  should  have  for  them,  and  lessen  the 
influence  they  ought  to  have  on  their  conduct.”  *  pp.  221 — 3. 

Our  Author's  account  of  his  own  feeliutrs  at  visitini'  what  he 
terms  *  the  venerated  tomb  ot  the  i/iving  Ciod,*  is  couched  iu  so 
equivocal  a  phraseology,  as  to  be  adapted  to  awake  some  per^ 
haps  uncharitable  surmises  as  to  tlie  character  of  his  real  seoti* 
ineiits. 

*  To  enter  here,  and  kneel  before  the  shrine,  and  kiss  the 
marble  that  encases  it,  with  absolute  indiflerence,  1  should  hold 
to  be  impossible ;  hut  if  1  were  asked  what  were  the  sentiments  that 
possesseu  me  at  the  moment  of  bowing  before  the  altar,  1  should  say 
with  Chateaubriand,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  roc  to  describe 
them,  and  that  such  a  train  of  ideas  presented  themselves  at  once  to 
my  mind,  that  none  remained  for  a  moment  fixed  there.  My  feelings, 
however,  though  equally  indescribable  as  his  own,  were,  I  believe*,  of 
a  very  different  kind.* 

t 

We  should  not  have  imaginetl  that  there  was  any  impossibility 
in  deliiiiiig  the  emotion  which  the  scene  subsequently  described, 
inustliuve  called  up  in  a  pious  and  rational  mind.  'And  as  to  the 
holy  sepulchre  itself,  altlioiigli  Mr.  Buckingham  combats  with 
some  eariiestiiess  tlie  arguments  adduced  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  shew 
that  the  whole  is  ‘  a  monkish  juggle,’  he  is  obliged  at  last  to 
^  content  himself  with  the  lame  conclusion,  that  ‘  the  sepulchre 
‘  may  have  contained’  the  Saviour’s  body.  He  is  guilty  of  a 
most  uuwarrautahle  insinuation,  when  he  accuses  Dr.  Clarke  of 
talking  of  the  ‘  naivete  of  the'tradition,’  and  of  ‘  a  farrago  of 
^  *  absurdities,’  and  ‘  all  this  trumpery,*  ‘  in  a  way  that  would  al- 

*  ‘  most  lead  one  to  infer  that  lie  doubted  the  facts  of  the  story  al- 

I  ‘  together.*  There  is,  assuredly,  nothing  in  Uie  expressions  he 
I  ciU^,  to  afford  the  least  colour  to  so  grossly  calumnious  an  im- 
I  putation.  ‘  Surely,*  adds  our  Author,  *  it  is  not  the  calling  this 
j  ‘  tomb  of  the  I/iviiig  God,  “  a  dusty  fabric  standing  like  a  huge 
1  ‘  pepper-box  in  the  midst  of  the  church,**  that  can  disprove  its 

I  *  having  contained  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  Great  Creator  of  the 
‘  Universe,’  Nor  does  Dr.  Clarke,  rest  his  arguments  on  so 
slender  a  basis,  but  on  facts  at  absolute  variance  with  (lie  legend  ; 
and  to  us,  his  reasoning  apiiears  decisive,  notwithstanding  the 
feeble  inay-be’s  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  controvert  it.  The 
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eluiressiops,  ^  Uie  tomb  of  God/  aud  ‘  tbe  corpse  of  the  (ireat 

*  Creator  and  Director  of  the  Uni  verso/  are  not  such  as  we 
should  think  the  more  highly  of  a  writer's  orthodoxy  fur  employ¬ 
ing.  Such  ^  over  bold*  athrmations.  Hooker  justly  condemns 
as  a  *  confounding  in  the  person  of  Christ  those  natures  which 
^  they  should  distinguish  ;*  the  heresy  charged  on  the  followers 
of  Eutyches.*  Nor  is  it  by  any  moans  consistent  with  our  Au¬ 
thor’s  indescribable  feelings,  and  his  captiousnoss  towards  Dr. 
Clarke,  to  speak  of  tlie  supposed  conduct  of  Helena  in  cutting 
away  the  sepulchre,  iu  order  to  turn  an  excavation  into  a  grotto 
above  ground,  as  *  quite  as  much  in  consonance  with  common 

*  reason  as  any  other  part  of  Uiis  old  lady’s  conduct,  iu  perform- 

*  ing  a  pilgrimage  at  eighty,  or,  indeed,  perhaps,  as  reasonable 
^  as  performing  one  at  all.*  If  Mr.  Buckingham  thinks  so, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  all  his*af!ected  reverence  for  the  sepulchre 
hjself  which  the  *  old  lady*  is  said  to  have  discovered  and  en¬ 
shrined  ? 

But  some  of  our  Author’s  emotions  on  this  occasion,  it  is 
easy  to  divine.  Their  stay  in  the  sepulchre  itself  was  very  short. 
The  scene  of  confusion  and  tlie  sulTocating  closeness  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  within,  soon  drove  them  into  purer  air. 

'  In  reviewing  ‘again  the  different  chapels  in  which  the  various 
worship  of  the  Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts,  and  Abyssinians 
was  all  going  on  at  once,  and  that  too  in  every  diversity  of  manner, 
nothing  was  more  striking  than  the  religious  pride  of  the  worshippers 
of  each  sect,  which  made  them  cast  down  a  look  of  contempt  on 
those  of  the  others,  as  men  irretrievably  lost  in  error,  though  we 
ourselves,  who  belonged  professedly  to  none,  were  for  that  reason 
treated  with  respect  by  all.  From  a  number  of  lesser  incidents  which 
passed  under  our  own  eyes,  we  could  perfectly  believe  and  understand 
what  Maundrcll  had  said  of  the  church  here,  in  his  day,  aud  which 
remains  unaltered  to  the  present.  The  same  Traveller’s  description 
of  the  ceremony  of  the  holy  fire,  of  which  he  was  himself  an  eye¬ 
witness,  IS  a  faithful  but  disgraceful  picture  of  the  scenes  transacted 
here  from  one' end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  and  inclines  one  to  call 
the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  a  temple  combining 
the  most  surprising  mixture  of  credulity  and  imposition,  devotion  and 
wickedness,  that  has  ever  issued  from  any  one  source  since  the  world 
began.  That  which  I  myself  witnessed,  confirmed  to  me  all  that  I  had 
licard  and  seen  of  Uie  vile  appropriation  of  religion  here  to  the  worst 
of  purposes,  and  induced  me  to  believe  what  1  had  at  first  thought  at 
least  a  highly  coloured  picture,  though  painted  by  the  chaste,  the 
accurate,  and  the  pious  5laundrell.’  p.  252. 

In  our  review  of  Mr.  JollifiTe’s  Letters  from  PaU*stine,t  we 
ventured  some  remarks  oil  the  site  of  the  Crucifixion,  which 
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that  gentleman  has  done  us  the  honour  to  insert  in  the  second 
editiun  ot  that  work.  Mr.  Buckiiighaiu's  retrospective  view  of 
Jerusalem  atu)>ly  justifies  the  suspicions  we  expressed  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  tradition  which  makes  the  place  called  Gol* 
ijotha  or  (Jalvary,  a  *  mouiiC  in  the  centre  of  the  present  city. 
He  admits  that  there  are  well  foundeil  objections  to  the  hypothesis 
on  which  all  the  plans  of  the  ancient  city  have  been  constructed, 
by  which  Mount  Calvary  is  placed  without  the  walls.  Instead  of 
the  present  city  having  gained  in  a  northern  direction,  so  as  to 
admit  the  hill  Calvary,  (a  supposition  made  necessary  by  tliat 
hypothesis,)  he  conceives  it  to  liave  lo$t  the  whole  intervening 
space  between  the  present  walls  and  tho  Tomb  of  Helena,  where 
the  old  wails  passed  on  the  North.  But  unwilling  to  concede 
that  Dr.  Clarke  is  right  in  disputing  the  identity  of  Calvary,  he 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  this  ohjection,  by  denying  that  the  place  of 
crucilixiutt  must  necessarily  have  been  without  the  ancient  walls. 
It  is  strange  enough,  that  while  examining,  as  he  appears  to  have 
done  with  some  attention,  the  statements  of  the  Evangelists,  he 
should  have  overlooked  the  express  remark  of  8t.  John,  that 

the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  nigh  to  the  city,’*  as 
well  as  the  declaration  of  the  Author  of  the  hjpistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  that  our  Lord  sulfered  without  the  gate.**  Mr. 
Buckingham  labours  to  set  aside  the  objection,  that  the  sepul¬ 
chre,  as  a  place  of  burial,  must  have  been  without  the  walls. 
He  takes  no  notice  of  the  still  stronger  fact,  that  Calvary  was 
a  place,  not  simply  of  burial,  but  of  public  execution.  *  Dr. 
Lightl'uot,  however,  has  collected  a  variety  of  passages  from 
Jewish  writers,  tosliew  that  no  sepulchres,  except  those  of  the 
family  of  David,  were  permitted  to  be  within  the  city,  and  that 
a  dead  body  was  not  allowed  to  remain  wMiiii  the  walls  even  for 
a  night. 

*  lint  on  what  authority,’  he  exclaims,  *  is  Calvary  called  a 
^  mount  V  Upon  no  Scriptural  authority,  as  we  have  already 
remarked*,  nor,  so  as  far  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  for  any 
other  solid  reason.  The  expression  “  without  the  gate,”  would 
seem  to  point  to  a  place  just  without  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
in  going  out  of  which  they  met  with  8imon  coming  out  of  the 
“  country  — probably  by  the  side  of  the  high  road,  so  that  all  thev 
that  passed  by  might  sec  the  spectacle ;  and  nigh  unto  the  city,** 
because  there  was  obviously  no  motive  for  going  to  a  great  dis¬ 
tance.  Jerusalem,  then,  being  built  U(>oii  a  hill,  the  place  in 
question  must  rather  have  been  on  lower  ground  than  the  city, 
which  corresponds  with  tlie  representation  that  in  that  place 

was  a  garden.”  Mr.  Buckingham’s  object  in  questioning 
whether  Calvary  was  a  mount,  is,  indeed,  to  shew  that  the  sitie 
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of  the  present  edifice  may  be  Calvary,  although  it  is  not  a  mount#  i 
We  believe  that  the  place  fixed  on  was  never  without  the  walls,  i 
and  that  it  has  no  pretensions  to  the  name  it  bears  ;  in  which  ; 
opinion  we  are  strongly  confirmed  by  our  Traveller’s  reasoning.  ^ 

On  what  does  the  identity  of  the  sacred  places  rest?  On  the  ^ 
general  sufTrage,  it  is  said,  of  antiquity.  But  that  suffrage  may  i 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  most  absurd .  and  palpable  fcbles.  j 
What  is  the  chain  of  evidence  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  | 
support  the  received  tradition  ?  First,  we  are  to  believe,  that,  ^ 
‘  either /‘rom  denujn  or  accident^  acha|>el  was  dedicated  to  Ve-  | 

*  nus  on  the  8|M>t  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  death  and  re* 

*  surrection  of  Christ.’*  Next,  that  this  design  or  coincidence  ' 
was  matter  of  notoriety,  and  served  for  ages  to  identify  the  spot ; 
and  further,  that,  on  the  demolition  of  the  pagan  structure  three 
hundred  years  after,  ^  the  removal  of  the  earth  and  stones  re* 

*  vealed  the  holy  sepulchre  to  the  eyes  of  mankind.’  Now,  if 
only  the  last  of  these  positions  were  well  attested  by  credible 
witnesses,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  former 
two.  But  who  were  present  at  the  alleged  excavation  which 
brought  the  sepulchre  to  light  ?  The  sepulchre  is  believed  to 
have  been  itself  a  lateral  excavation  in  a  rock  :  how  came  such  a 
spot  to  have  been  sunk  beneath  the  foundations  of  a  temple  ? 
Who  assisted  at  the  process  of  levelling  and  cutting  away  the 
rock  so  as  to  leave  it  in  the  8ha|>e  of  ‘  a  pepper-box  ?*  What  ;< 
authority  have  we  for  bringing  the  spot  on  which  our  Lord  and 
the  two  malefactors  were  crucified,  into  such  close  proximity  to  ^ 
the  garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  as  is  required  by  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  one  edifice  covered  both  ?  When  these  questions  can 
be  resolved,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  inquire  into  the  authority  ^ 
for  the  charge  against  the  Roman  Conqueror,  of  having  selected 
tliespotin  question,  a  spot  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
which  it  might  have  been  supposed  he  would  not  easily  have 
identified,  for  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  Venus.  Was  it  against 
tlie  followers  of  Christ,  that  the  arms  of  Titus  and  Hadrian  were 
directed  ?  Would  the  desecration  of  a  place  of  public  execution, 
have  indicted  any  insult  or  mortification  on  the  Jews?  Or  was 
it  to  gratify  them,  that  the  Conqueror  is  supposed  to  have  thus 
poureii  contefupt  on  the  crucified  Nazarene,  rather  tlian  setup 
nis  victorious  trophies  on  the  prostrate  I'emple  in  which  they 
trusted?  In  the  absence  of  all  credible  testimony  as  to  the 
fact,  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  make  these  inquiries  relative  to  the 
probable  motive  which  could  have  led  to  the  alleged  transaction.! 

^  ♦  Vide  Gibbon,  c.  23,  who  refers  to  Jerome  and  Tillemont,  the 
historians  of  the  miraculous  discovery  of  the  Cross,  &c.  A:c. ;  legends ' 
attested  by  the  same  authorities. 

f  Dio  Cassius  (as  quoted  by  Dr.  Clarke)  affirms,  that  ‘  in  tht 
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I  When  Jerusalem  fell,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  no  Chris- 
I  tiaus  were  uinoiii;  the  victims.  So  complete  was  the  destruction, 

\  that  a  ploughshare  was  drawn  over  the  site  of  the  Temple.  Amid 
%  the  total  desolation,  who  was  to  conduct  the  Imperial  Heathen 
throut;h  the  labyrinth  of  ruins,  to  shew  him  where  the  Cross  of 
the  (jalileun  stood  ?  Few  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  those  trans¬ 
actions  survived  the  catastroplie  of  the  city.  To  the  spots  in 
cpiestion,  the  Jew  would  attach  no  interest.  And  with  what 
feelings  must  they  have  been  re;^arded  by  the  early  Christians  ? 
Can  we  imagine  St.  Peter,  or  8t.  John,  or  Mary  Magdalene  and 
the  otlier  Mary,  rearing  a  votive  temple  over  the  very  site  where 
4  their  Divine  blaster  was  publicly  executed,  or  fondly  lingering 
4  near  that  accursed  spot,  and  carcfidly  handing  down  the  tradition 
/  of  its  precise  locality  ?  Would  they  have  even  sanctioned  the 
^  topoijraphical  curiosity  which  should  have  led  persons  to  seek  out 
^  those  precise  localities,  or  the  superstition  which  should  have 
annexed  the  idea  of  superior  edicacy  to  devotions  ofTered  there  ? 
We  judge  not.  Attached  as  the  Ajiostles  naturally  were  as  Jews 
'  to  tile  holy  city,  more  especially  to  the  Temple,  their  keen  re- 
inemhiance  of  the  horrors  of  the  past,  and  their  knowledge  of 
the  impending  vengeance  whieh  ilarkened  the  future,  must  ef¬ 
fectually  have  precluded  that  local  attachment  from  becoming  a 
j  source  of  complacent  feeling.  The  instructions  of  their  IMaster, 
3  too,  had  taught  them,  that  no  circumstantial  sanctity  was  hence- 
J  forth  to  he  attached  to  any  place,  however  favoured.  And  when 
*4  8t.  Paul  says,  “Yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the 
1  “  tlesh,  yet  now  henceforth  we  know  him  no  more,”  he  mast, 
;  we  thin  k,  he  understood  as  implying,  that  all  the  associations 
which  related  to  Christ  merely  as  a  man,  were  to  be  discarded 
from  the  mind  of  the  Christian,  as  having  no  connexion  with 
that  love  of  the  Saviour  which  is  the  only  clVective  religious  prin- 
tciple.  The  truth  of  this  sentiment  could  not  he  more  strikingly 
[illustrated,  than  by  the  total  destitution  of  moral  principle  which 


*  place  where  the  temple  of  God  had  been,  Adrian  erected  one  to 

*  Jupiter.*  May  not  tliis  have  led  to  the  niUtake,  that  an  image  of 
Jupiter  was  erected  over  the  site  of  the  holy  sepulclire  ?  Dr.  Clarke 
supposes  that  the  accidental  fissure  in  the  rock  might  lead  the  Empress 
lief  ena  to  fix  on  the  spot  now  called  Calvary,  as  the  site  of  the  Cru¬ 
cifixion.  The  mode  resorted  to  for  discovering  the  Cross,  by  inflict¬ 
ing  tortures  on  the  Jews,  and  the  miracle  which  distinguished  the 
true  Cross  from  the  other  two,  which  are  parts  of  the  talc,  betray  the 
wretched  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  principal  agents  in  those 
transactions.  Of  the  transformation  of  Pagan  edifices  into  Christian 
temples,  later  times  furnish  us  w  ith  abundant  instances. '  This  ecu* 

omical  arrangement  might  have  been  adopted  by  Helena,  and  the 
egend  would  be  cosily  adapted  to  the  locality. 

C  ‘J 
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is  found  the  usual  concomitant  of  the  will-worship  of  the  Romish 
devotee.  The  question  is  not,  what  mi^ht  have  been  the  natural 
feeliiifipi  of;  the  disciples  as  men,  but,  what  would  be  the  operation 
of  their  religions  attachment  to  ihe  person  of  their  ascended 
Lord,  after  their  minds  had  become  enlightened  into  the  spiritu¬ 
ality  of  his  kingdom.  If  the  reverence  for  ‘  the  holy  places,’ 
be  not  of  a  devotional  character,  if  it  be  resolved  into  merely 
natural  principles,  such  us  may  alike  actuate  the  pious  and  the 
profligate,  it  has  clearly  no  religious  tendency,  nor  any  other  than 
a  purely  accidental  connexion  with  the  religion  of  Christ.  That 
this  is  the  case,  the  history  of  the  Crusades  and  the  annals  of 
modern  Jerusalem  fully  evince.  Nor  can  we  imagine  that  the 
total  destruction  of  the  ancient  city  would  have  been  permitted 
by  Divine  Providence,  had  it  been  designed  that  the  scenes  of 
our  Saviour’s  passion  should  attract  the  religious  homage  of  true 
Christians,  as  having  a  permanent  and  eflicacious  sanctity. 

If  any  local  attachment  to  the  scenes  of  our  Lord’s  sufferings, 
or  any  disposition  to  linger  in  Jerusalem,  was  cherished  by  the 
first  Christians  up  to  the  time  of  their  final  abandonment  of  the 
city  ]>rcviously  to  its  overthrow,  after  that  event,  they  could  have 
had  no  inducement  to  come  back  and  build  among  its  embers. 
The  voice  which  warned  them  to  depart  from  the  devoted  city, 
might  almost  seem  to  interdict  their  return.  It  was  not  for  them 
to  attempt  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  their  Divine  Master,  w  hich 
had  consigned  it  to  destruction,  or  to  attempt  to  repair  what  the 
Almighty  vengeance  had  overthrown,  or  to  choose  as  their  last 
abode  the  guiltiest  spot  under  heaven,  and  that  which  lay  the 
most  visibly  under  the  anathema  of  God, — from  which  He  hud 
in  nn  emphatic  sense  departed. 

It  is  not  then  enough  to  say,  that  the  imbecile  mummeries  of 
Romish  sujierstition  receive  no  countenance  from  Scripture; 
that  Scripture  is,  we  might  almost  say,  purposely  indefinite 
or  silent  about  the  precise  spots  designated  by  Tradition  as 
holy  ;  and  that  neither  Apostolic  precept  nor  precedent  can  be 
adiluced  in  favour  of  the  fanaticism  wiiich  has  led  to  pilgrimages 
and  crusades.  These  could  have  originated  only  at  a  time  when 
Christianity  had  already  become  transmuted  into  a  system  of 
ritual  observances  and  human  traditions;  when  faith  was  devoid 
of  spirituality,  ignorance  was  the  parent  of  devotion,  and  every 
crime  had,  in  some  penal  or  pecuniary  exaction,*  its  fixed  price 
and  compensation.  And  if  there  is  a  spot  on  earth  where  thhi 
corruption  and  debasement  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  visibly  ex¬ 
hibited  ill  the  form  of  idolatrous  fanaticism,  can  be,  more  than 
on  any  other,  oflensive  to  God,  or  ought  more  peculiarly  to 
excite  the  shame  and  indignation  of  man,  that  spot  is  Jerusalein. 

Objections  to  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  of  Calvary* 
arc  of  very  early  date,  and  Quaresmius  undertook  to  answer  them- 
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One  of  these  very  ancient  and  very  reasonable  objections,  wo  arc 
told,  was  this,  that  the  orit^inal  sepulchre  was  an  excavation, 
wliercas  the  present  is  a  building.  This  is  admitted  to  be  true 
of  the  exterior  of  the  sepulchre,  that  is,  all  that  the  pil^ritn 
%M  permitted  to  /ree,  but  the  real  rock  is  said  to  be  within  i\\e 
casinjj  of  masonry ! !  Leaving  these  disgustinf^  mummeries, 
we  proceed  to  notice  our  Author's  observations  on  the  topo* 
graphy  of  the  city,  a  subject  of  considerable  ditTiculty  and  real 
interest. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  all  the  maps  and  plans 
of  the  ancient  Jerusalem  which  illustrate  the  various  learned 
topographical  treatises  on  its  situation  and  boundaries,  are 
founded  on  the  description  of  the  city  given  by  Josephus,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  few  brief  intimations  contained  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  From  the  Jewish  historian  we  learn,  that  the  city 
was  built  upon  two  opposite  hills,  which  divided  it  into  the  upper 
city  or  ‘  upper  market  place,’  and  the  lower  city.  At  ,the  valley 
which  divided  them,  called  the  Valley  of  the  Cheesemongers,  the 
corresponding  rows  of  houses  on  both  hills  ended,  so  that  it 
would  seem,  there  was  an  intermediate  space  not  built  upon.  Of 
theschills,  that  which  contained  the  upper  city,  was  ^rnuch  higher 
^  and  in  length  more  direct.’  That  which  sustained  the  lower 
city,  was  called  Acra,  and  ^  is  of  the  shape  of  the  moon  when 
^  she  is  horned.’  Over  against  this,  was  a  third  hill,  naturally 
lower  than  Acra,  and  formerly  parted  from  it  by  a  broad  valley. 
On  this  stood  the  Temple.  But  under  the  Asmonean  dynasty, 
in  order  to  join  the  city  to  the  Temple,  and  to  preclude  its  over¬ 
looking  the  sacred  edifice,  the  top  of  Acra  was  taken  off  so  as  to 
reduce  its  elevation,  and  the  valley  filled  up.  There  is  no  ambi¬ 
guity  in  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  city;  these  arc  defined  by 
the  valley  of  Kedron,  which  separates  it  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  The  western  boundary  is  not  less  determinate,  being 
marked  out  by  the  natural  elevation  of  the  ground.  On  the 
North,  according  to  D’Anville,  ‘  the  royal  sepulchres,  falsely 

*  culled  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  with  great  shew  of  pro- 

*  bability  identified  with  that  of  Helena,  Queen  of  Adiabcne,  forms 

*  the  utmost  limit  of  the  city  that  way.’  The  principal  difficulty 
respects  the  southern  boundary  and  the  identity  of  Mount  Zion, 
which  name  is  now  given  to  the  southern  part  of  the  bill  on 
which  the  present  Jerusalem  is  built. 

In  the  forty  eighth  Psalm,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  local 
situation  and  aspect  of  Mount  Zion,  which  has  abundantly  ex¬ 
ercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators :  “  Beautiful  for  situ- 

“  ation  is  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides 
“  of  the  Northy  the  city  of  the  great  king.”  Mr.  Buckingham 
considers^  this  as  a  positive  authority  for  fixing  Mount  Zion 
oil  the  South  of  Jerusalem;  but  he  does  not  tell  his  readers 
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the  process  by  which  he  arrives  at  titls  construction  of  the  | 
words.  AVIiat  iti  all  the  extant  plans  and  maps  is  named  j 
Mount  Zion,  lies  on  the  Soutli  side  of  the  hill  or  hills  on  which  ^ 
the  city  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  and  it  seems  ditlicult  to 
understand  how  such  an  aspect  can  he  styled  “  the  sides  of 
the  North.”  Li^htfoot  considered  the  passage  as  a  posi¬ 
tive  authority  for  plaeintj  Mount  Zion  on  the  North  side  of  the  - 
city,  declinini;  towards  the  North-east.  I^JCocke  also  alludes 
to  an  opinion  entertained  hy  some  persons,  that  it  was  to  the  | 
North  of  the  city,  althoui^h  he  places  it  on  the  South,  its  houn-  i 
dary  heing^  the  supposed  valley  of  llinnom.  That  valley,  we  I 
Jearii  from  Joshua  xv.  R.  xviii.  10.,  ran  southward  of  Jebusi, 
the  site  of  Jerusalem  ;  hut  this  does  not  determine  the  relative 
position  of  Zion.  The  sacred  historian  ailirms,  that  the  border 
of  Henjamin  “  came  ilown  to  the  end  of  the  mountain  that  lieih 
“  before  the  valley  of  the  son  of  llinnom,  which  is  in  the  valley 
“  of  the  giants  on  the  North,- and  descended  to  the  valley  of 
“  llinnom  to  the  side  of  Jehusi  on  the  South,  and  descended 
“  (or  wenton)  to  Ihirojjel  while  the  border  of  Judah  “went 
“  up  (or  on)  l»y  the  valley  of  the  son  of  llinnom  unto  the  South 
“  side  of  theJehusite;  the  same  is  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  border 
“  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  lieih  before  the  valley 
“  of  llinnom  westward,  which  is  at  the  cud  of  the  valley  of  the 
“  giants  northward.”  It  appears  from  this  description,  that,  to 
the  West  of  the  valley  of  llinnom,  rose  “before”  it  a  mountain 
distinct  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  North  of  the  valley  of  Re- 
phaiin  or  the  (ii  ints*  valley.  Now  *  to  the  South  of  the  modern 
‘  town,’  Mr.  nucUingham  states,  ‘  at  a  distance  of  less  than  a 
‘  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  separated  from  it  hy  the  deep  valley  of 
‘  llinnom,  is  a  conspicuous  mountain  commanding  the  whole  of 
‘  Jerusalem.’  There  can  he  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  mountain 
alluded  to  in  the,  hook  of  Joshua.  Dr.  Clarke  has  the  merit  of 
having  first  suggested  the  proliahility  that  this  is  the  rcallMount 
Zion,  and  for  once,  our  Traveller  coincides  w’ith  him.  The 
ruined  walls  said  to  have  been  visible  in  the  time  of  Sandys,  he 
could  not,  indeed,  iliscover  on  its  summit  ;  we  suspect  that  he 
took  a  very  slight  survey  of  the  hill  itself;  hut  he  is  satisfied  from 
its  relative  position,  that  it  can  he  no  other  than  the  holy  hill  on 
which  stood  the  citadel  and  tlie.  palace  of  David.  That  Zion  was 
a  mountain  apart  from  Jerusalem  and  overlooking  it  on  the  South, 
is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  historian.  It  appears 
also  to  have  been  a  strong  position,  capable  of  a  separate  de¬ 
fence.  (*2  Sam.  v.  ti — 9.)  ‘  No  other  such  mountain,’  says  Mr. 
Huckingham,  ‘  exists,  besides  that  now  on  the  South  of  the  valley 
of  llinnom,  totally  excluded  from  the  present  site  of  the  mo- 

*  Supposed  hv  Calmct  to  be  Siloam. 
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•  clern  city.  And  this,  with  the  united  ones  of  Acre,  MoHah, 

•  and  Rtrsetha  on  the  oppoiiie  side  of  the  \tUey,  fortning  but 
‘  two  conspicuous  hills,  agrees  perfectly  with  all  the 

•  accounts,  as  well  as  those  of  profane  historians.*  (^ee  Taci* 
lus.  lih.  V.  e.  n.)  Upon  “  the  sides  of  the  North,’*  or  the  north¬ 
ern  side  of  ihU  mountain,  Zion  would  in  tliis  case  be  properly 
described  as  lying,  althougii  southward  of  Jerusalem.  All  round 
its  sides,  but  particularly  on  that  facing  the  valley  or  ravine 
which  separates  the  two  hills,  both  Dr.  Clarke  and  the  present 
Traveller  noticed  numerous  excavations  made  in  the  lateral  sur¬ 
face  of  the  rock.  Over  one  of  these  is  an  inscription  deeply 
carve<l  in  two  places,  which  is  still  legible, +THC  ATAlC 
CIWN— “  Of  the  holy  Zion.” 

•  The  affix  of  the  cross,*  remarks  our  Author,  •  proves  It  to  have 
been  a  Christian  inscription,  if  it  be  coeval  with  the  letters  in  point 
of  age.  The  work  of  the  excavation  itself  might,  however,  nave 
been  Jewish  ;  and  indeed,  from  its  situation  on  Mount  Zion,  and  ita 
numerous  subterranean  chambers  and  apartments,  it  might  have  been 
one  of  the  early  sepulchres  of  the  Israelites,  used  for  Christian 
burial  after  Sion  had  become  desolate.  That  of  David,  which  the 
rest  probably  resembled  in  their  general  form,  is  described  as  having 
many  rooms;  for  both  Antiochusand  Herod  are  said  (by  Josephus) 
to  have  opened  several  of  these,  and  yet  neither  of  them  came  at  the 
coffins  of  the  kings  themselves,  for  their  bodies  were  buried  under 
the  earth  so  artfully,  that  they  did  not  appear  even  to  those  who  en¬ 
tered  into  their  monuments.* 

*  Now,  in  the  hill  commonly  called  Sion,  over  one  part  of  which 
the  present  wall  of  the  city  actually  goes,  there  are  no  tepulchrea 
known.  Those  found  on  the  north  of  the  city,  and  called  the  tombt 
of  the  Kings,  must  have  been  without  the  town,  and  aro  seated  almost 
in  a  plain.  They  arc  even  now  at  a  good  distance  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  modern  city,  notwithstanding  that  the  town  has  been 
thought  to  have  cncreascd  so  much  in  that  airection,  as  to  include 
places  formerly  without  it  It  iS  quite  certain  that  these  were  not  the 
sepulchres  of  (the  kings  of)  Israel  and  Judah  within  Mount  Zion.* 

Pococke  expresses  the  disappointment  which  has  been  felt 
by  every  traveller,  in  searching,  in  the  hill  now  called  Mount 
Zion,  for  the  sepulchres  of  the  Jewish  kings.  Those  described 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  correspond  both  in  their  situation  and  their 
structure,  and  some  of  them  in  their  magnitude,  to  the  places  of 
regal  sepulture.  If,  however,  they  were,  as  be  affirms,  *  situate 

*  out  of  the  ancient  city,  as  they  now  are  out  of  the  modern/ 
it  is  not  here  that  we  must  look  for  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  who  were  buried  in  the  city  of  David.  But  we  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  excavations  in  question  must  have  been  within  the 
wall  which  encompassed  the  whole  city  ;  and  if  so,  they  can  be 
no  other  than  royal  sepulchres.  For  this  reason,  we  are  not  *  ati- 

*  thorised  to  look  Uicre  for  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
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and  therefore,  Dr.  Clarke's  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Calvary,  fulls  to  the  p^round.  What  is  now  called  INlount 
^^ion,  must  always  have  been  within  the  walls.  But  the  rocks 
above  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jerii- 
lialem,  which  must  have  been  witliout  the  city,  arc  not  liable  to 
this  objection,  and  it  is  in  the  valley  of  Jehushaphat,  rather 
than  in  the  Tyroposon,  that  the  place  of  sepulture  must  be  sought 
lor. 

There  is  one  remaining  mode  of  proof  which,  had  we  the  re- 
quisite.data,  would  at  once  determine  the  question.  The  circum¬ 
ference  of  Jerusalem  in  the  lime  of  Josephus,  was  thirty-three 
urlongs,  or  nearly  four  miles  and  a  half;  and  the  wall  of  circum- 
vallation  constructed  by  Titus,  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  five 
miles.  The  area  which  the  present  city  covers,  according  to 
Pococko  and  Maundrell,  docs  not  exceed  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  or  little  more  than  half  the  space  occupied  by 
the  ancient  city.  Yet,  its  eastern  and  western  limits  appear  not 
to  admit  of  any  material  variation  ;  and  on  the  North,  it  is  said 
to  have  gained.  What  remains  unenclosed  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  supposititious  Zion,  will  by  no  means  make  up  for  the  ditVer- 
cncc  of  extent  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  cities.  But 
wc  have  no  plans  of  suflicient  accuracy,  to  ascertain,  whether^ 
by  including  the  mountain  on  the  South  of  the  interjacent  valley, 
we  shall  have  an  area  corresponding  to  the  measurements  of  the 
ancient  Jerusalem.  The  plan  of  the  modern  city  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  mountains,  contained  in  the  present  volume,  would 
seem  to  favour  such  a  supposition  ;  but  we  hesitate  to  place  im¬ 
plicit  dependence  on  its  minute  accuracy. 

The  only  objection  to  this  topographical  arrangement,  is  the 
supposed  identity  of  the  valley  of  liinnom,  and  what  Josephus 
terms  the  valley  of  the  cheesemongers,  or  the  Tyropcon.  But 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  former  appellation  is  incorrectly  applied 
to  the  valley  between  the  two  hills.  The  valley  of  Hinnom  must 
have  been,  as  Eusebius  ])1ace8  it,  eanittard  of  Jerusalem,  since 
Jeremiah  is  commanded  to  **  go  forth  unto  the  valley  of  the  son 
of  lliunom,  which  is  by  the  entry  of  the  East  gate.'^*  From 
the  account  given  of  the  boundaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
the  mountain  which  we  are  now  to  consider  as  Mount  Zion, 
apiiears  also  to  have  been  wefii%card  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  ; 
not,  as  IVlr.  Buckingham's  plan  makes  it,  muthmard.  Further, 
tlie  prediction,  that  the  days  should  come  when  it  should  no 
more  be  called  Tophet,  nor  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom, 
but  the  valley  of  shiugliter,  for  they  shall  bury  in  Tophet,  till 
“  there  be  no  placc,”t  seems  to  correspond  in  a  very  remark¬ 
able  manner  with  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  as  described  by  our 
Author,  which  lies  eastward  of  the  city. 

♦  Jcr.  xix.  1?.  I  Jcr.  vii.  31. 
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r  <  We  now  entered  that  part  of  the  valley  of  Jebosliaphat,  properly 
so  considered  by  tlie  Jews  ;  it  being  a  deep  ravine  between  the  foot 
of  Mount  Moriah  on  tlie  west,  where  the  temple  of  Solomon  once 
stood,  and  on  which  tlie  eastern  front  of  the  city  walls  now  lead 
along,  and  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  east,  commencing 
from  that  part  of  the  same  hill  described  before  as  the  Mountain  of 
Offence,  in  the  rainy  season,  this  narrow  bed  is  filled  by  a  torrent 
wliich  is  still  called  the  Hrook  of  Kedron ;  but  it  was  at  the  period  of 
our  visit  perfectly  dry.  This  confined  space  is  nearly  covered  with 
the  grave-stones  of  Jews,  with  inscriptions  in  Hebrew  characters;  as 
it  is  esteemed  among  them  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  to  end  their 
days  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  obtain  a  burial  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
For  this  purpose,  the  more  devout  among  them  come  from  distant 

t)arts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  certain  that  immense  prices  are  paid 
)y  thorn  for  the  privilege  of  depositing  their  bones  in  this  venerated 
spot.'  p.  190. 

If,  too,  Gihon  or  Gcliinnon  be,  as  Mr.  Buckingham  contends, 
no  olbor  than  the  liinnoiu  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Qihon  be  the 
fountain  of  Siloali,  as  tlie  Rabbinical  authorities  cited  by  Cella- 
rius,  warrant  us  in  concluding, — (he  fountain  where  Solomon 
was  anointed  king  over  Israel  (1  Kings  i.  53.),  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  same  as  the  valley  of  Kedron  or  of  Je- 
lioshaphat.  The  expression  of  Josephus,  that  *  the  valley  of 
*  tlie  c'lieescinongers  extended  as  far  as  Siloam,*  far  from  prov¬ 
ing  its  identity  with  tlie  valley  of  Ilinnom,  would  only  prove  its 
eastern  boundary  to  liavc  been  determined  by  the  fountain. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Clarke  informs  us,  that  what  Sandys  calls  the 
valley  of  Geiiiiinon,  that  is,  the  Tyropteon,  docs  terminate,  with 
the  fountain  Siloali.  The  real  Hinnom  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which 
was  Toplict,  was  certainly  without  the  city,  and  eastward  of  the 
city  ;  for  it  is  said  :  The  high  places  that  were  before  the  city, 
“  which  were  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Mount  of  Corruption — 
did  the  king  defile.'’^  That  Mount  is  elsewhere  described 
as  the  bill  that  is  before  Jerusalem,*’! — that  is,  the  Mount 
of  Olives  ;  and  the  high  places  were  southward  of  tliat  mount, 
ycl  still  “  before”  or  eastward  of  the  city  :  which  fixes  “  the 
place  of  Toplict”  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  on  the  East  of  Zion. 
This  is  that  place  of  death  and  defilement  where  still  the  Jews 
continue,  in  fulfiluient  of  the  ancient  prediction,  to  bury. 
Here,  probably,  was  Calvary ;  here  Stephen,  perhaps,  was  cast 
out  and  stoned  ;  and  in  the  opposite  rocks  was  hewn  the  new 
tomb  ill  which  our  Lord  lay.  There  is  at  least  some  satisfac¬ 
tion  ill  believing  that  those  places  have  never  been  violated  and 
metamorphosed  by  Pagan,  Saracen,  or  Christian  invadeVs. 
Fanaticism  has,  happily,  missed  its  way,  and  the  blind  have 
followed  the  blind.  There,  is  therefore,  little  occasion  to  apply  to 
the  now  deserted  city  of  David,  or  to  some  of  the  most  inte- 

•  2  King?,  xxiii.  13.  f  1  Kings,  xi.  7. 
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re««tini^  spots  in  its  iricinity,  the  exclamation  cited  by  Sandytfronn 
the  Roman  satirist : 

‘  Quanto  pncstantius  esset 
Niimen  a<|U8e,  viridi  si  marline  clauderet  undas 
llerba,  nee  ingenuuin  violarent  marmora  tophum.* 

*  The  features  of  Nature/  as  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  ^  continue 

*  the  same,  al(lioii!;h  uorks  of  art  have  been  done  away.  The 

*  beautiful  t^ate  of  the  Temple  is  no  more  ;  but  Siloa’s  fountain 

*  haply  flows,  and  Kedron  sometimes  murmurs  in  the  valley  of 
'  Jehoshaphat.*  Not  only  so,  but  the  olive  still  flourishes  s{>on- 
taneoiisly  on  the  olive*bearin^  mount ;  and  there  are  still  left 
undefaced  the  most  appropriate  monuments  of  Jerusalem — her 
sepulchres. 

Mr.  Buckinjjham  had  not,  we  strongly  suspect,  read  Dr. 
Clarke's  Travels,  wlien  he  visited  Jerusalem.  If  he  had,  he 
would  have  turned  even  the  short  stay  and  superficial  survey 
which  he  made  there,  to  better  account.  He  has,  after  all,  added 
but  little  to  the  information  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  that  ac¬ 
complished  Traveller ;  but  for  that  little  we  are  thankful.  We 
must  now  hasten  to  notice  very  briefly  the  remainder  of  our  Au¬ 
thor's  route,  lie  left  Jerusalem  in  company  with  Mr.  Rankes,  with 
the  intention  of  crossing  the  Jordan,  and  passing  through  Ti¬ 
berias  to  Aleppo.  The  wild  and  gloomy  valleys  through  which 
the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  lies,  made  our  Author  fee), 
he  says,  most  forcibly,  the  propriety  of  such  a  scene  being  chosen 
to  illustrate  the  compassion  of  the  good  Samaritan.  The  road 
is  held  to  be  the  most  dangerous  in  Palestine,  and  the  whole 
as|>€ct  of  the  country  is  grand  but  desolate.  The  site  of  Jeri-  i 

cho,  hitherto  fixed  at  Ribhah,  he  considers  to  be  indicated  by  some  ( 

widely  extended  heaps  and  ruins,  at  a  spot  overhung  by  the  i 

barren  hills  of  Judea,  more  to  the  West,  about  twenty  miles  from  i 

Jerusalem,  and  within  six  miles  of  the  Jordan.  At  Ribhah,  there 
are  no  remains.  The  Jordan,  our  Author  describes  in  much  the  \ 

same  terms  as  Maundroll.  After  crossing  a  range  of  limestone  t 

hills  on  the  other  side  of  that  river,  the  general  elevation  of  \ 

which  is  about  a  thousand  feet,  they  arrived  at  a  second  range,  < 

apparently  containing  particles  of  iron  ore  ;  both  almost  entirely  < 

barren,  and  running  nearly  North  and  South.  Immediately  be-  ] 

yond  this  second  range,  there  extend  elevated  plains  of  nearly  as  | 

high  a  level,  the  character  of  which  Mr.  B.  describes  as  quite  < 

diOerent  from  any  thing  he  had  hitherto  seen  in  Palestine.  < 

*  We  were  now  in  a  land  of  extraordinary  richness,  abounding  with 
the  most  beautiful  prospects,  clothed  with  thick  forests,  varied  with 
verdant  slopes,  and  possessing  extensive  plains  of  a  fine  red  soil,  now 
covered  with  thistles  os  the  best  proof  of  its  fertility,  and  yielding  in 
nothing  to  the  celebrated  plains  of  Zabulon  and  Esdraelon,  in  Galilee 
and  Samaria.’ 
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Dcyond  these  phuns,  a  series  of  gentle  ascents  in  a  north-cast, 
direction  through  a  luxuriant  country,  brouglU  them  to  a  deep  ra¬ 
vine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  a  clear  and  rapid  stream 
by  ibe  Arabs  the  river  of  Zerkah,  and  supposed  by  our  Author 
to  be  the  Jahbok,  which  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Amorites.  'rhe  'rruvellers  now  entered  the  land  of  Gilead  or 
Hash.ui,  the  coontry  of  the  Decapolis,  and  beheld  with  sur¬ 
prise  regions  whicli  have  been  sup|>osed  desert,  covered  with  a 
fertile  soil,  clothed  with  forests,  and  presenting  the  most  mag- 
nificHMit  liimiscupes.  The  oak  is  still  fre(piently  seen,  verifying 
the  proplielical  n‘forence,  Ezek.  xxvii.  0.  ;  and  ‘  we  could  now 
‘  fully  comprehend,’  says  Mr.  Buckingham,  ^  not  only  that  the 
‘  hulls  of  this  luxuriant  country  might  be  proverbially  fat,  but 
‘  that  its  possessors  too  might  he  a  race  renowned  for  strength 
‘  ami  comeliness  of  person.’  Advancing  still  in  a  north-east 
direction,  the  general  face  of  the  country  continued  to  improve 
ill  the  njipearancc  of  cultivation  and  picturesque  grandeur  ;  and 
our  Anllior  may  almost  be  suspected  of  dwelling  with  peculiar 
xest  ami  self-gratiiiation  on  the  magnificent,  luxuriant,  and 
wildly  heantifiil  scenes  wliich  he  and  his  companion  were  the 
first  Englishmen  who  had  explored  in  modern  limes.  The 
pecnli  ir  richness  of  this  district  as  “  a  land  for  cattle,”  is  indi¬ 
cated,  Numbers,  xxxii.  1 — 5.,  and  Micah,  vii.  14.  In  the  village 
of  Boorza,  seated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  Mr.  R.  assigns  liis  rea¬ 
sons  for  recognising  the  city  Bosor  of  Jewish  history ;  and 
at  Uainza  and  Jehaz,  about  three  miles  further,  are  ruins,  which 
])ossihly  mark  the  site  of  Rimoth  Gilead  and  Jabesli  Gilead,  as 
their  relative  situation  appears  to  correspond  with  the  imperfect 
data  on  which  their  distance  must  be  calculated,  and  the  names 
are  siilliciently  similar  to  the  ancient  appellations,  to  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  them. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  quitting  Jerusalem,  having  crossed 
another  stream  or  torrent  called  Nahr-el-Zeliccn,  which  appeared 
to  them  to  be  only  a  more  northern  portion  of  the  Jahbok,  they 
arrived  at  the  splendid  ruins  of  Gerasti  or  Geraza,  first  <liscover- 
ed  by  Dr.  Seetzeii.  Of  these,  we  are  furnisheil  with  a  minute 
ilescription,  aided  by  a  plan  of  the  city  and  of  some  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  buildings,  which  extends  to  sixty  pages.  Our  Author  sug¬ 
gests  that  in  Jerash,  we  may  have  preserved  the  Gergashi  or 
Jeshliri  of  the  Hebrews.  They  passed  the  night  at  the  village 
of  Soof,  and  thence  proceeding  in  a  north-west  direction,  leaving  ' 
the  mountains  of  Nablous  in  the  distance  on  their  left,  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  route  through  the  most  beautifully  wooded  scenery. 

*  Mr.  Bankes,  who  had  seen  the  whole  of  England,  the  greater 
part  of  Italy  and  France,  and  almost  every  province  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  frequently  remarked,  that  in  all  his  travels,  he  had  met  with 
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noUliDg  equal  to  It*  except  only  in  some  parts  of  the  latter  countrr* 
Eotre  Minho  and  Duoro*  to  which  he  could  alone  compare  it.  We 
both  conceived  the  scenery  to  be  quite  worth  all  the  hazard  and  pri¬ 
vation  of  a  journey  to  the  eastward  of  Jordan.’  p.  408. 

Reyond  Aidoone,  however,  the  country  changes  to  a  bare  and 
barren  aspect,  and  their  route  led  through  large  stony  tracks 
interspersed  with  only  |>atches  of  cultivation.  Numerous  ca¬ 
verns,  fragments  of  ancient  masonry,  and  several  square  or  oc¬ 
tagonal  towers  of  .Saracenic  character,  prcsentcii  themselves  in  r 
the  villages  through  which  they  passed.  Ascending  some  hills 
in  a  north-weht  direction,  hut  inclining  somewhat  more  westerly 
than  before,  they  at  length  arrived  at  Ootn  Kais  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Gainala,  whose  ruins  they  staid  to  examine.  The  view 
around  them  as  they  approached  it,  was  *  as  monotonous  as  that 

*  from  the  Holy  City,  and  formed*  (says  Mr.  U.)  ‘a  striking 

*  contrast  of  positive  ugliness  to  the  rich  and  verdant  beauties 

*  of  the  enchanting  scenery  through  which  we  had  recently 
^  passed  in  the  land  of  Rashan  and  Gilead,  and  in  the  approach 

*  to  and  departure  from  the  ruins  of  Geraza.*  From  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  ruins  of  the  Homan  city  stand,  the 
prospect  was,  however,  commanding  and  grand  from  its  ex¬ 
tent.  The  ruins  are  highly  interesting,  and  the  sepulchral 
excavations  are  curious,  having,  in  several  instances,  a  stone 
door  still  swinging  on  its  hinges  or  pivots.  One  of  tliese  ancient 
Homan  tombs  they  found  turned  into  a  carpenter’s  shop.  *  The 

*  account  given  of  the  habitation  of  the  demoniac,*  says  Mr. 
Ruckingham,  ‘  from  whom  the  legion  of  devils  was  cast  out 

*  here,*  (Oom  Kais  is  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,)  *  struck 

*  us  very  forcibly,  while  we  were  ourselves  wandering  among 

*  nigged  mountains,  and  surrounded  with  tombs,  still  used  as 

*  dwellings  by  individuals  and  whole  families  of  tliose  residing 
‘  here.’ 

Our  Travellers  crossed  the  Nalir-cl-Iiaini,  or  llieromax, 
and  on  the  opposite  side,  found  a  Homan  hath  still  guarding, 
though  in  ruins,  the  hot  springs  which  once  attracted  to  the  spot 
the  invalid  and  the  voluptuary.  The  great  hall,  the  cisterns,  the 
private  chambers,  the  recesses,  and  narrow  stairs,  together  with 
several  arches  on  the  North,  still  remain.  The  whole  edifice  is 
consirucled  of  a  black  stone  which  our  Author  deemed  to  he 
volcanic. 

•  We  could  now  perceive  that,  in  the  clifft  above,  through  which 
the  Hicromax  made  its  way,  as  wxll  as  on  the  upper  part  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  hills,  this  stone  forms  a  deep  layer  on  a  basis  of  white  soil  almost 
like  chalk.  The  arholc  bed  of  the  river  is  one  singular  mixture  of 
these  black  rocks,  worn  smooth  and  round  by  the  passage  of  the  water, 
but  still  as  porous  as  pumice-stone,  and  equal  masses  of  the  whiu 
stone,  whicn  was  of  nearly  as  hard  but  smoother  surface.’  Further 
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down,  *  the  dark  masse*  of  rock  OTcr  which  it  winds  its  course, 
•emhio  a  stream  of  cooled  lava,  when  contrasted  with  the  lighter  soil 
l>y  which  it  is  edged  on  both  sides.  The  stones  of  its  bed  ore  equally 
porous  as  those  we  had  seen  above*  The  ground  also  shewed  small 
patches  of  sulphur  in  many  places,  and  we  were  of  opinion  that  the 
hot  springs,  the  lakes  of  Carsarea  and  Tiberias,  the  stone  already  de¬ 
scribed,  the  sulphureous  and  infertile  nature  of  the  plain  of  Jericho  in 
many  parts,  and  the  whole  phenomena  observed  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
were  sufficient  indications  of  a  volcanic  effect,  perhaps  on  the  whole 
range  of  the  long  valley  from  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  to 
beyond  the  point  of  its  issue  in  the  great  Asphaltic  Lake.*  pp.  443,  448. 

The  odour  of  the  steam  emitted  from  the  basin,  is  highly 
sulphureous;  the  taste  ol  the  waters  is  less  so.  1  heir  colour  is 
a  fine  transparent  green,  and  tbe  spring  is  more  purely  crystal¬ 
like,  ill  clearness,  than  any  lountain  the  Author  had  ever  beheld* 
About  three  miles  beyond  Tiberias,  he  subsequently  noticed 
similar  baths,  and  in  one  of  Uieni  a  number  ol  small  black  fish 
were  switnmiiig,  tbe  temperature  of  the  water  being  80®.  8omo 
hot  springs  still  more  copious,  surrounded  by  baths  and  aoueducts 
of  Jtoiuan  workmanship,  were  found  at  a  place  called  Tahbah, 
on  tbe  edge  of  Uie  lake  of  Tiberias,  besides  those  for  which  Ti¬ 
berias  itself  was  celebrated. 

Untoward  circumstances,  and  a  severe  bruise  occasioned  by  the 
fall  of  his  horse,  com|>elled  Mr.  Buckingham,  instead  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Tiberias,  to  recross  the  Jordan,  and  return  to  Naza¬ 
reth  for  the  benefit  of  a  medical  application  und  repose.  A  second 
attempt  to  proceed  by  that  route  to  Damascus,  was  rendcreil 
abortive  by  the  reported  perils  of  the  road,  as  no  guide  could  be 
found  to  accompany  him.  Having  at  length  learned  that  a 
caravan,  with  a  large  escort,  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Nablous 
for  Damascus,  he  set  out  in  tbe  hope  of  arriving  there  in  time 
to  join  it,  but  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  it  had  departed 
three  days  before ;  and  tliere  was  no  alternative  but  to  return 
a  third  time  to  the  convent  at  Nazareth*  At  this  point  io  his 
travels,  the  narrative  terminates. 

In  journeviug  from  Sanhoor  (Santorri)  to  Nablous  (Napolose, 
Nea|>olis),  Mr*  Buckingham  turned  out  of  tlie  common  path 
about  a  furlong,  to  visit  the  village  of  Subuusta,  the  Sebaste 
of  lleroil,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Samaria.  Dr.  Clarke, 
having  omitted  to  make  due  inquiries,  although,  according  to 
our  Author,  be  must  have  pavsed  in  sight  of  the  bill  on  which 
its  ruins  stand,  was  led  Co  conjecture  that  Santorri  might  be 
the  remains  of  tbe  city  of  Herod.  Subuusta  now  consists  ot* 
about  thirty  humble  dwellings*  It  is  seated  on  a  stony  bill,  but 
is  surrounded  by  fertile  valleys.  The  general  character  of  tbe 
whole  district  is  stated  to  be  picturesque  and  luxuriant*  Like 
Judea,  indeed,  it  presents  abnijit  and  rugged  hills,  but  unlike 
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the  barren  tract  about  Jerusalem,  their  very  summits  are  \Te|l  | 
clothed,  and  the  \alleys  they  inclose,  are  uniformly  fertile,  and  ^ 
exhibit  an  unbroken  verdure.  Nearly  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
on  Mrhich  Sebaste  once  stood,  but  on  the  western  side,  so  as 
not  to  be  seen  from  the  common  road  below,  are  the  remains  of 
a  large  street,  once  lined  with  an  avenue  of  columns:  eighty- 
three  are  still  erect,  and  others  are  lying  prostrate,  but  all  of 
them  are  without  capitals.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  are  f 
eight  large  and  eight  small  columns,  also  without  capitals,  19 

which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  some  edifice.  But  the  most  ) 

conspicuous  object  as  seen  from  the  road,  is  the  ruins  of  a  large 
cathedral  church,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Empress  f 
Helena,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  lengtli,  and  Bfty  in  breadth. 

The  eastern  front  is  semi-circular,  with  three  open  and  two 
closed  windows,  each  contained  in  arches  divided  by  three  Co¬ 
rinthian  columns.  The  architecture  is  mixed,  both  the  pointed  *3 
and  the  round  arch  being  used  in  the  same  range,  and  the  or- 
namcntal  moulding  is  highly  fantastic.  Inside  the  ruin  is  a  4 
small  mosque,  erected  over  what  has  the  appearance  of  having  m 

been  an  ancient  sepulchre,  but  which  is  held  to  be  the  prison  in  ^ 

which  John  the  Hajitist  was  confined,  and  from  which  his  head  ^ 
was  brought  in  a  charger.  2 

There  is  nothing  finer,  Dr.  Clarke  tells  us,  in  the  Holy  Land,  /  j 
than  the  view  of  Napolose,  (our  Author  spells  it  Nahious,)  from  .1 
the  heights  around  it.  This  populous  and  flourishing  town, 
the  ancient  Sichein  or  Sichar,  fills  up  the  valley  between  Mount  9 
Gerizim  and  Mount  Ebal.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  M 
The  population  is  almost  entirely  Mahommedan,  the  Greek  Chris-  ^ 
tians  not  amounting  to  fifty,  ami  as  for  the  Samaritans,  a  remnant 
of  whom  existed  in  the  time  of  Matindrell,  the  Author  w  as  inform-  9 

eii  that  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  families  remaining,  and  they  1 

lived  in  the  greatest  privacy  and  obscurity.  There  are  no  Jews,  Jj 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  as  he  suggests,  that  religious  prejudices  J 
against  the  plac*€^  may  deter  them  from  residing  here,  notw  ithsiaiid-  ^ 
ing  its  commercial  attractions.  At'riberius  they  form  the  princi-  ^ 
pal  part  of  the  |)optilation.  Mr.  Buckingham  visited  Jacob's  well, 
which,  by  throwing  a  stone  into  it,  he  ascertained  to  be  of  | 
considerable  depth,  but  at  that  season  dry.  He  confirms  the  ^ 
statement  of  Maundrell,  that  Gerizim,  which  is  on  the  South  of  |il 
the  town,  has  by  fartlie  more  fertile  appearance,  Mount  Ebal  being 
more  abrupt ;  but  he  did  not  ascend  either.  Their  altitude 
ap|>€ared  to  be  nearly  equal,  not  exceeding  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet  from  the  level  of  the  valley. 

The  volume  contains,  besides  the  portrait  of  the  Author,  and 
the  plans  already  mentioned,  a  map  of  Palestine,  and  a  series 
of  interesting  vignettes  on  wood.  No  pains  have  been  spared, 
to  render  tht^  Travels  generally  acceptable. 
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Aft.  II.  The  Fiilage  Mimtrelf  and  other  Poems.  By  John  CUre»  the 
Northamptonshire  Peasant.  2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  xxviii,  428.  (Por¬ 
trait)  Price  12s.  London.  1821. 

IT  still  holds  as  true  as  eTer»  that  a  poet  must  be  born  a  poet, 
he  cannot  ^ow  into  one  ;  but  then  this  must  be  understood 
not  of  the  |>oetical  talent  so  much  as  of  the  poetical  character. 
An  ear  for  verse  and  a  command  of  lan^uaj^  are  accomplish- 
lueiits  not  less  within  the  reach  of  moderate  faculties  and  ordi¬ 
nary  characters,  than  a  taste  in  the  arts,  or  musical  skill;  but  not 
so  an  eye  and  a  heart  for  nature,  not  so  the  calm  intellectual 
enthusiasm,  the  passion  for  beauty,  and  the  self-drawn  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  genuine  poet.  This  is  the  age  of  mechanism.  Me¬ 
chanism  of  all  kinds  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost  perfection  ; 
and  |K)etry,  that  exquisite  species  of  mechanism,  has,  like  every 
thing  else,  been  wrought  up  to  a  steam-engine  nicety.  The 
same  increased  facility  of  production,  too,  which  has  overstock¬ 
ed  with  cottons  our  foreign  markets,  has  produced  a  glut  of  lite¬ 
rary  commodities,  especially  in  the  article  of  verse,  at  home. 
Nor  is  there  much  fault  to  be  found  with  the  average  quality  of 
the  article  produced :  if  not  of  so  durable  a  texture  as  the 
coarser  fabric  which  it  once  cost  ten  times  the  labour  to  pro¬ 
duce,  it  is  far  more  smooth,  brilliant,  and  ornamental.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  want  of  good  poetry  ;  that  is,  lively, 
sparkling,  elegant,  classical,  clever  composition, — composition 
as  superior  to  these  poems  of  our  Northamptonshire  Peasant, 
as  a  Dutch  tulip  is  to  a  hedge-row  violet.  But  then  Clare's 
|>oems  have  just  this  peculiarity,  that,  how  inferior  soever,  in 
some  points  of  comparison,  to  the  works  of  literary  artists  born 
under  a  happier  star,  they  are  spontaneous,  and,  in  the  true 
sense,  original.  Though  of  modest  pretensions,  they  arc  perfect 
in  their  kind,  like  every  thing  which  Nature  gives  birth  to.  Such 
a  poet  as  John  Clare,  education  could  not  have  made,  nor  could 
adversity  destroy.  We  may  apply  to  him  the  beautiful  hues  of 
Wordsworth : 

I  ‘  Then  Nature  said . 

This  lad  I  to  myself  will  take, 
lie  shall  he  mine,  and  1  will  make 
A  Poet  of  ray  own.* 

These  poems  breathe  of  Nature  in  every  line.  They  are,  like 
Morland's  inimitable  drawings,  not  studies  from  nature,  but 
transcripts  of  her  works  :  his  cattle,  his  birds,  his  tret*s  and  bushes 
,  are  all  portraits.  There  is  a  literal  fidelity  in  the  sketches, 
which  only  true  genius  could  keep  from  sinking  into  vulgarity  ; 
while  the  rural  feeling  which  pervades  and  characterizes  them, 
gives  meaning  and  animation  to  the  tameness  of  the  rural  scene. 
I  he  best  substitute  lor  a  walk  in  the  country — we  ilo  not  mean 
Haropftcad'-^to  those  who  are  immured  in  the  metropolis, 
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would  be,  so  far  as  the  mind  is  concerned,  the  perusal  of  some 
of  the  poems  of  dohn  Clare. 

It  is  hi|;lily  gratify to  us  to  learn  from  the  Editor's  Intro¬ 
duction  to  these  volumes,  that  Clare's  former  volume  met  with 
the  success  which  it  so  amply  deserved,  and  that  the  patronage 
wiiich  it  obtained  lor  him,  has  been  so  ediciently  nnd  so  judici¬ 
ously  exercised.  A  fund  raised  by  the  contributions  of  several 
noblemen  and  g^entlemen,  chietly  throut^h  the  instruiuentulity  of 
Admiral  Lord  Hadstock,  has  made*  our  Author 

‘  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year.’ 

Nay,  by  this  time,  his  iueome  exceeds  that  sum.  And  he  is  mar¬ 
ried,  has  a  daughter,  and  lives  amid  his  native  scenes. 

*  In  the  Spring  of  1820,  Clare  married  ‘‘  Patty  of  the  Vale,*’ — 

the  Hosebud  in  humble  life,** — or,  to  speak  in  prose,  IMartha 
Turner,  the  daughter  of  a  cottage  farmer  rcsidingat  Walkherd  Lodge, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridge  Casterton,  whose  portion  consisted 
of  nothing  beyond  the  virtues  of  industry,  frugality,  neatness,  good- 
temper,  and  a  sincere  love  for  her  husband ;  qualities,  indeed,  which 
contribute  more  than  wealth  to  the  happiness  of  the  marriage  state  ; 
but  money  is  still  a  desirable  accompaniment,  and  for  want  of  it  our 
Foetus  bnunccs  arc  sonicwdmt  too  much  straitened  to  support  his  fa¬ 
mily  with  comfort.  His  household  consists  at  the  present  time  of  his 
father  and  mother,  who  arc  aged  and  inhrm,  his  wife,  and  a  little 
girl  w'ho  bids  fair  to  be  the  eldest  of  a  family,  which  at  this  rate  may 
be  expected  to  be  pretty  numerous.  They  all  live  together  in  the 
cottage  in  which  Clare  was  born.’ 

There  must  be  happiness  in  that  cottage  ;  for  there  sits  an 
aged  father  in  the  *  easy  chair'  presented  to  him  as  a  tribute  to 
the  merits  of  his  son  ;  there,  too,  rescued  by  filial  piety  from  the 
asylum 

— •  where  poverty  demands  to  live. 

Where  parish  bounty  scowls  his  scornful  brow. 

And  grudges  the  scant  fare  he’s  forced  to  give,’^ 

ail  infirm  mother  nurses  her  grand-daughter;  and  there  a  son 
sees  fulfilled  bis  purest  wishes,  and  is  enjoying  the  exquisite 
satisfaction  of  paying  back  in  daily  attciitioiis  a  debt  of  duty  and 
gratitude. 

*  Calm  resignation  meets  a  happy  end. 

And  Proviilcncc,  long  trusted,  brings  a  friend. 

—Bless  thee,  my  father!  Thou’st  been  kind  to  me. 

And  God,  who  saw  it,  will  be  kind  to  thcc. 

Thou’st  met  with  friends  who  joy  to  damp  despair. 

And,  when  most  needed,  brought  thy  easy  chair; 

An  easy  scat  thy  wasted  form  to  bless. 

And  moke  thy  useless  limbs  to  pain  thcc  less. 
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O  inaj*tt  thou  long,  enjoy  the  .comfort  ,  *  \ 

[  Live  long  to  blew  them  who  the  deeu.hav^  oOfipl 

•  Then  change  thy  earthly  pains  for  joys  in  heavwl 

So  beau  the  bosom  of  thine  only  son,  ' 

Whose  bliss  is  at  its  height,  whose  long  hope's  cfown’Ot 
To  prove,  when  wanted  must|  thy  friends  are.foune** 

There  is  something  exquisiiely  touching  in  the  warmth  and 
leiulerness  of  this  noble  jieasant's  affection -for  his  ag^d  parents. 
Would  to  God  that  piietry  werealjvays  the  fdster-iiurse  of  sen¬ 
timents  and  passions  stich  as  have  utterance  in  the^fojlowinj 

‘  EFFUSION/  \ 

*  Ah,  little  did*  1  Uiink  in  time  that’s* past. 

By  summer  burnt,  or  numb’d  by  winters  blasts 
Delving  the  ditch  a  livelihood  to  earn,  ' 

Or  lumping  corn  out  in  a  dusty  barn ; 

With  aching  bones  returning  home  at  night, 

«  And  sitting  down  with  weary  hand  to  write; 

_  Ah,  little  did  1  think,  as  then  unknown,  ^ 

m  Those  artless  rhymes  I  even  blush’d  to  own  .  * 

to  Would  be  one  day  applauded  and  approv’d,  ^ 

B  By  learning  notic’d,  and  by*  genius  lov’d. 

P  God  knows,  my  hopes  were  many,  but  my  pain 

^  Damp’d  all  the  prospects  which  I  hop'd' to 'gain  ;  ‘ 

If,  1' hardly  dar'd  to  hope. — Thou  corncr-chair, 

In  which  I’ve  oil  slung  back  in  deep  despair, 

P  Hadst  thou  expression,  thou  couldst  easy  tell 

The  pains  and  all  that  I  have  known  too  well: 

I  ’Twould  be  but  sorrow’s  tale,  yet  still  ’twould  be 

A  tale  of  truth,  and  passing  sweet  to'rae^  * 

How  oft  upon  my  hand  I’re  laid  my  head, 

^  And  thought  how  pc»verty  deforn/d  our  shed: 

K  Look'd  on  each  parent’s  face  I  fain  had  cheer’d.  .  ** 

H  Where  sorrow  triumph’d,  and  pale  want  appear’d ; 

I  a  And  sigh’d,  and  hop’d,'  and  wish’d  some 'day  Woltfd  COtue. 

-  4  When  1  might  bring  a  blessing  to  their  h6tne,^  t  i  »• 

I  That  toil  and  merit  comforts  had  in  storej  ‘  ’  \ 

I  ♦  To  bid  the  tear  defile  their  checks  no  more. 

'  i  Who  that  has  feelings  would  not  wish  t6  be  ' 

iA  friend  to  parents,  such  as  mine  to  me,*' 

Who  in  distress  broke  their  last  crusf  in  twain, 

And  though  want  pinch’d,  the  remnant  broke  agaiOi  [ 
And  still,  if  craving  of  their  scanty  bread, 

Gave  their  last  mouthful  that  I  might  be  fed? 

Nor  for  their  own  wants  tear-drops  follow’d  free,  [ 

Worse  anguish  stung^they  had  no  more  for  me.  * 

And  now  hope’s  sun  is  looking  brighter  out,  *  ' 

And  S|>i-eading  thin  the  clouds  of  fear  and  doubt| 
lliat  long  in  gloomy  sad  suspense  to  me 
Hid  Use  loDg*waited  smiles  I  wish'd  to  see.  * 

Vot.  XVII.  N.8.  n 
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And  DOWf  my  parents,  helping  you  is  sweet,— 

The  rudest  havoc  fortune  could  complete ; 

A  piteous  couple,  little  blest  with  friends. 

Where  pain  and  poverty  have  had  their  ends. 

1*11  be  thy  crutch,  my  father,  lean  on  me; 

Weakness  knits  stubborn  w'hile  its  bearing  thee: 

And  hard  shall  fall  the  shock  of  fortunc*s  frown, 

To  eke  thy  sorrows,  ere  it  breaks  me  down. 

My  mother,  too,  thy  kindness  shall  be  met, 

And  ere  I’m  able  w'ill  1  pay  the  debt; 

For  what  thou’st  done,  and  what  gone  through  for  me 
My  last-carn’d  sixpence  will  1  break  with  thee : 

And  when  roj  dwindled  sum  won’t  more  divide, 

Then  take  it  all — to  fate  I’ll  leave  the  rest; 

In  helping  thee  1*11  always  feel  a  pride. 

Nor  think  I'm  happy  till  ye  both  are  blest.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  65.7 

But  our  readers  may  be  pleased  to  take  a  peep  into  the  inside 
of  the  Poet’s  cottage.  We  transcribe  the  following  sketch  froa 
*  a  visit  to  John  Clare,’  inserted  in  a  periodical  publication  o( 
considerable  merit  and  interest. 


*  Helpstone  consists  of  two  streets,  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  In  the  middle  stand  the  church  and  a  cross,  both  rather  pictih 
resque  objects,  but  neither  of  them  very  ancient.  Clare  lives  in  the 
right  hand  street.  I  knew  the  cottage  by  the  elm  trees  which  over* 
hang  it: 

— —  The  witchen  branches  nigh. 

O’er  my  snug  box  towering  high— 
and  was  glad  to  hear  that  they  arc  not  now  likely  to  be  cut  down. 

*  On  a  projecting  wall  in  the  inside  of  the  cottage,  which  is  white 
washed,  are  hung  some  well  engraved  portraits,  in  gilt  frames,  wiihi 
neat  drawing  of  Helostone  Church,  and  a  sketch  of  Clare’s  head 
which  Hilton  copied  in  water  colours,  from  the  large  painting,  sod 
•ent  as  a  present  to  Clare’s  father.  1  think  that  no  act  of  kindnea 
ever  touched  him  more  than  this ;  and  I  have  remarked  on  several  oc* 
casions,  that  the  thought  of  what  would  be  his  father’s  feelings  oi 
any  fortunate  circumstance  occurring,  has  given  him  more  visible  n* , 
tisfaction,  than  all  the  commendations  which  have  been  bestowed  oi 
his  genius.  I  believe  we  must  go  into  low  life  to  know  bow  very  mud 
parents  can  be  beloved  by  their  children.  Perhaps  it  may  be  ths 
they  do  more  for  them,  or  that  the  affection  of  the  child,  is  conceo* 
trated  on  them  the  more,  from  having  no  other  friend  on  whom  it  csi 
fall.  1  saw  Clare’s  father  in  the  garden  :  it  was  a  6ne  day,  and  bs; 
rheumatism  allowed  him  just  to  move  about,  hut  with  the  aid  of  tw« 
•ticks,  he  could  scarcely  drag  his  feet  along:  he  can  neither  kneel  dot 
•loop.  I  thought  of  Clare’s  lines : 

I’ll  be  thy  crutch,  my  father,  lean  on  me ; 

Weakneu  kniU  stubborn  vshiU  its  bearing  thee,  \ 

*  The  father,  though  so  intirm,  is  only  fifty  six  jrears  of  age  ;  tbtj 
■mthcr  is  about  seven  years  older.  While  I  was  taikinc  to  the  ok 
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I  tna)!,  Clare  hail  prcparcil  *ome  refreahmcnt  within,  and  with  theappe- 
i  Cite  of  a  thresher  we  went  to  our  luncheon  ol  bread  and  cheese,  and 
'  capital  beer  from  the  Bell.  In  the  midst  of  our  o|>erauons,  his  little 
>  girl  awoke,  a  fine  lively  pretty  creature,  with  a  forehead  like  her  fa- 
I  ther’s,  of  ample  promise.  She  totlereil  along  the  floor,  and  as  her 
J  father  looked  utter  her  with  the  fondest  affection,  and  with  n  careful 
j||  twitch  of  his  eyebrow  when  she  seemed  in  danger,  the  last  verse  of 
9  his  address  to  her  came  into  my  mind  : 

3  Lonl  knows  my  heart,  it  loves  tliec  much; 

3  And  may  my  feelings,  aches,  and  such, 

•  lH  The  puiirs  1  meet  in  folly's  clutch. 

Be  never  thine; 

i  Child,  it’s  a  tender  string  to  touch, 

J  Tlint  sounds  “  thou'rl  mine.*'  Vol.  I.  p.  163.^ 

M  *  Our  meal  ended,  Clare  opened  an  old  oak  bookcase,  and  showed 
35*7.  library.  It  contains  a  very  good  collection  of  modern  poems, 

£t:liiefly  presents  made  him  since  the  publication  of  his  Brst  volume, 
froa  ■  ^Among  the  works  of  Burns.  Cowper,  Wordsworth, ^Coleridge,  Keats, 
^  #  ^Crnbhe,  and  about  twenty  volumes  of  Cookers  Poets,  I  was  pleased 
sec  the  Nithsdale  and  (inlloway  Sang  of  our  friend  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham,  to  whom  Clare  expresses  a  great  desire  to  he  introduced  f  he 
right  iihought  as  I  ihd,*  that  only  **  Auld  Lang  Syne*’  could  have  produced 
licts*  •auch  poems  as  the  Lord’s  Marie,  Bonnie  Lady  Anne,  and  the*  Mer- 
I  the  sniaid  of  Gallowa’.  The  Lady  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborougb,>hail 
Qver*  *  just  made  him  a  present  of  Miss  Aikin’s  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Prom  Sir  W.  Scott  be  received  (1  think)  the  Lady  of  the  Laker  and 
Chatterton’s  Poems  of  Rowley,  in  lieu  of  two  guineas  which  were 
offered  him ;  he  had  requested  to  have  the  value  of  the  gifl  enhanced 
a.  by  the  autograph  of  Sir  Walter,  in  one  or  both  the  volumes,  but  his 
rhite  .#wmIi  w’as  refused.  Crabbe’s  works  were  sent  hhn,  by  Lord  Milton, 
diht  ^he  day  I  called  at  Hclpstone.  To  see  so  many  books  liandsomtfly 
head  ^ghound,  and  **  flash’d  about  with  golden  letters,”  as  be  describes  it,  in 
’  ***^ffBI*^  ^  place  as  Clare’s  cottage,  gave  it  almost  a  romantic  air,  for, 

doesIBloxcept  in  cleanliness,  it  is  no  whit  superior  to  the  habitations,  of  the 
il  oc-^^Kpoorcst  of ^ the  peasantry.  The  hearth  has  no  fire-place  on  lit,  which 
gs  01  StO'one  accustomed  to  coal  fires  looked  comfortless,  out  dare  found  it 
le  »  m  otherwise  ;  and  1  could  readily  picture  him  enjoying,  os  he  describes 
ed  01  ^himself  in  one  of  his  early  sonnets,  «  r  ;  ^ ’  j  i 

.f  — ■  — Tlie  happy  winter-night,  -  in 

*  M  When  the  storm  pelted  down  with  nil  his  might,  ’  [“  ,i 

J  And  roar’d  ana  bellow’d  in  the  cMmtiey-top,  */  ’ 

^  «  And  patter’d  vehement  Against  the  ^*ndow-llght,^  ^  ^ 

id  hi  Jp  And  on  the  threshold  Tell  the  quick  caves-drop.  ‘ 

S  HoW' blest  I’Ve  listen’d  on  my  comer  stool,  '  u  i i  c 

?1  DOT  V  Heard  the  storm  rage,  and  hugg’d  my  happy  spot,^  '*’^ 

s  While  the  fond  |>arent  wrnund  her  whirring  spool, «  1* 

9  And  spar’d  a  sigh  for  the  poor  wanderer’s  lot.'f 

In  thee,  sweet  hut,  this  happiness  was  prov’d^  * 

;  tkt^K  And  Uicse  endear  and  make  thee  doubly  lov’d*’ 

leok^V  "  /roWrm  Afa^zhtry  pp.  Nov,  1.  IHdI. 

■  li  i 
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But  we  must  now  turn  from  the  man  to  the  Author*  The 
Village  Minstrel,  the  principal  poem  in  the  present  volumes^ 
was  be<2^un  in  the  autumn  of  1819;  and  was  finished  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  his  former  ])ublication.  To  the  fate  of  that 
volume,  the  Author  alludes  with  natural  anxiety  at  the  end  oC 
the  poem  ;  ‘  and  the  state  of  dreary  misery  in  which  he  thet 

*  lived,*  is  sujrt^ested  by  the  Editor  as  an  ‘  excuse  for  some  ap. 

*  parently  discontented  stanzas  about  the  middle  of  the  poem,^ 
‘  if  any  excuse  be  necessary  for  some  of  the  most  vie^orous  and 

*  beautiful  ebullitions  of  truepoesy,  than  can  be  met  with  in  our 
‘  laiu^ua^e.’  Ltibin,  like  (liles  in  the  Farmer’s  Hoy,  is  at  once 
the  hero  and  the  minstrel;  but  there  is  more  of**  Edwin’*  than  of 
(liles  about  Clare,  and  had  Beattie  been  living;,  he  mi^ht  have 
been  surprised  to  hnd  the  half-alle^oricul  idea  which  he  has  im- 
bodied  in  his  elegant  villager,  realized  in  a  living  wight,  who 
comes  forward  to  tell  bis  own  tale.  In  jilace  of  the  lazy  young 
enthusiast  who  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  pipe  to  the  rustics, 
or  stroll  for  whole  days  among  rocks  and  woods,  and  listen  to% 
philosophical  hermit,  we  have  here  a  substantial  English  labourer, 
a  consumer  of  bread  and  cheese  and  porter,  who  has  been  com* 
pelled  to  work  hard  for  a  bare  livelihood ;  and  if,  like  Edwin, 
he  is  *  no  vulgar  boy,’  it  is  because  his  mind  has  been  bornt 
up  by  the  elasticity  of  genius,  above  the  vulgarizing  influenot 
of  his  circumstances  and  employment. 

*  Young  Lubin  was  a  peasant  from  his  birth; 

His  sire  a  hind  born  to  the  dail  and  plough. 

To  thump  the  corn  out  and  to  till  the  earth, 

The  coarsest  chance  which  nature’s  laws  allow, 

To  earn  his  living  by  a  sweating  brow ; 

Thus  labour’s  early  days  did  rugged  roll, 

Mixed  with  untimely  toil ; — but  e’en  as  now. 

Ambitious  prospects  bred  his  little  soul. 

And  fancy  .soared,  and  sung,  ’bove  poverty’s  control. 

«  O  who  can  speak  his  joys  when  spring’s  young  room 
From  wood  and  pasture  open’d  on  his  view. 

When  tender  green  buds  blush  upon  the  thorn. 

And  the  first  primrose  dips  its  leaves  in  dew : 

Each  varied  charm  how  joy’d  would  he  pursue, 

Tempted  to  trace  their  beauties  through  the  day  1 
Grey-girdled  eve,  and  morn  of  rosy  hue 
Have  both  beheld  him  on  his  lonely  way. 

Far,  far  remote  from  boys,  and  their  unpleasing  play* 

‘  Sequester’d  nature  was  his  heart’s  delight; 

Him  would  she  lend  thro*  wood  and  lonely  plain. 
Searching  the  pooty  from  the  rushy  dyke ; 

And  while  the  thrush  sang  her  long-silenc’d  strain, 

He  thought  it  sweet,  and  mock'd  it  o’er  again : 
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And  while  he  pluckM  the  primrose  in  its  pride, 

He  ponder’d  o’er  its  bloom  ’tween  joy  and  pain; 

And  a  rude  sonnet  in  its  praise  he  tried, 

Where  nature’s  simple  way  the  aid  of  art  supplied. 

'  The  freshen’d  landscapes  round  his  routs  unfurl’d, 

The  fine  tinjj’d  clouds  above,  the  woods  below. 

Each  met  his  eye  a  new-revealing  world, 

Delighting  more  as  more  he  learn’d  to  know ; 

Each  journey  sweeter,  musing  to  and  fro. 

Surrounded  thus,  not  paradise  more  sweet, 

Enthusiasm  made  his  soul  to  glow; 

His  heart  with  wild  sensations  used  to  beat; 

As  nature  seemly  sang,  his  muttcrings  would  repeat. 

*  O  who  can  tell  the  sweets  of  May-day's  morn. 

To  waken  rapture  in  a  feeling  mind, 

When  the  gilt  east  unveils  her  dappled  dawn, 

And  the  gay  woodlark  has  its  nest  resign’d. 

As  slow  the  sun  creeps  up  the  hill  behind  ; 

Morn  redd'iiing  round,  and  daylight's  spotless  hue, 

As  set*mingly  w  ilh  rose  and  lily  lin'd ; 

While  all  the  prospect  round  beams  fair  to  view, 

Like  a  sweet  opening  fiower  with  its  unsullied  dew. 

*  Ah,  often  brushing  through  the  dripping  grass. 

Has  he  been  st'en  to  catch  this  early  charm, 

List’ning  the  “  love  song”  of  the  healthy  lass 
Passing  with  milk-pail  on  her  well-tum'd  arm ; 

Or  meeting  objects  from  the  rousing  farm  ; 

The  jingling  plough-teams  driving  down  the  steep*, 

Waggon  and  cart — and  sheph<*rd-dog8*  alarm. 

Unising  the  bleatings  of  unfolding  sheep. 

As  o'er  ihe  mountain  top  the  red  sun  ’gins  to  peep. 

*  Nor  could  the  day's  decline  escape  his  gaze ; 

He  lov'd  the  closing  as  the  rising  day. 

And  oft  would  stand  to  catch  the  setting  rays, 

Wh  ose  last  beams  stole  not  unperceiv'd  away; 

When,  h<*sitaling  like  a  stag  at  bay, 

The  bright  unwearied  sun  seem'd  loth  to  drop, 

I'ill  chaos'  night-bounds  hurried  him  away. 

And  drove  him  headlong  from  the  mountain-top. 

And  shut  the  lovely  scene,  and  bade  all  nature  slop. 

*  With  contemplation's  stores  his  mind  to  fill, 

O  doubly  happy  would  he  roam  as  then, 

W’hen  the  blue  eve  crept  deeper  round  the  hill, 

While  the  coy  rabbit  ventur'd  from  his  den, 

And  weary  labour  sought  his  rest  agen  ; 

Lone  wanderings  led  him  baply  by  the  stream 
Where  unperceiv'd  he  'joy'd  his  hours  at  will. 

Musing  the  cricket  twittering  o'er  its  dream. 

Or  watching  o'er  the  brook  the  moon*light*s  dancing  beam 
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*  As  mosl  ot  naiurcs  chiUlren  prove  to  be, 

His  little  ^oul  was  easy  made  to  smart, 

His  tear  was  quickly  born  to  sympathy, 

And  s(H>n  were  roused  the  feelings  of  his  heart 
In  olheiV  woes  and  wants  to  bear  a  part. 

Yon  parish-huts,  where  want  is  shovM  to  die, 

He  never  viewM  them  hut  his  tear  would  start ; 

He  past  not  by  the  doors  without  a  sigh, 

And  felt  for  every  woe  of  work  house- misery. 

*  ()  Poverty  \  thy  frowns  were  early  dealt 
O’er  him  who  inournM  tluH;,  not  by  lancy  led 
To  whine  and  wail  o’er  woes  he  never  felt, 

Staining  his  rhymes  with  tears  he  never  shed. 

And  heaving  sighs  a  mock  song  only  bred : 

Alas!  he  knew  too  much  of  every  pain 

That  shower’d  full  thick  on  his  unsheller’d  head  5 
And  as  his  tears  and  sighs  did  erst  complain. 

His  numbers  took  it  up,  and  wept  it  o’er  again. 

‘  Folks  much  may  wonder  how  the  thing  may  be, 
That  Lubin’s  taste  should  seek  relined  joys. 

And  court  tl/  enchanting  smiles  of  Poesy; 

Pred  in  a  village  full  of  strife  and  noise. 

Old  senseless  gossips,  and  blackguarding  boys, 
Ploughmen  and  threshers ;  whose  discourses  led 
'Po  nothing  more  than  labour’s  rude  employs, 

^Bout  work  being  slack,  and  rise  and  fall  of  bread. 
And  who  were  like  to  die  and  who  were  like  to  wed  : 

‘  Housewives  discoursing  ’bout  their  hens  and  cocks. 
Spinning  long  stories,  wearing  half  the  day ; 

Sad  deeds  bewailing  of  the  prowling  fox  ; 

How  in  the  roost  the  thief  had  knav’d  his  way. 

And  made  their  market-profits  all  a  prey. 

And  other  losses  too  the  dames  recite. 

Of  chick,  and  duck,  and  gosling  gone  astray; 

All  falling  prizes  to  the  swopping  kite: 

And  so  the  story  runs  both  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

‘  Nor  sabbathnlays  much  better  thoughts  instil; 

The  true-going  churchman  hears  the  signal  ring, 

And  lakes  his  book  his  homage  to  fulfil. 

And  joins  the  clerk  his  amen-task  to  sing. 

And  rarely  home  forgets  the  text  to  bring; 

But  soon  as  service  ends,  he  ’gins  again, 

'Bout  signs  in  weather,  late  or  forward  spring, 

Of  prospects  go<Hi  or  bad  in  growing  grain; 

And  if  the  sermon’s  long  he  waits  the  end  with  pain. 

‘  A  more  uncouthly  lout  was  hardly  seen 
Beneath  the  shroud  of  ignorance  than  he ; 

1  he  sport  of  all  the  vilhigc  he  has  been,’ 

Who  with  his  simple  looks  oft  jested  free; 
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‘  Autumn  time — the  cornfield— liarvpst-liome — harvest  sup- 
€  per— the  statute— the  poor  sailor— the  recruiting  serjeanl — 

*  the  village  feast — rural  love — villaiyo  sports — these  lorui  a 
series  of  rural  sketclu»s  etptally  gra])hical.  But  we  j>ass  them 
oVerto  insert  the  Poet’s  indij^naut  deprecation  of  that  mistaken 
policy  which  has  pushed  the  system  ol  enclosure  to  so  vexatious 
and  ruinous  an  extent.  Poets  are  not  always  sounti  political  eco¬ 
nomists,  ill  proof  of  which,  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  \  illai;*e  has  olten 
been  adverted  to  ;  but  it  is  our  firm  persuasion,  that  the  changes 
deplored  by  Lubin,  have,  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  been 
decidedly  prejudicial. 

‘  There  once  were  springs,  when  tiaisies'  silver  studs 
Like  sheets  of  snow  on  every  pasture  spread  ; 

There  once  were  summers,  w  hen  the  cr()N\ -flower  buds 
Like  golden  sunbeams  brightest  lustre  shed  ; 

And  trees  grew  once  that  shelter’d  Lubin’s  liead ; 

There  once  were  brooks  sweet  whimpering  down  the  vale: 

The  brooks  no  more — kingcup  and  daisy  fled  ; 

Their  last  fallen  tree  the.  naked  moors  bewail, 

And  scarce  a  bush  is  left  to  tell  the  mournful  tale. 

‘  There  once  were  days,  the  woodman  knows  it  well, 

\Vhen  shades  e’en  echoed  with  the  singing  thrush; 

1  here  once  were  hours,  the  ploughman’s  tale  can  tell, 

^Vhen  morning's  beauty  wore  its  earliest  blush, 

How  woodlarks  carol’d  from  eaeh  stumpy  bush  ; 

T.ubin  himself  has  marked  them  soar  and  sing: 

The  thorns  are  gone,  the  wocullark’s  song  is  hush, 

Spring  more  resembles  winter  now  than  spring, 

The  shades  are  banish'd  all — the  birds  have  took  to  wiiui. 

O 

‘  There  once  we:e  lanes  in  nature’s  freedom  dropt, 

'riierc  once  were  paths  that  every  valley  wound, — 

Inclosure  came,  and  every  path  was  stopt  ; 

Kach  tyrant  fix'd  Ids  sign  where  paths  were  found, 

I'o  hint  a  trespass  now  who  cross’d  the  ground  : 

Justice  is  made  to  speak  as  they  command  ; 

The  high  road  now  must  be  each  stinted  bound  : 

— Inclosurc,  thou'rt  a  curse  upon  the  land, 

And  tasteless  was  the  w  retch  w  ho  thy  existence  plann'd. 

*  \e  fields,  yc  scenes  so  dear  to  Lubin’s  eye. 

Ye  meadow -blooms,  ye  pasture-tlowers,  farewel ! 

^c  banish'd  trees,  ye  make  me  deeply  sigh, — 

Inclosure  came,  and  all  your  glories  fell  : 

L  cn  the  old  oak  that  crown’d  yon  rifled  dell, 
hoSe  age  had  made  it  sacred  to  llie  view, 

Not  long  was  left  his  cliildren's  fate  to  tell} 
here  ignorance  and  wealth  I hetr  course  pursue. 

Each  tree  must  tumble  dowu— old  **  Lea-close  Oak,'’  adieu!* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  48 — 51. 
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Rut  we  must  not  multiply  our  extracts  ;  nor  will  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  onlcrto  interest  our  ri'atiers  in  these  volumes.  We  shall 
merely,  therefore,  select,  from  the  minor  poems,  two  or  three 
specimens,  which  will  amply  shew  that  neitlier  is  our  Poet’s  vein 
exhausted,  nor  has  his  mind  stood  still.  There  is  no  diminution 
of  viirotir  in  his  later  productions,  although  there  is  a  visible 
improvement  of  taste.  He  has  evidently  not  relaxed  in  his  elVorts, 
nor  ^rown  indolent  from  success,  but  has  presented  us  with  two 
volumes  which  entitle  him  at  once  to  the  thanks  and  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  every  lover  of  rural  Nature. 

‘  The  last  of  March. —  Written  at  Lolham  Erhs, 

‘  Though  o’er  the  darksome  northern  hill 
Old  ambush'd  winter  frowning  flics, 

And  faintly  drifts  his  threatenings  still 
In  snowy  sleet  and  blackening  skies; 

Yet  where  the  willow  leaning  lies 
And  slnelds  beneath  the  budding  flower, 

Where  banks  to  break  the  wind  arise, 

'Tis  sweet  to  sit  and  spend  an  hour, 

*  Though  floods  of  winter  bustling  fall 
Adown  the  arches  bleak  and  blea. 

Though  snow-storms  clothe  the  mossy  wall, 

And  hourly  whiten  o’er  the  lea; 

Yet  when  from  clouds  the  sun  is  free 
And  warms  the  learning  bird  to  sing, 

’Neath  sloping  bank  and  sheltering  tree 
’Tis  sweet  to  watch  the  creeping  ^ipring, 

‘  Though  still  so  early,  one  may  spy 
And  track  her  footsteps  every  hour; 

The  daisy  with  its  golden  eye, 

And  primrose  bursting  into  flower ; 

And  snugly,  where  the  thorny  bower 
Keeps  off  the  nipping  frost  and  wind, 

Excluding  all  but  sun  and  shower, 

There,  children  early  violets  find. 

*  Here  ’neatli  the  shelving  bank’s  retreat 
The  horse-blob  swells  its  golden  ball ; 

Nor  fear  the  lady-smocks  to  meet 

The  snows  that  round  their  blossoms  fall : 

Here  by  the  arch’s  ancient  wall 
The  antique  elder  buds  anew; 

Again  the  bulrush  sprouting  tall 
The  water  wrinkles,  rippling  through. 

*  As  spring’s  warm  herald  April  comes, 

As  nature’s  sleep  is  nearly  past, 

How  sw^et  to  hear  the  wakening  hums 
Of  aught  beside  the  winter  blast  ?  * 
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Of  feather’d  minstrels  first  and  last. 

The  robin’s  song’s  again  begun ; 

And,  as  skies  clear  when  overcast, 

I.arks  rise  to  hail  the  peeping  sun. 

‘  The  startling  peewits,  as  they  pass, 
Scream  joyous  whirring  over-head, 
night  glad  the  fields  and  meadow  grass 
Will  quickly  hide  their  careless  shed: 

The  rooks,  where  yonder  witchens  spread, 
Quawk  clamorous  to  the  Spring’s  approach; 

Here  silent,  from  its  watery  bed, 

To  hail  her  coming,  leaps  the  roach. 

‘  While  stalking  o’er  the  fields  again 
In  stripp’d  defiance  to  the  storms. 

The  hardy  seedsman  spreads  the  grain. 

And  all  his  hopeful  toil  performs, — 

In  docks  the  timid  pigeon  swarms. 

For  scatter’d  kernels  chance  may  spare; 

And  as  the  plough  unbeds  the  worms. 
The  crows  and  magpies  gather  there. 

•  Yon  bullocks  lowc  their  liberty, 

The  young  grass  cropping  to  their  fill ; 
And  colts,  from  straw-yards  neighing  free, 
Spring’s  opening  promise  ’joy  at  will : 
Along  the  bank,  beside  the  rill. 

The  happy  lambkins  bleat  and  run, 

Tlien  weary,  ’neath  a  sheltering  hill 
Drop  basking  in  the  gleaming  sun. 

‘  At  distance  from  the  water’s  edge, 

On  hanging  sallow’s  farthest  stretch. 

The  moor-hen  ’gins  her  nest  of  sedge 
Safe  from  destroying  school-bcw’s  reach. 
Fen-sparrows  chirp  and  fly  to  fetch 
The  wither’d  reed  down  rustling  nigh. 

And,  by  the  sunny  side  the  ditch. 

Prepare  their  dwelling  warm  and  dry. 

*  Again  a  storm  encroaches  round. 

Thick  clouds  are  darkening  deep  behind; 
And,  through  the  arches,  hoarsely  sound 
The  risings  of  the  hollow  wind; 

Spring’s  early  hopes  seem  half  resign’d. 
And  silent  for  a  while  remain; 

Till  sunbeams  broken  clouds  can  And, 
And  brighten  all  to  life  again. 

«  Ere  yet  a  hailstone  pattering  comes, 

Or  dimps  the  pool  the  rainy  squall. 

One  hears,  in  mighty  murmuring  hums. 

The  spirit  of  the  tempest  call: 
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Here  sheltering  ’neath  the  ancient  wall 
1  still  pursue  my  musing  dreams, 

And  as  the  hailstones  round  me  fall 
1  murk  their  bubbles  in  the  streams. 

‘  Reflection  here  is  warm’d  to  sigh, 

'Fradilion  gives  these  brigs  renown. 

Though  heedless  Time  long  pass’d  them  by 
Nor  thought  them  worthy  noting  down: 

Here  in  the  mouth  of  every  clown 
The  “  Roman  Road”  familiar  sounds; 

All  else,  with  everlasting  frown. 

Oblivion’s  mantling  mist  surrounds. 

•  These  walls  the  work  of  Roman  liands! 

How  may  conjecturing  Fancy  pore. 

As  lonely  here  one  calmly  stands 
On  paths  that  age  has  trampled  o’er. 

The  builders’  names  arc  known  no  more ; 

No  spot  on  earth  their  memory  bears ; 

And  crowds,  reflecting  thus  before. 

Have  since  found  graves  as  dark  as  theirs. 

*  Tlie  storm  has  ceas’d, — again  the  sun 
The  ague-shivering  season  dries ; 

Short-winded  March,  thou’lt  soon  be  done, 

Thy  fainting  tempest  mildly  dies. 

Soon  April’s  flowers  and  dappled  skies 
Shall  spread  a  couch  for  lovely  May, 

Upon  whose  bosom  Nature  lies 
And  smiles  her  joyous  youth  away.’ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  118—125. 

There  is  in  the  first  volume  a  very  pleasing  poem  entitled 
Sunday,  which  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe ;  but  as  it  is  in 
the  same  stanza  as  the  longer  poem  from  which  we  have  made 
so  copious  extracts,  and  has  less  pretensions  to  originality  than 
most  of  the  poems,  we  pass  it  over  for  the  sake  of  presenting  a 
few  specimens  of  the  sonnets.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
Clare  should  have  so  perfectly  succeeded  in  catching  the  genuine 
spirit,  as  well  as  mastering  the  rhythmical  difficulties  of  this 
most  artificial  and  delicate  species  of  poem.  lie  is  quite  as  much 
at  home  in  the  sonnet  as  in  the  ballad.  Nothing  can  be  more 
iinafTected,  free,  and  natural  than  the  flow  of  his  versification. 
If  he  had  invented  the  sonnet,  or  it  had  been  invented  on  pur¬ 
pose  for  him,  it  could  not  better  suit  the  genius  of  his  poetry. 
Take  for  instance,  the  exquisite  little  amber  gem  in  which  he  has 
enclosed 

*  THE  ANTS. 

*  What  wonder  strikes  the  curious,  while  he  views 
The  black  ant’s  city,  by  a  rotten  tree 
Or  w'oodland  bank!  In  ignorance  wc  muse: 

Pausing,  annoy’d— wc  know  not  what  wc  see, 
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Such  government  and  thought  there  seem  to  be; 

Some  looking  on,  and  ur<nng  some  to  toil, 

Drugging  their  loads  of  bent-stalks  slavishly: 

And  whut*8  more  wonderful,  when  big  loads  foil 
One  ant  or  two  to  carry,  quickly  then 
A  swarm  flock  round  to  help  their  fellow-men,' 

Surely  they  speak  a  language  whisperingly, 

Too  fine  for  us  to  hear;  and  sure  their  ways 

Prove  they  have  kings  and  laws,  and  that  they  be 
Deformed  remnants  of  the  Fairy-tlays,* 

Here  arc  a  pair  of  drawings  fit  fur  framing. 

•  NOON. 

‘  The  mid-day  hour  of  twelve  the  clock  counts  o’er, 

A  sultry  stdincss  lulls  the  air  asleep; 

The  very  buzz  of  flies  is  heard  no  more. 

Nor  faintest  wrinkles  o’er  the  waters  creep. 

Like  one  large  sheet  of  glass  the  waters  shine. 

Reflecting  on  their  face  the  burnt  sunbeam: 

The  very  fish  their  sporting  play  decline, 

Seeking  the  willow-shadows  'side  the  stream. 

And,  where  the  hawthorn  branches  o’er  the  |M)o1, 

The  little  bird,  forsaking  song  and  nest. 

Flutters  on  dripping  twigs  his  limbs  to  cool, 

And  splashes  in  the  stream  his  burning  breast. 

O,  free  from  thunder,  for  a  sadden  shower. 

To  cherish  nature  in  this  noon-day-hour  f  p.  180. 

‘  TWLIGHT. 

*  The  setting  Sun  withdraws  his  yellow  light, 

A  gloomy  staining  shadows  over  all, 

While  the  brown  beetle,  trumpeter  of  Night, 

Proclaims  his  entrance  with  a  droning  call. 

How  pleasant  now,  where  slanting  hazels  fall 
Thick,  o’er  the  woodland  stile,  to  muse  and  lean; 

plnck  a  woodbine  from  the  shade  withal, 

And  take  short  snatches  o’er  the  moisten'd  scene  | 

While  deep  and  deeper  shadows  intervene, 

■And  leave  fond  Fancy  moulding  to  her  will 
The  cots,  and  groves,  and  trees  so  dimly,  seen. 

That  die  away  more  uudiscemed  still; 

Bringing  a  sooty  curtain  o’er  the  sight, 

And  calmness  in  the  bosom  still  as  night.’  p.  184. 

*  We  transcribe  another  pair ;  tl  e  first  for  its  vivid  and  mas¬ 
terly  colouring,  the  second  for  its  beauty  of  sentiment;  and  with 
these  we  reluctantly  close  cur  extracts.  The  sonnets  entitled, 
The  Last  of  April  (XXI 1),  Summer  (XXV),  A  Co|)8e  in 
Winter  (XXIX),  48uinmer  Morning  (XLVlll),  To  an  Early 
Butterfly  (LVIll),  and  to  Autmun  (LX),  are  particularly 
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bcaatifal ;  scirody  infarior,  if,  indeed,  nt  nil,  to  tbooo  whMb  H# 
have  selected. 

•  SUMMER  TINTS.  ‘ 

•  How  sweet  Tve  wandered  bosom-deep •  in  grabif 
When  Summer’s  mellowing  pencil  sweeps  nis  shade 
Of  ripening  tinges  o’er  the  chequer'd  plain : 

Light  tawny  oat-lands  with  a  yellow  blade; 

And  bearded  corn  like  armies  in  parade;^ 

Beans  lightly  scorch'd,  that  still  preserve  their  green; 

And  nodding  lands  of  wlieat  in  bleachy  brown ; 

And  streaking  banks,  where  many  a  maid  and  cloam 
Contrast  a  sweetness  to  the  rural  scene,— 

Forming  the  little  haycocks  up  and  down: 

While  o’er  the  face  of  nature  softly  swept 

The  lingering  wind,  mixing  the  hrown  and  green 
So  sweet,  that  shepherds  from  their  bowers  have  crept 
And  stood  delighted  musing  o’er  the  scene. 


‘  EARLY  SPRING. 

*  Winter  is  past — the  little  bee  resumes 

Her  share  of  sun  and  shade,  and  o’er  the  lea 
Hums  her  first  hymnings  to  the  dowers’  perfumeSt 
And  wakes  a  sense  of  gratefulness  in  me: 

The  little  daisy  keeps  its  wonted  pace. 

Ere  March  by  April  gets  disarm’d  of  snow; 

A  look  of  joy  opes  on  its  smiling  face. 

Turn'd  to  that  Power  that  suiters  it  to  blow. 

Ah,  pleasant  time,  as  pleasing  as  you  be. 

One  still  more  pleasing  Hope  reserves  for  me ; 

Where  suns,  unsetting,  one  long  summer  shine,'  " 
Flowers  endless  bloom,  where  winter  ne’er  destroys: 

O  may  the  good  man’s  righteous  end  be  mine, 

That  1  may  witness  these  unfading  joys.’  p.  104f. 


Art.  III.  A  Bibliographical f  Antiquarian^  and  Picturetque  Tour  in 
France  and  Germany.  By  the  Rev.  Tho.  Frognall  Dibdin,  F.R.S. 
S.A.  S  vols.  Imp.  8vo.  Price  101.  lOs.  London.  1821.  , 


H  DIBDIN  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  st 
series  of  highly  decorated  publications,  illustrative  ofitho 
different  stages  of  the  history  of  Printing.  His  bibliographical 
compilations,  if  not  remarkable  for  discrimi nation,  are,  ai  leaali 
commendable  for  the  diligence  and  activity  with  which  ,ai  coiv« 
siderable  mass  of  materials  has  been  collected  ;  and  their  grapJiM 
ornaments  are  interesting  both  as  specimens  of  art,  and  aa  atoes- 
sible  gralificalions  to  curiosity.  A  loose  aud  awkward  styl6,.il 
vague  and  injudicious  system  of  selection,  and  a  little  taiili  oi 
cliarlatanism,  have  prevented  Mr.  D.  from  receiving , all.  iho 
approbation  to  which  we  consider  him  as,  on  the  wbolg, 
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His  ehartolertM'c  defects  are  fisiblo  in  (lie  present  volumes*; 
with  the  )>owerful  aid  of  Mr.  Lewis,  they  are  in  a  great  measure 
lost  in  the  pleasantness  of  the  general  impression.  Considered 
merely  as  a  book  of  travels,  interspersed  with  antiquarian  hints, 
and  occasional  information  respecting  the  libraries  and  literary 
characters  of  certain  districts,  together  with  some  animated 
descriptions  of  scenery,  we  should  have  found  the  work,  if  nut 
a  very  important,  yet,  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  our  store  of 
amusement.  But,  in  its  present  form,  it  has  pretensions  still 
more  im|M)sing  ;  and,  taken  without  spi'cific  nd’erence  to  the 
res|>ecttve  claims  of  the  artist  and  the  writer,  we  have  no  Inrsita- 
tion  in  saying,  that  we  have  been  most  highly  gratified  by  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  contents. 

The  account  of  Dieppe  is  rendered  interesting  by  the  ad¬ 
mirably  characteristic  sketches  of  Mr.  Lewis.  This  s])irlte(l 
draftsman  is  remarkable  for  the  dexterity  with  which  he>  seizes 
the  peculiarities  in  feature,  expression,  form,  attitude,  and  dress, 
of  the  human  objects  which  come  within  the  range  of  his  ptMicil; 
and  he  has,  in  the  present  instance,  furnished  groupes  from  the 
markets  of  Dieppe,  which,  though  susoeptibie  of  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  disposition  and  elToct,  cannot  be  surpassed  lii  fidelity  and 
animation. 

Mr.  Dibdin  takes  a  very  early  opportunity  of  commencing  a 
series  of  small  but  sufliciently  malicious  attacks  on*  Calvinism,* 
and  *  the  Tabernacle.*  Respecting  the  latter,  we  have  the 
usual  cant  about  its  *  fanatical  ravings;’  and  whenever  tlie 
former  term  can  be  introduced,  it  serves  as  a  convenient  synonym 
for  ignorance  and  fiersccution.  All  the  violences  perpetrated 
against  works  of  art  by  the  ruflians  who  served  in  the  lowest 
ranks  during  the  wars  of  religion,  are  assigned,  for  obvious  and 
not  very  lionourablc  purposes,  to  *  the  Calvinists  ;*  just  as  if 
many  of  the  dilapidations  imputed  to  the  llugoiiots,  might  not 
with  equal  probability  be  assigned  to  the  ullernate  devastation  nf 
either  party  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  The  orlhotlox  soldiery 
were  quite  as  likely,  considering  how  little  religion  had  to  do 
with  the  motives  of  their  service,  and  taking  into  account  the 
materials  of  which  the  Catholic  armies  were  composed, — to‘tallti 
tip  their  quarters  in  abbeys,  to  stable  (heir  horses  in  the  stalls* df 
cathedrals,  to  try  the  range  of  their  arquebusses  by  levelling  «t 
the  bull’s-eye  of  a  Catharine- wheel  window’,  and  to  play  at  bOTifc 
with  the  heads  of  saints  and  martyrs,  as  were  the  fierce  and  ex¬ 
asperated  bands  of  d’Andelot  and  the  Admiral.  ^ 

The  pictiiri^squc  city  of  Rouen,  with  its  noble  eecIesiasUciti 
structures,  and  its  rich  and  venerable  remains  of  antiquity,  H 
well  described  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dibdin,  and  still  better  by  the 
crayon  of  his  companion.  The  view  of  the  magnificent  Houtb 
transept  of  the  Cathedral,  with  the  finely  managed  ohi  Iioil^ 
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tnd  market  groupes  before  it,  is  exquisite.  Tbe  Rue  dm  Bikt 
b,  in  its  way,  nearly  as  good.  Of  Inc  transcendent  beauty  of 
the  principal  edifice,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  give  an 
adequate  description ;  but  in  tbe  account  of  tbe  abbev  of  St. 
Ouen,  we  find  some  convenient  details,  which  we  shall  extract 
from  tbe  less  interesting  matter  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 

*  Turning  to  the  right  you  get  into  a  tort  of  tquare»  and  obaervc 
the  Abbxy— or  rather  the  voest-Jront  of  it,  full  in  face  of  you.  You 
gase,  and  are  first  struck  with  its  matchless  window :  call  it  rose,  or 
marygold,  as  you  please.  I  think,  for  delicacy  and  richness  of  orna¬ 
ment,  this  window  is  perfectly  unrivalled.  There  is  a  play  of  line  in 
the  mullions,  which,  considering  their  size  and  strength,  may  ^  pro* 
Dounced  quite  a  master-piece  of  art.  You  approach,  regretting  the 
neglected  state  of  the  lateral  towers,  and  enter,  through  the  large  and 
completely-opened  centre  dours,  the  nave  of  the  Abbey.  It  was 
towards  sunset  when. we  made  our  first  entrance.  Tbe  evening  was 
beautiful ;  and  the  variegated  tints  of  sunbeam,  admitted  through 
the  stained  glass  of  the  window,  just  noticed,  were  perfectly  enchant¬ 
ing.  The  window  itself,  as  you  look  upwards,  or  rather  as  you  fix 
your  eye  upon  the  centre  of  it,  from  the  remote  end  of  the  Abbey, 
or  the  Lad^s  Chapel^  was  a  perfect  blaze  of  dazzling  light :  and 
nave,  choir,  and  side  aisles,  seemed  magically  illumined. .....We 

declared  instinctively,  that  the  Abdby  of  St.  Ouen  could  hardly 
have  a  rival certainly  no  superior. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  The  grand  western  entrance  presents  you  with  the  most  perfect 
view,  of  tne  choir — a  magical  circle,  or  rather  oval — flanked  by.  lofty 
and  clustered  pillars,  and  free  from  the  surrounding  obstruction  of 
screens,  &c.  Nothing  more  airy  and  captivating  of  the  kind  can  be 
imaging.  The  finish  and  delicacy  of  these  pillars  are  quite  surpris¬ 
ing.  Above,  below,  around — every  thing  is  in  the  purest  style  oi  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  central  tower  is  a  tower  of 
beauty  as  well  as  of  strength. 

*  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  circular  windows  at  the  end 
of  the  south  transept,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  elegant ;  but  com¬ 
pared  with  the  one  at  the  extremity  of  the  nave,  they  arc  rather  to  be 

^  noticed  from  the  tale  atuched  to  them,  than  from  their  positive 
^  beauty.  The  tale,  my  friend,  is  briefly  this.  Theso  windows  were 
finished  (as  well  as  the  larger  one  at  the  west  front)  about  tbe  year 
li39.  One  of  them  was  executed  by  the  master-mason,  the  other  by 
^  his  apprentice ;  and  on  being  criticised  by  competent  judges,  the 
«  performance  of  the  latter  was  said  to  eclipse  that  of  the  mrmer.  Im 
con^uence,  the  master  became  jealous  and  revengeful,  and  actually 
pooiaraed  his  apprentice.^  He  was  of  course  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed ;  but  an  existing  monument  to  his  memory  attests  the 
humanity  of  the  monks  in  giving  him  Christian  interment.' 

The  central  tower  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  all  directions, 
and  the  perfection  of  its  architecture  answers  to  its  lofty  and 
commanding  elevation.  The  Refectory,  Chapter-house,  *and 
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cloUttf  of  thi9>  mi^ieaiio  monumeot  of  the  *  oldon  UiBey*  bMNV 
actually — to  ibe  imiuortal  credit  of  Frencb  ta»te — been,  wUtua 
the  last  three  years,  levelled  with  the  unround,  for  the  wotthy 
purpose  of  layinft  open  the  vunv  of  the  Idotei  de  vilfe^  *  a 

*  tasteless,  monotonous  pile  of  what  is  called  Greek  or  Roinaa 

*  ardiitecture.*  On  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  Mr.  p.  bad  aa 
oj^rtunily  of  seeing  the  Archhishop,  who,  on  that  occasion, 
ofl^iated  personally  in  his  cathedral,  lie  sat  in  Uis  stalls  wit|i 
his  cardinal’s  cap  displayed  on  a  red, cushion  before.hiuii  re^alintf 
himself  with  fre€|ueiit  doses  of  siiulf,  and  varyin|i^  bis  daviuiointt 
exercises  by  the  vile  practice  of  spittins^  over  the  sides  of  bit 
enclosure.  In  compeitsation,  his  bands  and  pooLet^-handker* 
chief  were  clean,  and  this  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dibdin  as '  a 
marked  siii|^ularity. 

The  H.aUe»y  or  lari^c  buildings  in  whidi  the  sales  of  woollensl 
linen,  and  corn,  are  transacted,  present  a  busy  and  animateo 
scene,  and  are  compared  to  the  cloth-market  in  Leqds.  The 
statue  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  in  the  Place,  de  la  Pucelle^  is  stigma? 
tised  as  *  wretched’  and  ‘  frightful  hut  the  quadran|(|e  of  a 
Yery  ancient  house  in  tlic  same  square,  furnishes  a  me^  intereatr 
ing  relic  of  former  times,  in  a  series  of  plaister  hguros  covering 
one  side  of  the  building,  and  representing  tlie  prooessioii  of 
Francis  1.  and  Henry  VI 11.  to.the  famous  champ  de  drap  d'ar* 
An  exquisite  copy  of  part  of  this  remain,  engraved  by  Mr. 
Lewis  from  his  own  drawing,  is  attached  to  the  desoription. 
The  church  of  8t.  Viucent  contains  some  uucoinmonlyihrilliaiit 
specimens  of  stained  glass.  That  of  St.  Maclou  is  distinguished 
by  the  elaboration  aud  delicacy  of  its  sculptured  ornaments^ 
which  the  taste  of  those  who  have  the  direction  of  such 'matters^ 
has  covered  with  an  ‘  overwhelming  tint  oP  staring  yellow 

*  oohre!’  The  fine  old  bridge  across  the  Seine,  consisting  of 
thirteen  arches,  has  long  been  in  ruins,  and  its.  place  is  ioad^- 
qnately  supplied  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  Bonaparte  had  oom- 
inenced  a  new  structure  of  stone,  which  the  Bourbons  seeip 
little  disposed  to  complete. 

*  He  who  wishes  to  be  astonished  by  the  singularity  of  a  scene  con*' 
nacted  with  trade^  should  walk  leisurely  down  the  rob  ue  aoBBCU 
It  is  surely  the  oddest,  and,  as  some  may  think,  the  most  rcpulsivS 
scene  iinagiuable :  but  who  that  has  a  rational  curiosity  could  resist 
such  a  walk  ?  Here  live  the  dyer*  of  and  in  die  middle  of  the 

•Ireet  rushes  the  precipitous  stream,  called  VEau  de  reccivii^ 

colours  of  all  hues.  To  day  it  is  nearly  jet  black ;  to-morrow  it  i| 
bright  scarlet ;  a  third  day  it  is  blue,  and  a  fourth  day  it  ia  yellow^ 
Meanwhile  it  is  partially  concealed  by  little  bridges,  commutiicatiof 
with  the  manufactories,  or  with  that  side  of  the  street  where  the  work¬ 
people  live ;  and  the  whole  has  a  dismal  and  disagreeable  aspect ^-esr 
pccially  in  dirty  weather :  but  if  you  go  to  one  end  of  it  ( t  think  tC 
the  north — as  it  runs  north  and  south )  and  look  down  upon  the  de* 
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'^cendinj^  gtrmti,  with  the  evcr-litnflug  upper  ttoriet  and 
"^iMhorteiied,  numerous  bridges— the  aifRfrcntly  coloured  dyed 
biolbes  siitpeiided  frotn  the  windows  or  fVom  poles  the  constant 
motion  of  men,  women,  and  children,  running  acroM  the  bridges  with 
IIh:  rapid,  cameleon  stream  beneath— you  eannol  fail  to  acknowledge 
that  tliis  is  one  of  the  most  singular,  f^otesquoi  and  uncommon  sights 
k)  the  wonderworking  city  of  Kouen. 

♦  Mr.  Dibdin  did  not  fail  to  make  a  thorough  scarok  after  the 
tliireri'iU  repositories  of  literature,  from  the  public  library  to  Uio 

fuiuLic  book-stall  whose  proprietor  coukl  scarcely  HimI  ^  room 
and  verge  enough’  for  himself  and  his  cocked  liat.  In  tliek<« 
firsry ,  he  met  with  materials  for  his  favourite  investigations,  ami 
ke  describes  w  ith  humorous  jictulance  the  ^aliewinunor  Gioerona,^ 
ip— an  antiquated  porter  who,  when  exhibiting  a  famous  folio  Missal 
krhich  stautls  on  a  small  separate  table,  places  the  visiter  at  tho 
lower  end  of  the  book,  and  taking  his  own  station  opposite  the 
upper  margin,  after  uu  explanatory  prelude  *  wets  his  huge 
*  thumli,  aiirl  turns  over  the  leaves  by  fixing  it  |>recisely,  every 
*  time,  in  the  self-same  spot.*  M.  le  Prevost  appears  to  be  tlio 
Alest  and  most  accomplished  literateur  to  whom  Mr.  D.  wan 
introduced.  He  deserves  the  high  praise  of  having  niade  a  vthe-* 
ment  and  eloquent  appeal  against  the  barbarous  havoc  still 
^frying  on  aiuoug  the  antiquarian  treasures  of  Rouen.  We 
^utd  have  very  well  spared  the  Author’s  comtoents  and  speci* 
^eus  illustrating  tlic  ‘  cliap  books’  of  the  local  presses.  We 
Ikiak  that,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  there  is  betrayed,  an  oflfen* 
li|ve,  and  possibly  injurious  pro|>en8Uy  to  quote  the  thoughtless 
#ersonal  allusions  of  individuals  who  are  either  named  or  so 
Mainly  iiulrcated  as  to  leave  no  room  for  erroneous  coi\jscture. 
Ilor  is  Mr.  Dibdin  very  happy  in  his  setf-congratuUUon  at  no| 

Sissessing  the  *  patient  spirit  of  tomb -stone  clironicling,*  sinew 
c  worthy  tumulists  at  whom  he  |>ermits  himself  lo  sneer,  may^ 
l^rliapN,  wltli  equal  effect,  insinuate  a  sarcasm  at  the  plo^ttig^ 
fpnalUts  of  title-pages  and  colophons. 

The  most  interesting  objects  in  the  route  from  Rouen  to  lin* 
we,  are  the  abbey  of  Jumieges  and  the  chateau  <le  Monlmorenel. 
Havre  itself  is  only  noticed  en  pa$9amt ;  but  Caen  arrested  the 
TravoUers  for  a  Unger  stay,  and  serves  as  the  text  of  some  in-* 

f  resting  reminiscences.  As  they  entered  the  town  on  a  gloomy 
eaing, 

*  Caen  had  tho  appearance  of  Oxford  upon  a  diadnutivc  seale. 
Vie  town  itself,  like  our  famous  University,  is  Dutlt  in  aslantlng  direc* 
Ipmi  ;  though  tho  anrroutkkag  country  »  yet  Walter  than  about  Oxford. 

we  entered  U,  all  the  population  seemed  collected  to  witness  our 
l^ivaL  From  solitude  we  plunged  at  once  into  tumult,  busllo,  ami 
i|>i%e.  We  stopped  at  the  Hotel  d*  ffpogar— a  Isrgc,  but  black  and 
Wgriroed  mansion*  Here  our  baggage  was  taken  down  9  and  licrr 
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wc  were  assailed  bj  gar^ns  dc  place,  with  cards  in  their  hands,  n 
treating  us  to  put  up  at  their  respective  hotels.  We  had  soroehoi 
got  a  recommendation  to  the  Hotel  Royal  in  the  Place  Ro^le--^ 
such  a  union  of  royal  adjuncts  was  irresistible.^ A ccordinalyt  we  w 
solved  upon  moving  thither.  In  a  trice  our  trunks  were  |daced  upoi 
barrows ;  and  we  marched  behind  **  in  double  quick  time/’  in  orde 
to  secure  our  property.  The  place  appeared  .to  improve  as  we  ma^ 
our  different  turnings,  and  gained  upon  our  hotel,  Le  voik 
Messieurs, ’’-^exclaimed  our  guides  and  baggage  conductors,  as  w 
^t  into  a  goodly  square,  and  saw  a  fair  and  comely  mansion  in  front 
The  rush  of  landlord,  waiting  maids,  and  gar9on8  de  place,  encountm 
us  as  we  entered.  **  Messieurs  je  vous  salue”-— said  a  huge,  ungracki 
looking  figure— which  said  figure  was  nothing  less  than  the  master  d 
the  hotel — ^ycleped  Lagouelle.  We  were  shown  into  a  small  room  a 
the  ground  door  to  the  right — and  ordered  tea ;  but  had  scarcely  ht 
gun  to  enjoy  the  crackling  blaze  of  a  plentiful  wood-fire,  when  tk 
said  ungracious  figure  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  us*  •to  tell  us 

about  THE  DUEL.” 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  He  went  through  his  narrative  with  a  method,  emphasis,  asi 
energy,  rendered  the  more  striking  from  the  obesity  of  his  figure  M 
the  vulgarity  of  his  countenance.  But  he  frankly  allowed  tbi 

Monsieur  PAnglois  re  conduisoit  bien.” 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  About  three  weeks  only  before  our  arrival,  a  duel  was  fought  b» 
tween  a  young  French  law  student  and  a  young  Englishman,  the  latts 
the  son  of  a  naval  captain.  1  will  mention  no  names  ;  and  so  far  oi 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  friends  of  the  parties  concerned.  But  tbi 
duel,  my  friend,  has  been  **  the  duel  of  duels”— -on  the  score  of  dw 
peration  and  of  a  fixed  purpose  to  murder.  It  is  literally  witbos 
precedent,  and  I  trust  will  never  be  considered  as  one.  lou  tarn 
know  then,  that  Caen,  in  spite  of  all  the  ”  bduleversemens”  of  tk 
Revolution,  has  maintained  its  ancient  reputation  of  possessing  a  nij 
large  seminary,  or  college  for  students  at  law.  Tnese  studentit 
mount  to  nearly  six  hundred  in  number.  Most  young  gentlemen  m 
der  twenty  years  of  age'are  at  times  riotous,  or  frolicsome,  or  foolkb 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  students  conduct  themselves  wM 
propriety:  but  there  had  been  a  law-suit  between  a  French  and  Eif 
lish  suitor,  and  the  Judge  pronounced  sentence  in  favour  of  te 
countryman.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  spectators,  and  am^ 
them  was  a  plentiful  number  of  law-students.  As  they  were  retiriw 
one  young  Frenchman  either  made  frightful  faces,  or  contemptiv 
(contemptuous  ?)  gestures,  in  a  very  fixed  and  insulting  manner,  I 
a  young  Englishman— the  son  of  this  naval  captain.  Our  countrystf 
had  no  means  or  power  of  noticing  or  resenting  the  insuh,  as  the  if 
gressor  was  surrounded  by  his  companions.  It  so  happened  that  > 
was  fair-time  at  Caen ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  our  cs# 
tryman  recognised,  in  the  crowd  at  the  fair,  the  physiognoany  ofik 
young  man  who  liad  insulted  him  in  the  hall  of  justice,  ni  if 
proached  him,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  his  rude  behaviof 
ihould  be  noticed  at  a  proper  time  and  in  a  proper  place :  wheretff 
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•  th«  Frenchman  came  up  to  him,  shook  him  fioicntly  by  the  arm,  ami 
V  told  him  to  “  fix  hik  distance  on  tlic  ensuing  morning.”  Now  the  habit 
l  ot' duelling  is  very  common  among  these  law-students,  but  they  mea- 
?^ure  twenty-fire  paces,  fire,  and  ot'course-  -miss — and  then  fancy  them- 

( elves  great  heroes,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  att'uir !  Not  so  upon 
le  present  occasion.  “  Fifteen  paces,  if  you  please,**  said  the  student 
ircustically,  with  a  conviction  of  the  backwardness  of  his  opponent 
>  meet  him.  “  Five  rather’* — exclaimed  the  provoked  antagonist — 
1  will  fight  you  at  five  paces — and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
a  meet  and  nght  on  the  morrow,  at  five  paces  only  asunder.  Each 
arty  was  under  twenty  ;  but  1  believe  the  English  youth  had  scarcely 
ttamed  his  nineteenth  year.  What  1  am  about  to  relate  will  cause 
our  flesh  to  creep.  It  was  determined  by  the  seconds,  as  one  must 
ecessarily  /Si//,  from  firing  at  so  short  a  distance,  that  only  one  pistol 
^'fshould  be  loaded  with  baU :  the  other  having  nothing  but  powder 

Snd  that,  as  the  Frenchman  had  been  challenged,  he  was  to  have  the 
rst  choice  of  the  pistols.  They  parted :  the  seconds  pre^red  the 
pistols  according  to  agreement — and  the  fatal  morning  came.  The  com* 
Dutunts  appeared,  without  one  jot  of  abatement  or  spirit  or  of  cool 
Ubourage.  The  pistols  lay  upon  the  grass  before  them  ;  one  loaded 
kinly  with  powder,  and  the  other  with  powder  and  ball.  The  French- 
J^an  advanced  :  took  up  a  pistol,  weighed  and  balanced  it  most  care* 
lully  in  his  hand,  and  then  ••laid  it  down.  He  seised  the  other 


seised  the  other 


listol,  and  cocking  it,  fixe'd  himself  upon  the  spot  from  whence  he 
ras  to  fire.  *rhe  English  youth  was  necessarily  compelled  to  take 
he  abandoned  pistol.  Five  paces  were  then  measured*  •and  on  the 
ignal  being  given,  they  both  fired*  •and  tlie  Frenchman  fbll*  •dead 
iPov'THE  SPOT  1  He  hud,  in  fact,  taken  up  and  laid  down  the  very 
listol  which  was  loaded  with  the  fatal  ball,  on  the  supposition  of  its 
leing  of  too  light  a  weiglit ;  and  even  seemed  to  compliment  himself 
Ipon  his  supposed  sagacity  upon  the  occasion.  But  to  proceed.  The 
lall  went  tlirough  his  heart,  as  1  understood.  The  second  of  the  de* 
leased,  upon  seeing  his  friend  a  reeking  corpse  at  his  feet,  became 
Md  and  outrageous,  and  was  for  fighting  the  surx'ivor  immediately! 
^on  which  the  lad  of  mettle  and  courage  replied,  that  he  would  not 
bhtaman  without  a  sscoiii/—-**  butgo,  **  said  he,  (drawing  his  watch 
^ly  from  out  of  his  fob)  “  I  will  give  you  twenty  minutes  to  come 
l^k  again  with  your  second.**  He  waited  with  hts  watch  in  his  hand^ 
pd  by  the  dead  body  of  his  antagonist,  for  the  return  of  the  Frendi- 

Ipi  but  on  the  expiration  of  the  time,  .his  own  second  conjured  him 
>nsttlt  his  safety  and  depart;  for  tliat,  from  hencelbrth,  his  life  wat 
mpardy*  He  lell  the  ground ;  obtained  .his  passport,  and  quitted 
town  instantly ;  but  he  had  scarcely  lost  sight  of  the  field  of  action 
yzen  minutes,  ere  a  multitude  ot  students  came,  determined  cd 
igc  the  death  of  their  countryman  by  that  of  his  destroyer!*  **rhd 
i  body  of  the  duelliit  was  then  placed  upon  a  bier :  and  his  funeral 

aftemardi  attended  by  several  hundreds  of  his  companiont _ who, 

ml  with  nmskeU  and  swords,  threatened  destruction  to  the  civil 
niiliury  authorities  if  they  presumed  to  interfere* -for  the  Mayor 

,  in  fact,  prohibited  the  funeral  ritoe  to  be  perfornuid  within  coit^ 
raietl  ground**  •  * 

I*:  i 
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Cacii  contains  ^  the  most  beautirul  church  in  all  Noriuitndy^* 

St.  Pierre  de  Deriietal.  The  volume  before  us  eiihibits  an  ex¬ 
cellent  representation  of  its  principal  front,  with  the  tower  and 
spire  rising^  *  like  a  structure  built  by  preternatural  hands.*  In 
liis  visit  to  the  ancient  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  now  occu¬ 
pied,  in  part,  by  a  manufactory  of  cordage,  Mr.  Dibdin  was  in  * 
great  personal  danger  while  grojung  his  way  in  the  dark  to  the 
Humiiiit  of  the  central  tower.  Ascending  a  wooden  temporary 
staircase,  he  had  reached  the  highest  step,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  raising  his  foot  to 

*  a  supposed  higher  or  succeeding  step . but  there 

was  none  !  A  depth  of  eighteen  feet  at  least  was  below  me.  The 
guide  caught  my  coat,  as  I  was  about  to  lose  my  balance — and  roared 

out  “  Arretez - tenez  !*’  The  least  balance  or  inclination,  one 

way  or  the  other,  is  sufficient  upon  these  critical  occasions  ;  when 
Inckity^  from  his  catching  my  coat,  and  thereby  pulling  me  slighth 
backwards,  my  fall •  •  •  •  and  my  life*  •  •  •  were  equally  saved  !* 

In  bis  descent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dibdin  took  ^  especial  care  to  avoid  i 

‘  all  temporary  wooden  staircases.’  At  Caen,  be  made  some  > 

pleasant  acquaintances,  among  whom  were  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue, 
an  interesting  ecclesiastic  of  seventy,  tlie  great  archaeologist  o( 
Normandy  ;  the  naturalist  Laiiiouroux  ;  and  Pierre  Aime  Lair,  j 

described  as  *  the  life  and  soul,  not  only  of  the  society,  but  'f 

*  of  (be  very  town  In  which  be  moves.*  This  amiable  and  ac-  i 

complisbed  man  has  originated  a  series  of  medalit  in  memoriil  | 

of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  French  Literature  and  ? 

Art.  A  few  pages  are  occupied  with  the  biography  of  l^loysant,  i  ^ 

the  original  compiler  of  the  Uibliolh^que  Portative ;  but  k 
should  have  been  stated,  that  the  much  increased  value  of  th<  a 
second  edition  arose  from  the  superior  taste  and  judgement  ^ 
I^vi/ac.  The  Puhlic-l/ibrnry  of  Caen  contains  a  fine  copy  ol  ^  ^ 
the  Commentaries  on  St.  Paul  by  Chrysostom,  from  the  pre« 

of  the  Sahii,  in  lliree  folio  volumes.  ,  ’ 

'  1 

*  1  well  rcmeoiber,*  writes  Mr.  Dibdin,  ^  at  this  moment,  that  ^  , 

this  was  the  very  work,  of  which,  when  residing  at  Worcester,—  ^  , 

commencing  my  career  in  life  us  a  provincial  Counsel— 1  had  tis  j 

misfortune  to  lose  the  third  volume  ;  and  the  loss  so  affected  nt,  , 

that,  to  recover  it,  I  left  the  profession,  and  became  bibliographer  ^ 
and  divine.  But  the  long  sought  after,  and  deeply  regretted  object  ^  ^ 
hos  ever  continued  to  elude  my  research.' 

The  talents  of  31.  3larun  Rollin,  the  pastor  of  the  Protestsat  i 

eongregatiuu  at  Caen,  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  eulogy ;  bsi  JB  I 
(he  desciiptioii  of  his  action,  conveys  no  very  favourable  ia*^B  i 
pressioii  of  its  simplicity.  In  fact,  he  imitates  Talma,  and  tW^^B  i 
tremulous  movement  of  his  hands,  while  his  arms  are  at  their  Ml 1 
extension,  is  nothing  else  than  the  transference  to  the  prdpit  S  1 
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of  some  of  tlie  worst  j^osticulatioiis  of  the  stn:;e.  Mr. 
wamferin^s  led  liim  one  morning  to  ibe  Place  (Palais  r)  de 
Juatke^  >\!iere,  be  tells  us, 


*  I  saw  two  or  three  barristers  en  plrine  costume,  pretty  nearly  in 
the  Knglish  fashion,  walking  quickly  to  and  fro  with  their  clients,  in 
the  open  air,  before  the  hall ;  and  could  not  help  contrasting  the  quick 
eye  and  unconcerned  expression  of  countenance  of  the  former,  with 
the  simple  look  and  yet  earnest  action  of  the  latter.  One  of  these 
barristers  might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  Englishman:  but  1  will 
not  say  wherefore,  for  fear  a  Frenchman  should  be  looking  over  your 
shoulder  when  you  read  this.  I  entered  the  Hall,  and  to  my  asto* 
nishment,  heard  only  a  low  muttering  sound.  Scarcely  fifteen  people 
were  present.  1  approached  the  bench;  and  wliat,  think  you,  were 
the  intellectual  objects  upon  which  my  eye  alighted?  Three 

Judges . all  fist  asleep!  Five  barristers,  two  of  whom  were 

nodding:  one  was  literally  addressing  the  bench . and  the  remain¬ 

ing  two  were  talking  to  their  clients  in  the  most  unconcerned  manner 
imaginable.* 


At  Hayeux,  i\Ir.  D.  witnesscil,  with  much  complacency,  the 
iniiininery  of  a  Catholic  ordination,  explored  the  library,  and 
obtained  leave  minutely  to  inspect  the  celebrated  tapestry. 

At  8t.  (lilies,  Mr.  Dibdin  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
purchase  an  interesting  fragment  of  sculpture.  He  was  very 
sanguine  in  his  expectation,  but  it  is  clear  from  his  own  state¬ 
ment,  that  the  Citr^  was  only  quizzing  the  Traveller.  At  Virc, 
lie  procured,  through  the  liberality  of  M.  la  Renaudicrc,  a  copy 
of  the  privately  printed  edition  of  the  Vaudeoiren  of  Olivier  Bas- 
selin.  Falaise,  the  birth-place  of  the  Norman  William,  aftbrded 
much  gratification  to  the  Travellers.  The  remains  of  its  castle 
arc  not  uninteresting,  though  they  have  not  the  advantage  of  a 
commanding  site.  The  Abbe  de  la  Rue  had  directed  Mr.  D.’s 
particular  attention  to  a  head  of  the  Conqueror  which  was  to  be 
seen  at  Falaise;  and  our  Author  lost  no  time  in  searching  out 
this  valuable  fragment.  It  was  at  length  discovered  in  the  wall 
of  a  narrow  and  gloomy  staircase  leading  to  the  first  floor  of  a 
common  tavern,  covereil  with  the  innumerable  coatings  of  ochre 
and  white-wash  which  had  at  various  times  been  laid  upon  the 
surface  of  the  wall  itself.  No  labour  was  snared  in  applying 
the  necessary  processes  of  scraping  and  scrubbing  ;  the  result 
was,  the  production  of  a  head  ami  face  of  exaggerated  and  dis- 
])roportioned  features,  assuredly  not  the  vrai  nortrait  de  Guil¬ 
laume  le  conquerant.  The  Count  de  la  Fresnaye,  a  man  of 
letters,  contributed  to  make  Mr.  Dibrlin’s  short  visit  to  Falaise, 
a  pleasant  one  ;  and  the  heart  of  the  amiable  Abb4  Langevin  was 
melted  by  the  purchase  of  three  copies  of  his  local  Hecherchet 
UtMtoriqucMf  and  by  riic  promise  that  his  portrait,  drawn  by  Mr, 
l-^’wis,  should  he  engraved  and  published  in  England. 
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At  l<*nq;th,  Mr,  Dibdin  entered  Paris,  and  revelle<i  amid  i(i 
libraries  and  Murarnt  to  the  full  gratification  of  all  liis  hibliomt- 
niacal  sensualities.  Tlic  followinf^  spirited  description  win, 
however,  sliew  that  his  eyes  were  actively  enjja^ed  in  iuarkiii|( 
the  peculiarities  of  the  scenes  of  every  day  life  with  whicii  he 
was  surrounded. 

•  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  about  Paris  arc  (is)  tht 
Boulevards.  1  speak  liere  only  of  the  principal, — those  ex- ending 
from  /a  Madelainc  to  St,  Antoine  ;  which  encircle  nearly  one  half  the 
capital.  Either  on  foot,  or  in  a  carriage,  they  aftbrd  you  a  singular 
gratibention.  A  very  broad  road-way,  flanked  by  three  rows  of  treai 
on  each  side^  within  which  the  population  of  Paris  seems  to  bo  in 
eternal  agitation^lofty  houses,  splendid  shops,  occasionally  a  retired 
mansion,  w'ith  a  parterre  of  blooming  flowers  in  front— all  manner  o( 
merchandise  exposed  to  the  open  air — prints,  muslins,  kafeidosenpety 
(tliey  have  just  introduced  them,)  trinkets,  and  especially  watch- 
chains  and  strings  of  beads,  spread  in  gay  colours  upon  the  ground— 
the  undulations  of  the  chauss6o — and  a  bright  blue  sky  above  the 
green  trees — all  these  things  irresistibly  rivet  the  attention  and  extort 
the  admiration  of  a  stranger.  You  may  have  your  boots  cleaned  and 
your  breakfast  prepared,  upon  these  same  Boulevards . . . .  • . 

'  But  the  preceding  is  only  a  hasty  sketch  of  what  may  be  called 
a  morning  scene.  Afternoon  approaciics  :  then  the  inqumcrabW 
chairs,  w  hich  have  been  a  long  time  unoccupied,  are  put  into  imme¬ 
diate  requisition ;  then  commences  the  **  high  exchange’*  of  the 
loungers.  One  man  hires  two  chairs,  for  which  he  pays  two  sous; 
he  places  his  legs  upon  one  of  them,  while  his  body,  in  a  sea-saw 
slanting  position,  occupies  the  otheri  The  places  wliere  these  chain 
arc  found,  are  usually  flanked  by  coffee-houses.  Incessant  reporti 
from  drawing  the  corks  of  beer  bottles  resound  on  all  sides.  The  or¬ 
dinary  people  arc  fond  of  this  beverage ;  and  for  four  or  six  sous  they 
get  a  bottle  of  nle;isant,  refreshing  small  beer.  The  draught  is  usu- 
ally'  succeeded  by  adoie— in  the  open  air.  What  is  common  excitci 
no  surprize  ;  and  the  stream  of  population  rustics  on  without  stopping 
one  instant  to  notice  these  somniferous  indulgences.  ^Or,  if  they  are 
not  disposed  to  sleep,  they  sit  and  look  about  them :  abstractedly 
gazing  upon  the  multitude  around,  or  at  the  heavens  above.  PurCf 
idle,  unproductive  listlcssncss  is  the  necessary  cause  of  such  enjoy- ^ 
incnL  Evening  approaches  :  when  the  Boulevards  nut  on  their  gay¬ 
est  and  most  fascinating  livery.  Then  commences  the  bustle  of  tne 
Ice  Mart:  in  other  words,  then  commences  the  general  demand 
for  ices :  while  the  rival  and  neighbouring  enffes  of  Tortoni  and 
lUchc  have  their  porches  of  entrance  choked  by  the  incessant  ingrcsl 
and  ogress  of  customers.  The  full  moon  shines  beautifully  above  the 
foliage  of  the  trees ;  and  an  equal  number  of  customers,  occupying 
chairs,  sit  w  ithout,  and  call  for  ices  to  be  brought  to  them.  Mean¬ 
while,  between  iliese  loungers  and  the  entrances  to  the  cafft^.s,  move 
on,  closely  wedged,  and  yet  scarcely  in  motion,  the  mass  of  human* 
beings  wlio  come  only  to  exercise  their  eyes,  by  turning  them  to  th® 
right  or  to  the  left ;  while,  on  the  outsicle,  upon  the  ciiaussdc,  are 
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.drawn  up  the  carriaj^s  of  viaitora  (chiefly  Englbh  ladiea)  who  prefer 

taking  tneir  ice  within  their  closed  morocco  quarters . .  •  • 

.  •  It  is  getting  towards  Midnight  ;  but  the  bustle  and  activity  of 
the  boulevards  have  not  yet  much  abated.  Groupcs  of  musicians,  ballad* 
lingers,  tumblers,  actors,  conjurors,  slight-o^band  professors,  and 

t^ree-shew  men  have  each  their  distinct  audiences . In  short, 

^om  one  end  of  the  Boulevards  to  the  other,  for  nearly  two  English 
hiiles,  there  is  nought  but  animation,  good  humour,  and,  it  is  right  to 
j|dd,  good  order ; — while,  having  strolled  as  far  as  the  Boulevards 
ife  Bondu,  and  watched  the  moon-beams  sparkling  in  the  waters 
which  play  there  within  the  beautiful  fountain  so  called, — I  retread 
my  steps,  and  seek  the  quiet  quarters  in  which  this  epistle  is  penned.’ 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Dibdin  in  his  amusing  but  desultory 
Wanderings  through  the  libraries  of  Paris.  He  wantons  among 
tlie  rich  treasures  of  the  Bibliographic  art  contained  In  those 
goblc  repositories,  with  intense  delight ;  and  we  have  read  with 
much  gratification  his  descriptive  comments  on  early  printed 
books  and  illuminated  MSS. ;  out  it  is  quite  impossible  to  analyse 
Ac  brief  though  pithy  criticisms  in  which  he  characterises  the 
Urspective  works  as  they  pass  through  his  hands.  The  leading 
Booksellers,  too,  obtain  the  honour  of  a  favourable,  though 
•ometimes  rather  caustic  notice.  We  shall  select  a  few  traits 
^om  the  portrait  of  M.  Chardin. 

*  A  finer  old  man,  with  a  more  characteristic  physiognomy,  hath 
Sot  appeared  in  France  from  the  time  of  Gering  downwards.  M. 
Chardin  is  above  the  mean  height;  is  usually  attired  in  a  rocquelaure ; 
•nd  his  fine  flowing  grey  loclu  are  usually  surmounted  by  a  small 

Mack  silk  cap . His  expression  of  countenance  is  pene* 

trating,  but  mild ;  and . he  has  a  certain  air  of  the  **  Old 

School”  about  him,  which  is  always  to  my  old-fashioned  taste,  inte* 

^tlng  and  pleasing . He  lives  on  the  floor  just  above  the 

entresol,  and  his  two  or  three  small  apartments  are  gaily  furnished 
with  books.  The  interior  is  very  interesting ;  for  his  chief  treasures 
ire  locked  up  within  glazed  armoiret,  which  display  many  a  rich  and 
lire  article.  These  armoiret  are  beautifully  ornamented :  and  I  do 
•ssure  you  that  it  is  but  justice  to  their  owner  to  say,  that  they  con¬ 
tain  many  an  article  which  does  credit  to  his  taste.  Tills  taste  con* 
iists  principally  in  a  love  of  ornamented  MANUscRirTS,  and  printed 
iKNiks  UPON  viLLtJM,  in  general  very  richly  bound.  It  Is  scarcely 
ieven  years  ago  since  M.  Chardin  puoUshed  an  octavo  catalogue,  of 

nearly  two  hundred  pages,  of  Manuscripts  and  printed  books . 

^^11  upon  vellunK  He  has  been  long  noted  for  rarities  of  this  kind. 

II  n’y  a  que  des  livres  rares,”  is  his  constant  exclamation,  as  you 
vpen  his  glazed  doors,  and  stretch  forth  your  hand  to  take  down  his 
treasures.  He  is  the  Edwards  of  France,  but  upon  a  smaller  scale 
wf  action.  Nor  does  he  push  his  wares,  although  he  does  his  prices, 
f^’ou  may  buy  or  not,  but  you  must  pay  for  what  you  do  buy.  There 
is  another  oddity  about  this  courteous  and  venerable  bibliopolist.  He 
bat  a  great  passion  for  making  his  Alduset  perfect  by  means  of 
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manuscript  ;  and  1  muat  say,  that  supposing  this  plan  to  be  a  good  onC|  ^ 
he  has  carried  it  into  execution  in  a  surprisingly  perfect  manner  ;  for  || 
jrou  can  scarcely,  by  candle-light,  detect  the  difference  between  what  1 
IS  printed  and  what  is  executed  with  a  pen.  1  tliink  it  was  the  whole  q(  | 
ttic  Scholia  attached  to  the  Aldine  Dioscordcs^  in  folio,  and  a  great 
number  of  leaves  in  the  GramnuUical  InstUnles  of  UrLanns^  of  1 197, 
4to..  w'ith  scvetal  other  smaller  volumes,  which  I  saw  thus  rendered  ^ 
perfect. — How  any  scribe  can  be  sufficiently  paid  for  such  toil,  is  to  ^ 
me  inconceivable ;  and  how  it  can  answer  the  purpose  of  any  hook*  j 
seller  so  to  complete  his  copies,  is  also  e(]unlly  unaccountable :  for  be  it  I 
known,  that  good  M.  Chardin  leaves  you  to  make  the  discovery  of  the  I 
Manuscript  portion;  and  when  you  have  made  it, — he  innocently 
subjoins — “  Oui,  Monsieur,  n’est  il  pas  beau 

Copious  as  our  extracts  have  been,  we  must  make  room  fori 
the  following  passage,  as  it  unites,  eii  gronpe^  nearly  all  tliel 
men  of  note  who  might  otherwise  have  claimed  a  separate  men«  | 
tioii. 

‘  Nearly  all  these  worthy  characters,  of  whom  I  have  jii*<t  made 
mention,  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  social  qualities,  of 
whatever  description,  at  a  sort  of  Festival  which  1  gave  the  other 

day . in  honour  of  the  i^oxbiughe  Club — which  met  on  that 

same  day,  I  presume,  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel.  This  Parisian  Uox- 
burghe  Banipiet  went  off  upon  the  wliole  with  flying  colours.  You 
shall  know  ns  much  about  it  as  is  likely  to  interest  you.  Having  se* 
cured  iny  guests  (Messrs.  Demon,  (jail,  Lanolins,  Van  Praet, 
and  Millin)  and  fixed  both  the  place  and  hour  of  repast,  1  endea* 
voured  to  dress  out  a  little  bill  of  fare  of  a  hUdioinaniacal  description— 
to  rival,  in  its  way,  that  of'  Mohs,  GrifrmH,  in  the  Rue  Neuvedes  PciiH 
Champs^  (within  two  minutes  walk  of  the  Uoyal  Library,)  where  we 
were  to  asst'inhle,  at  five  o’clock.  I  knew  that  Millin  would  put  my 
toasts  or  sentiments  into  good  French,  and  so  i  took  courage  against 
the  hour  of  meeting.  1  had  secured  n  gn>und-Hoor  a{)artment,  looking 
upon  a  lawn,  with  which  it  communicated  by  open  doors.  The  day 
was  unusually  hot  nnd  oppressive.  After  finishing  my  labours  at  the 
Uoyal  Library,  1  returned  to  my  Hotel,  arranged  my  little  matters 
nmuecteil  with  the  by-play  of  the  festival — dressed— and  resorted  to 
(trigrmn’s.  Fvery  thing  looked  xvell  and  auspiciously.  Our  room  was 
in  the  shade  ;  and  a  few  lingering  breexes  seemed  to  play  beneath  the 
iH’anclies  of  nn  acacia.  Tlic  dark  green  bottles  of  various  tapering 
shapes,  were  imhedde<l  in  pails  of  ice  upon  the  table  :  and  napkiiw 
and  other  goiKlly  garniture  graced  the  curiously  woven  cloth.  1  hung 
up,  in  the  simplicity  of  mv  heart, — over  the  scat  which  i  was  to  oc« 
copy, — the  portrait  of  Kin^  of  France^  which  M.  Cceure  had 

just  finished; — not  considering  that  this  said  John  had  been  beaten 
and  taken  prisoner,  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  by  our  Bluek^Prince! 
Never  was  a  step  more  injudicious,  or  an  ornament  more  uuappropi> 
4rte.  However,  there  it  hung  throughout  the  day.  A  dinner  of  thi 
s-ery  best  description,  exclusively  of  the  wine,  was  to  be  servetl  ua 
lor  (xv  'lvr  francs  u  liead.  i  make  no  doubt  but  the  Club  (Miid  a  kttu 
more  where  they  assembled  in  Lornlon  !  At  leogtiicamc  the  hour  of 
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i  iVmncr,  and  wiih  Um?  hour  llie  guests.  1  requested  Brother  Van  Pract 
to  bo  deputy  chairman  ;  and  taking  my  seat  beneath  the  unfortunate 
Jo!in,  King  of  France,  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  attack— upon 
whiitcvcr  was  placed  before  the  guests.  Monsieur  Dqnon,  however, 

4  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  first  course.  He  had  been  detained  by  a 
visit  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  M.  Millin  sat  at  my  right  hand, 
and  M.  (Jail  at  my  let>.  The  first  course  consisted  chiefly  of  fruit, 
and  slices  of  anchovy  crossed.  A  large  naper  copy  of  n  melon  cut  a 
maijnifioent  appearance  in  the  centre  ;  but  all  this  quickly  gave  way 
to  nsh,  flesh,  and  fowl  of  a  various  but  substantial  description.  Poor 
Millin  had  no  appetite,  and  would  only  carve.  He  looked  particularly 
ill.  Hie  rest  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry.  The  desert  was  of  the 
very  best  quality :  and  this  was  succeeded  by  the  introduction  of  a 
little  of  English  fashion  and  manners.  We  efrank  toasts,  connected 
with  the  object  of  the  day’s  festival ;  and  never  were  a  set  of  guests 
more  disposed  to  relish  both  the  wine  and  the  sentiment  which  acconiT 
■^panied  each  glass.  'Fliey  even  insisted  upon  a  **  three  times  three** 
fi»r  “  Lord  Spencer  and  the  Clubl”  But  if  we  were  merry,  we 
were  wise.  Shortly  after  dinner,  M.  Gail  rose,  as  if  in  a  moment  of 
inspiration,  from  his  seat,— and  recited  the  Latin  verses  which  are  here 
^enclosed.  They  will  at  least  make  you  admire  the  good  humour  of 
fihe  )>oet.  He  afterwards  chaunted  a  song;  his  own  literal  vert  ion 

of  the  H)ili  ode  of  Anacreon. . The  guests 

declared  that  they  had  never  sat  so  long  at  tabic,  or  were  more 
f  happy.  I  proposed  a  stroll  or  a  seat  upon  the  lawn.  Chairs 
g and  benches  were  at  hand;  and  we  requested  that  the  coflee  might 
I  be  brought  to  us  out  of  doors.  It  was  now  after  sunset ;  and  a  lurid 
^sky  was  above  our  beads.  Our  conversation  was  desultory  as  to  to- 
.  j  pics,  but  animated  as  to  manner.  I  had  never  witnessed  M.  Vart 
^  I’raet  more  alive  to  social  disquisition.  We  talked  of  books,  of  pic- 
^turcs,  and  antiquities :  and  1  happened,  with  tlic  same  witless  sim- 
^plicity  which  bad  pinned  the  portrait  of  King  John  over  my  sc^at  at 
^dinner,  to  mention  that  volume,  of  almost  unparailclled  rarity, 
ycleped  Me  Fables  of  Pfistcr,  printed  at  Bamberg  in  1461— which 
they  had  recently  restored  to  the  Wolfenbuttel  Library.  It  was 
^  more  than  enough”  for  the  acute  feelings  of  the  devoted 
^head  librarian.  M.  V.m  Praet  talked  with  legs  and  arms,  as  well  as 
^w’iih  longue,  in  reply  to  my  observations  upon  the  extraordinary 
I  Worth  uml  rarity  of  that  singular  volume.  ”  Alas,  »Sir,  nothing 
I  pained  me  more.  Truly**  —Here  a  smart  flush  of  lightning  came 
I  ncroHs  us,  which  illumined  our  countenances  with  due  effect ;  for  it 
,lhsu  been  sometime  past  almost  wholly  dark,  and  we  hud  been  talkin'* 
'■M  other  without  perceiving  a  feature  in  our  respective  faces. . 

^Langles  joined  in  M.  Van  Praet's  lamentation  ;  and  tM  Baron  Denon,’ 
4  who  (as  1  learnt)  had  been  the  means  of  obtaining  that  identical  pre^ 
Icious  volume,  united  his  tones  of  coinniiscrution  to  those  of  his  bre- 
/Jthren.  The  lightning  now  became  more  frequent,  and  in  larger 
4  fla^hes,  hut  neither  sliaqi  nor  very  dazzling.  Meanwhile  the  notes  of 
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a  skilfully  touched  harp  were  heard  from  one  of  the  windows  of  a 
neighbouring  house,  with  a  mingled  effect  which  it  is  difficult  to 
^describe,  i’tistcr,  books,  busts,  and  music,  now  wliolly  cugrosccd 
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our  lUentton,  and  wc  were  absolutely  enrelopcd  In  bluelightniog.  We 
had  continued  our  discourse  till  towards  midnight,  had  not  the  rain 
come  down  in  a  manner  equally  sudden  and  severe.  It  was  one  of  the 
heaviest  showers  which  1  remember  to  have  witnessed.  The  storm 
was  directly  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  and  over  our  heads.  We  retreated 
precipitately  to  the  deserted  banquetting  room ;  and  had  a  reinforce* 
ment  of  coffee.  After  such  a  scries  of  melting  hot  weather,  I  shall 
not  easily  forget  the  refreshing  sweetness  emitted  from  every  shrub 
upon  the  lawn.  About  ten  o*clock9  we  thought  of  our  respective 
homes.  I  went  into  another  room  to  pay  the  reckoning  ;  liberat^ 
King  John  from  his  second  confinement,  shook  hands  very  heartily 
with  my  guests,  and  returned  to  my  lodgings  by  no  means  out  of  hu* 
mour  or  out  of  heart  with  tlie  day’s  entertainment.  Whether  they 
have  been  more  rational,  or  more  economical,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
same  festival,  at  home,  is  a  point,  which  1  have  some  curiosity,  but 
no  right  to  discuss.  Certainly  they  could  not  have  been  happier.* 

The  length  to  nrhicli  we  have  already  extended  this  article, 
warns  us  to  withdraw  our  hand  from  the  seductive  details  con¬ 
nected  with  the  arts,  which  nearly  fdl  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  second  volume.  The  collections  of  the  Baron  Denon,  Mr. 
Quintin  Craufurd,  and  the  !\lar(|uis  de  Sommariva,  are  well  de« 
scribetl ;  and  there  is  some  interesting,  though  not  very  pro¬ 
found  iiifurmatiun  respecting  the  artists  and  engravers  of  Paris, 
which  might  tempt  us  to  citation,  were  it  not  that  another  volume 
still  lies  before  us,  and  that,  well  as  we  have  been  entertained 
by  Mr.  Dibdin  during  our  travels  with  him  in  France,  we  must 
not  forget  that  wc  have  still  to  accompany  him  into  Germany. 

On  the  11th  of  July  1818,  Mr.  D.  quitteil  Paris,  and  after  a 
halt  of  two  days  at  the  agreeable  and  well  built  town  of  Nancy, 
reached  Strasbourg.  In  this  interesting  city  once  resided  the 
illustrious  .fohn  Geyler,  who,  previously  to  the  more  brilliant 
successes  of  Luther,  opposed  the  immoralities  and  the  selfishness 
of  the  Bomish  clergy.  The  pulpit  from  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  atldress  the  people  is  still  preserved.  The  western  frontof  the 
cathedral  is,  probably,  the  finest  existing  specimen  of  the  rich 
and  fantastic  grandeur  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  rises  from  the  ‘ 
pavement  of  the  nave  to  the  stupendous  elevation  of  500  feet,  and  { 
presents  an  unequalled  combination  of  lightness  and  firmness. 
After  having  reuchetl  a  platform  at  the  height  of  about  800  feet, 
Mr.  D.  paused  to  contemplate  the  objects  by  which  he  was  sur-^ 
roundcil :  below  were  the  houses  of  Strasbourg,  ^  shrunk  to 
*  rabbit-hutches;*  beyond  these  the  Rhine ;  and,  in  the  distance, 
the  chain  of  the  Vosges. 

*  It  remained  to  asccnid  the  opposite  tower.  At  each  of  the  four 
comcra  there  is  a  spiral  staircase,  of  which  the  exterior  is  open  work,  ’ 
consbting  of  slender  but  lofty  pillars,  so  that  the  ascending  figure  is 
seen  at  every  convolution.  It  has  a  fearful  appearance  to  the  adven- 
tuicr ;  but  there  is  scarcely  the  possibility  of  danger.  You  go  round 
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•unJ  foonil,  and  observe  three  distinct  termination!  of  the  central  work 
within,  forming  three  roofs,  of  which  the  MfVrf  is  eminently  beauti- 
fill.  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  astonishment  at  some  of  the 
exterior  columns,  which  could  not  he  much  less  than  threescore  feet 
in  height,  and  scarcely  ten  inches  in  diameter!  Having  gained  the 
top  of  one  of  these  corner  spiral  staircases,  I  breathed  and  looked 
around  me.  A  new  feature  presented  itself  to  my  view.  About 
one  hundred  feet  beneath,  was  the  body  of  this  huge  cathedral.  Ira- " 
mediately  above  rose  the  beautifully  tapering  and  curiously  ornamented 
sfiRR,  to  the  height  of  proliably  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet! 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  both  tower  and  spire  were  direct  ladders  to 
the  sky.  The  immortal  artist  who  constructed  them,  and  who  lived  to 
witness  the  completion  of  his  structure,  was  Joni^  Hultz,  a  native 
of  Cologne.  Tnednteof  their  completion  is 

The  organ,  built,  about  a  century  .since,  by  Silbermann,  con¬ 
tains  pipes,  and  is  filled  by  six  *  beliomne^^  each  six  feet 

wide,  and  twelve  long.  An  admirably  drawn  view  of  the  grand 
front,  gives  sniliciont  evidence  of  the  skill  and^patience  of  Mr.  , 
leMvis.  hVoin  the  literary  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Public 
liihr.iry,  Mr.  Dibdin  received  the  most  iparked  attention,  es- 
lieoially  from  the  younger  Schweigbaeuser,  whose  father  was  ab¬ 
sent  at  Baden.  The  publishers  of  the  excellent  edition  of  He- 
rodouis  by  the  elder  S.,  complained  of  the  injury  done  to  their 
pro{>erty  by  (lie  l^ndon  reprint ;  but  Mr.  D.,  when  he  describes 
the  latter  us  a  *  page  for  page*  copy  of  the  former,  should  have  * 
udtied,  that  it  does  not  contain  the  various  readings, — a  most  va* 
liiiilile  and  comprehensive  appendage^to  the  original.  /Ftie  foU 
lowing  very  singular  anecdote  respecting  the  surrenderor  Stras¬ 
bourg  to  the  troops  of  Louis  XlV.  in  Sept.  1681,  is  perfectly 
new  to  us  :  it  is  narrated  on  respectable  historical  authority. 

*  Louvois,  minister  at  war,  sent  word  to  M*  de  Chamilli,  nephew 
of  the  gallant  defender  of  Grave,  to  come  to  him  immediately  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  instructions  upon  a  very  important  mission  with  which  he 
was  to  be  instantly  charged.  The  instructions  were  these.  **  Sot  off 
this  very  evening  for  Ba^le,  in  Switzerland  ;  you  will  reach  it  in  three 
days  ;  on  the  fourth  day,  precisely  at  two  o’clock  in  the  aflernoonv 
you  will  not  fail  to  repair  to  the  bridge  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  sheet  of 
paper,  pen,  and  ink ;  you  will  examine  and  write  down,  .with  the 
greatest  care,  every  ^ing  which  passes  under  your  eye  during  these 
two  hours.  At  four  o’clock  precisely,  you  will  have  post-horses  to 
your  carriage,  ready  to  start ;  you  will  then  set  off,  travel  day  and 
night,  and  bring  me  every  thing  which  you  have  written  down  upon 
the  piper.  At  whatever  hour  you  arrive,  demand  an  immediate  au¬ 
dience  of  me.”  M.de  Chamilli,  though  extremely  surprised  at  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  romantic  or  puerile  mission,  nevertheless  in¬ 
stantly  obeyed.  He  reached  Basle  at  the  time  appointed  ;  and  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  hour  indicated,  be  was  upon  the  bridge<~with  paper, 
pen,  and  ink,  to  notify  every  thing  which  should  take  place.  At 
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lint,  ho  saw  a  fruiterer  with  hit  baskets  ;  then,  a  traveller  on  horse* 
back,  dressed  in  ii  blue  great  coat ;  next,  a  raggedly  dressed  countrj. 
.nian  ;  then,  common  porters.  But  precisely  at  three  o’clock,  a  man, 
in  a  complete  suit  of  yellow,  stupt  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  ;  wcix 
towards  the  w*ater  and  leant  upon  the  parapet  wall ;  receded  one  step; 
and  with  a  large  stick  struck  three  times  upon  a  small  mound  of  earth. 
This,  and  eveiy  other  circumstance,  however  trivial  and  minute,  was 
rigidly  recorded  by  M.de  Chamilli.  The  clock  struck  four,  and  Sl.de 
Cnamilli  darted  away  in  his  carri;ige,  to  return  to  his  employer.  He 
arrived  within  forty-eight  hours,  about  midnight,  liaving  travelled 
without  intermission.  He  demanded,  as  was  agreed,  an  immediate 
audience,  and  seemed  quite  vexed  to  have  nothing  more  important 
.to  relate.  The  minister  seized  his  paper,  read  it  with  a  hurrying  eye, 
and  when  he  came  to  that  part  about  the  man  in  yellow  clothes 
striking  thrice  upon  the  earth,  he  leaped  for  joy  !  Chamilli  was  dig. 
missed  with  caresses.  The  minister  went  instantly  to  the  king,  found 
him  in  bed,  caused  him  to  be  immediately  roused — chatted  with  him 
for  a  quarter  of  un  hour  at  the  foot  of  his  bed — and,  on  leaving  him, 
di>putched  four  couriers,  who  were  at  hand,  and  who  had  been  wait* 
itig  several  hours,  ready  to  start.  Eight  days  following,  Strasbourg 
was  surrounded  by  French  troops,  and  surrendered  to  Louis  on  the 
SOih  of  Sept.  IG8I.  The  magistrates  had  betrayed  their  trusts — and 
tlic  three  blows  with  the  stick  w  as  the  signal  w  hich  announced  to  Lou* 
vois  that  the  w  ork  of  treacliery  was  consummated.* 

l)isap|H)inted  in  (lis  ho|>e  of  un  interview  with  the  .elder 
Scbweiglueuser  at  Strasbourg,  Mr.  Dibdin  deternnned  on  secur¬ 
ing  that  desirable  noint  by  a  visit  to  Baden,  where  he  found  the 
Brofessor,  a  tall  and  slight,  but  firm  and  straight  old  gentleman  of 
seventy-three,  who  gave  him  a  very  courteous  reception.  In  the 
course  of  their  conversations,  it  a))peare<l  that  this  admirable 
Hclioiar  was  first  stimulated  to  the  collation  of  (Jreck  ^ISS. 
hy  the  |>orusal  of  the  Euripides  of  Miisgrave.  He  mentioned 
bis  design  of  ettectiiigun  improved  Latin  version  of  Herodotus; 
but  it  is  not  specified  in  what  respecls  he  might  deem  his  former 
translation  defective.  When  his  opinion  was  asked  concerning 
Vttlpy’s  new  edition  of  the  Greek  TheHnnru^y  he  expressed 
general  approbation  of  its  ex(.*cution.  That  *  tlioronglily  dull 
*  place*  Stuttgart,  utlorded  Mr.  1).  a  grand  bibliographieail 
triumpb,  inasmuch  as.  after  an  active  negotiation  with  the  Di- 
rector  of  the  Buhlic  Library,  and  a  brief  interview  with  the  King 
of  Wiirtcmherg  at  the  Levee,  he  gained  possession,  by  purchase 
mid  exchange,  of  two  iihr.i-nin^  editions  of  Virgil,  1471.  A 
lounge  in  the  studio  of  Dannecker,  the  eelchralcd  Suabian 
sculptor,  is  agreeably  described  ;  but  the  explanation  of  the  fine 
outlines  of  UcNch,  from  the  Faustiis  of  Goethe,  is  quite  errone¬ 
ous  ;  and  the  wooil  engravings  of  the  selected  subjects  arc  al¬ 
together  inferior  to  the  original  publication, — an  inferiurity 
peculiarly  marked  in  the  couiitenaace  of  Margarui.  Ulm,  with 
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it«  nobic  cathedral,  and  Augabur",  with  ila  fine  s|>ecimeni  of  the 
early  Cierman  Hchool  of  |>aintiiig,  inuat  not  detain  ua  from  a  briet' 
notice  of  Mr,  Dibdin’s  tranaactiona  at  Munich.  He  gtees  a  cur¬ 
sory  but  animated  deacription  of  the  enchanted  palace*  of  this 
capital  of  Havaria,  adverts  rather  too  slightly  to  the  treaauresof 
the  Picture  (lallery,  and,  as  usual,  lingers  over  the  antiquities  of 
the  Public  Library.  Hut  the  palmary  event  of  his  sojourn  here, 
was  the  acquisition  of  *  the  scarcest  and  brightest  of  all  the  Al- 
‘  dine  gems,*  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  printed  in 

1497.  The  Prince  Royal,  who  is  an  eager  collector  of  Alduses, 
had  been  extremely  urgent  to  secure  it ;  but  the  price  demanded 
was  so*  extravagant*  as  to  stagger  all  bidders  except  the  agent 
of  Lord  Spencer,  in  whose  library,  thanks  to  Mr.  Dibdini 
the  volume  now  rests.  He  acquired  other  rarities  on  less 
appalling  terms.  In  his  bibliographieid  intercourse  with  ii 
Haron  Von  IMoll,  he  was  told  the  following  anecdote  of  Na* 
]>oleoii. 

*  It  was  during  the  crisis  of  some  greot  battle  in  Austria,  when  the 
fate  of  the  day  was  very  doubtful,  that  Bonaparte  ordered  Lasiics  to 
make  a  decisive  movement  with  his  cavalry.  *  Lames  seemed  to  hesi¬ 
tate.  Bonaparte  reiterated  the  order,  and  Lnsnes  appeared  to  hesi¬ 
tate  again — as  if  doubtinj^  the  propriety  of  the  movement.  Bonaparte 
eyed  him  with  a  look  of  inefiable  contempt ;  and  added — almost  fix* 
ing  bis  teeth  together,  in  a'.hissing  but  biting  tone  of  sarcasm-—**  Eshce 
que  Je  t*ai  Jaii  trop  riche  Lasnes  dashed  his  spurs  into  the  sides 
of  his  charger,  turned  away,  and  prepared  to  put  the  command  of 
his  master  into  execution.* 

From  the  library  of  the  Benedictliui  community  of  St.  Peter’s 
at  Salzburg,  some  acquisitions  wore  made  at  a  reasonable  price. 
On  the  road  to  Lintz,  a  more  interesting  visit  to  the  monastery  of. 
Chrciiisininstcr  alTorded  a  sight — but,  to  Mr.  Dibdin*s  great  re¬ 
gret,  a  sight  only — of  a  few  well  preserved  vellum  rarities,  and 
of  some  scarce  and  beautiful  Delphins.  From  the  monks  of 
St.  Florian,  Molk,  and  Guttwic,  on  the  route  to  Vienna,  the 
Travellers  experienced  a  gratifying  reception.  But  what  af¬ 
forded  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  Mr.  D.,  was  the  opportunity 
he  had  at  Gottwic,  of  inspecting  certain  rare  and  curious  , 
volumes,  and  of  receiving  as  a  present  from  the  hospitable  and 
courteous  Abbot  Altman,  a  copy  of  the  Chronicon  Goitnsic€n$e* 
A  well  chosen  point  of  view  exhibits  to  great  advantage  the 
mouastery  of  Miilk,  a  structure  of  commaniiing  site  and  magni¬ 
ficent  design,  seated  on  its  rock,  and  looking  down  on  the  wiud- 
in|p»  of  the  Danube ;  and  an  ably  treated  *  halt  of  pilgrims’ 
afibrds  an  opportunity  of  introducing  some  of  the  rich  forest  * 
scenery  which  adorns  the  approach  to  Gottwic.  There  is  at 
least  some  novelty  in  the  oircumstance  of  an  English  Protestant 
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c:lei>(finao  dininft  witb  the  heads  of  a  Benc<lictine  esublishineac, 
and  propoain(i^  as  a  loastf  ^  Increasing  |)ros|)erity  tu  the  monastery  \ 
*  of  Uottwic  !’  j 

At  Vienna,  Mr.  Dibdin’s  ftrst  business  was  to  tender  bis  in*  j 
troductory  credentials  to  M.  do  Bartscb,  an  Aidic  Counsellur, 
and  chief  director  of  the  Library.  It  apjiearctl  that  bis  visit 
was  singularly  ill-timed,  since  it  was  just  ai  the  season  wlieu 
the  conservators  indulge  in  a  inuntirs  annual  resiiite  from  tlieir 
usual  labours.  This  difliculty  was  reinoveil  in  a  way  to  which, 
we  strongly  suspect,  no  similar  body  of  men  in  Great  Britain, 
would  have  been  liberal  and  self-denying  enouitb  to  consent.  . 

*  I  have  been  talking  the  matter  over  with  my  brethren  and  coad* 
jutors  in  the  library^epartment,  (said  M.  Bartscli,)  and  we  have 
agreed— -considering  the  great  distance  and  expense  of  your  journey 
—to  give  you  an  extra  week's  research  among  our  biMika.  We  will 
postpone  our  regular  trip  to  /Wea— whither  tlie  court,  the  noblesse, 
and  our  princip^  citizens  at  present  resort — in  order  that  you  may 
have  UD  opportunity  of  perfecting  your  inquiries.’ 

Mr.  Dibdin  found  himself  placed  in  an  uwkward  situation  of 
contrast  to  this  high-minded  courtesy,  by  the  inconvenient  me¬ 
mory  of  M.  Kopitar,  one  of  the  librarians,  wlio  reminded  him 
of  a  previous  interview. 

•  I  had  formerly,’  writes  Mr.  D.,  *  seen  him  while  he  was  in  Eng¬ 
land;  when  he  came  with  Mr.  Foss  to  St.  James’s  Place,  to  examine 
the  Aldine  volumtif  and  especially  those  printed  upon  vellum.  ■  Hq 
himself  reminded  me  of  the  chary  manner  in  which  I  seemed  to  allow 
him  to  handle  those  precious  tomes.  **  You  would  scarcely  pemiit  me 
(said  he  smilingly)  to  hold  them  half  a  minute  in  niy  hands  :  but  1 
will  not  treat  you  afler  the  same  fashion.  You  shall  handle  our  vellum 
hooks,  whether  in  manuscript,  or  in  print,  as  long  and  os  attentively' 
as  you  please.”  ’ 

We  should  much  like  to  have  seen  Mr.  D.'s  countenance  and 
attitude  oo  this  occasion.  But  M.  Kopitar  is  a  gentleman,  and, 
though  he  felt  it  right  to  give  this  pleasant  hint  to  his  visiter, 
he  hastened  to  relieve  him  by  a  well-bred  assurance  that  he 
considered  him  as  having  only  done  his  duty. 

Both  the  Travellers  found  ample  scope  at  Vienua  for  the  com¬ 
plete  exercise  of  their  respective  pursuits.  While  Mr.  I^wui 
was  busily  occupied  iti  realising  with  skilful  versatility  of  hand, 
the  scenery,  buildings,  groiipes,  and  illuminations,  which  suc¬ 
cessively  presented  themselves  to  his  ready  pencil,  Mr.  Dihdiii 
was  exploring  the  Imperial  Library  with  its  iinriyalled  stores ; 
the  Cathedral  with  its  exquisite  spire  ;  the  Augustine  Churdii 
containing  the  monument  of  the  Duchess  of  Saxe  I’eschen  bf 
Canova  ;  the  paintings  of  the  Belvedere;  the  private  lihrary;ai 
the  Emperor  ;  with  a  thousand  and  one  other  objects  of.ctirioailyi 
of  which  a  bald  catalogue  would  afford  hut  small  gratification 
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to  our  readers.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Emperor,  Mr.  D.  had  occasion  to  speak  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  copy  of  Ackermairs  History  of  WesI minster,  as  *  the 
*  roost  sumptuous  copy  of  a  printed  book  in  the  world.*  To  this 
he  subjoins,  in  a  note  rather  too  lon^  for  citation,  a  minute  de¬ 
scription  of  the  two  volumes  in  question.  They  are  printed  on 
vellum,  and  all  the  original  drawings,  many  of  them  of  exqui¬ 
site  beauty,  are  inserted.  The  title-pa^es  and  the  subscriptions 
to  the  drawing,  were  written  by  the  late  Tomkins,  and  cost  not 
less  than  a  hundred  guineas.  The  exterior  binding  is  of  silver 
gilt,  with  sixteen  balls  of  solid  gold,  on  which  the  volumes  when 
open,  rest.  Such  were  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  stitch¬ 
ing  of  the  backs,  and  the  aiyustiuent  of  the  covers,  that  the  former 
were  three  times  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  latter,  after  being 
completed,  had  to  be  recast.  The  whole  operation  occupied  a 
year  ;  and  tlie  cost  of  the  binding  alone  was  little  short  of  three 
hundred  guineas. 

A  Supplement  contains  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Dibdin’s  jour¬ 
ney  through  Ratisbon,  Nuremberg,  Manheim,  Paris,  home, 

it  only  remains  that  we  add  something  to  our  previous  inti¬ 
mations  respecting  the  character  and  quality  of  the  decorations 
scattered  through  these  volumes.  Mr.  Dibdin  was  fortunate  in 
his  companion,  for  Mr.  Lewis  seems  to  have  resolutely  and  ably 
assailed  every  thing  transferable  to  paper.  His  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects,  his  handling  and  his  management  of  efi^t  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  are  excellent.  The  only  fault  worth  adverting  to,  that  we 
have  observed,  lies  in  the  character  of  his  trees,  which  are,  too 
frequently,  insipid  and  common -place,  both  singly  and  in  com¬ 
position.  His  old  houses,  of  wliich  there  are  several  spirited 
vignettes  and  views,  are  delightful ;  his  grou|>es  of  cliaracte- 
ristic  figures,  are  the  best  illustrations  of  national  peculiarity 
that  we  have  ever  seen  ;  the  portraits  of  filleM  de  chambre  are* 
particularly  good  ;  and  the  copies  from  statues  and  illuminations 
are  ooually  excellent.  The  engravings  are,  however,* of  a  lOore, 
mixed  quality  :  the  majority  are  ably  and  expressively  executed, 
but,  in  some,  there  are  evident  signs  of  haste  or  uiiskillulneas  ; 
and  in  several  of  the  more  interesting  views,  the  distances  are 
miserably  rotten.  The  stippled  portraits  of  Denon,  Diana  da 
Poictiers,  and  Francis  I.  are  exquisite  productions,  and  we  have 
seldom^  seen  a  richer  plate  than  the  *  unknown  portrait*  from  the 
collection  of  Art  aria. 

We  have  on  the  whole  been  much  amused  by  these  volumes. 
In  certain  personal  descriptions,  and  in  a  few  other  particulars, 
we  fear  that  the  indiscretion  of  Mr.  D.  will  occasion  pain  to 
worthy  and  amiable  individuals,  who  are  displayed  in  rather 
more  of  undress  than  is. usual  in  public  exhibitions.  At  the  same 
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time,  it  w  probable,  that  this  un^nnrdedness  of  coinmunicntion 
may  have  given  to  his  work  an  interest  advantageous  to  its  cir¬ 
culation. 

Art.  IV.  1.  Select  British  Divines,  Vol.  III.  No* **>.  V.  \’l.  and  V’ll. 
Containing  Leighton  s  Commentary  on  St,  Vettr,  Kdilcd  by  ihe 
Ilex .  C.  Hrauley.  12nio.  pp.  568.  Price  7^'*  6d.  I.oiuian.  IS‘^1. 

2.  The  JChole  B  urks  of  Holert  Leif'hton^  D,D.  Sometime  Bishop 
ut  Dunblane,  and  utterxxards  Arclibi»bop  ot  tila»goxv.  A  new  Kdi- 
lion  carefully  corrected.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  xd  the 
Author,  by  Oeurge  Jcrmenl,  D.D.  4vuU.  8vo.  Price  ll.  lOs.  LoihIuii. 

1 820.  I 

U.  Bradley  ingenuously  confesses  in  the  Preface  to  this 
Abridgement  ot  Iieighton’s  inestimable  (h»mmentary,  that 
‘  he  once  thought  the  very  exalted  praise  bestowed  on  it  by 

*  others,  somewhat  more  than  it  could  justly  claim.*  Being  now, 
he  adds,  ‘  better  nccpiuinted  with  its  excellencies,  he  will  venture 
‘  to  assert,  that  there  is  but  one  htpok  better  ciilculated  to  be  the 

*  constant  companion  of  the  Christian,  and  tiiat  is  a  hook  writ- 
‘  ten,  not  by  the  jien  of  man,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God.*  This 
has  been  so  often  said  of  so  many  ditterent  authors,  that  the  form 
of  expression  has  almost  lost  its  emphasis*  Every  one  is  apt  to 
rank  his  favourite  theological  writer  next  to  the  Bible.  But  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  the  explanation  which  he  has 
fiirniahe<l  of  the  gnmiuls  on  which  l.iiMghton*s  writings  challenge 
thia  pre-eminence,  will  possibly  in  the  present  instance  redeem, 
with  our  reaclers,  the  encomium  from  either  impropriety  or  ex- 
travagaiH'e.  After  spt'uking  of  the  *  delight  and  edification* 
which  he  had  found  in  the  writings  of  ‘  this  wonderful  man,  ‘  for 
‘  such,*  he  says,  ‘  1  must  delihenitely  call  him,*  Dr.  Doddridge 
adds : 

*  1  can  hardly  forbear  saying,  as  a  considerable  philosopher  and  cmi* 
nenl  dixine  (the  Hev.  Dr.  Henry  Miles,  P.ll.S)  said  to  me  long  ago, 

**  There  is  a  spirit  in  Archbishop  i.eighion  1  never  met  xxith  in  any  human 
xvritings,  nor  can  1  read  many  lines  in  them  xxiihout  being  moxed.*'  In* 
detd  it  would  hcdiOicuIt  lor  me  to  say  xxiierc,  hut  in  (he  sucreil  oracles, 

I  have  ever  found  such  heart-atfccting  lessons  of  simplicity  and  humility, 
candour  and  (Hmcnrolencc,  exalted  piety  xx  ithout  the  least  tincture  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  an  entire  mortification  to  every  earthly  iutea’st,  xvithuiit 
any  mixture  of  splenetic  rcseiilmeiil.  Nor  can  I  ever  suflicienlly  admire’ 
that  artless  maniKT  in  xxhich  he  lays  open  his  xvbole  breast  to  the  reader, 
and  shews,  xv  ithout  seeming  to  be  at  all  conscious  of  it  hiinsidf,  all  tlte 
various  graces  that  ran  adorn  and  ennoble  the  Christian,  running  like  so 
many  veins  of  precious  ore  in  the  rich  mine  where  they  grew.  And* 
hence,  d  1  mistake  not,  is  that  wonderful  energy  of  his  discourses,  ob* 
X  ious  as  they  seem,  unadorned  as  they  really  are,  xxhich  1  have  observed 
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to  bo  owned  by  persons  of  eminent  piety  in  the  most  different  ranks,  and 
amidst  all  the  variety  of  education  and  capacity  lliat  can  bo  imagined* 
111  the  works  of  this  grv‘ul  adept  in  true  Christianity,  wc  do  not  so  much 
hear  of  goodness*  as  see  it  in  its  most  genuine  traces;  see  him  a  living 
image  of  his  Divine  Master,  for  such  indeed  his  writings  shew,  I  had  al¬ 
most  >4iid  demonstrate  him  to  have  btvn,  by  such  internal  characters  as 
surely  a  bad  man  could  not  counteifeii,  and  no  good  man  can  so  much 
as  suspect.* 


'I'o  those  who  are  familiar  with  Leighton’s  writings,  this 
panegyric  will,  wc  are  persuaded,  njrpear  simply  just.  'I'o  those 
who  arc  not,  without  atVecting  to  add  any  thing  to  the  weight  of 
Dr.  Doiidridgc’s  recommendation,  we  shall  offer  a  few  further 
remarks  of  a  hildiogrnphical,  rather  than  of  a  critical  nature. 

Respecting  the  theological  and  practical  excellence  of  the 
Archhisliop's  remains,  there  is  scarcely  room  for  a  dilFerence 
of  opinion,  lie  was  in  doctrine  a  Calvinist,  nor  does  he  ever 
conceal  his  sentiments  ;  yet,  his  opinions  were  so  moderate,  his 
language  is  so  guardedly  Scriptural,  and  there  is  so  much 
sweetness  of  disposition  reffected  in  his  style,  that  among 
many  iVoa^Culviiiists,  he  is  scarcely  less  a*  favourite  than 
among  readers  of  liis  own  school.  Those  who  admire  Bax* 
ter  on  uccoiiiit  of  his  moderate  and  irenical  orthodoxy,  can-* 
not  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  character  of  Leighton's  wn<» 
tings.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  them*,  that- Leigh* 
ton’s  moderation  is  not  studied  or  systematic;  it  proceeds 
from  no  effort  to  acconnnoilate  theological  differences,  from  no 
want  of  confideiice  in  his  own  sentiments,  nor  from  any  half* 
defined  theory.  His  views  are  always  clear,  and  his  language 
distinct:  his  moderation  arises  from  a  perfect  simplicity  of  mind. 
It  consists,  we  think,  very  much  in  his  exhibiting  every  truth 
in  its  just  proportions  and  in  proper  |>€rspectivei  so  that  what 
other  divines  achieve  by  metaphysical  compasses,'  labouring  to 
exhibit  a  precise  plan  of  orthodoxy,  he  does  better  by  copying 
from  the  Scriptures  as  they  lie  before  him  :  instead  of  a  oaro 
plan,  lie  presents  to  us  a  picture;  not  the  skeleton  or  section^ 
hut  the  likeness  of  the  Divine  original.  His  moderation,  in 
fact,  is  not  that  of  hesitancy,  or  of  low  orthodoxy,,  but  that  of 
a  peculiarly  sound  judgement  and  a  most  pure  religious  taste.  • 

But  although  few  who  are  able  to  appreciate  his  piety.,  have 
been  found  to  object  to  his  theological  sentiments,  we  have  heard 
his  style  complained  of.  This  complaint  will  not  indeed  be  made 
by  any  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  thread  the  mazes  of  learned 
proliVity  ill  which  are  hiddeu  the  treasures  of  polemic  divinity  ;  it 
will  not  be  made  by  those  who  have  liecii  inured  to  the  hard  labour 
of  digging  for  theological  knowledge  in  the  massy  folios  of  the  se¬ 
venteenth  century,  i’hose  who  can  grasp  the  mighty  seiitonccs 
of  Hooker  or  of  Howe,  still  more  those  who  can  follow  Cliar- 
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Qock  and  ei\ioy  Ow«o,  will  find  Leif^iton's  style  perspicuily 
ilself.  This  is  saying  little  ts  regards  general  readers.  A  very 
slight  effort  of  {>erseveran€ey  however,  would  enable  any  person 
fp  suriDOunt  the  supposed  peculiarities  or  didiculties  of  our  Au- 
lbor*B  style,  so  as  to  render  it  not  merely  easy,  but  highly 
agreeable.  The  true  causo  of  the  complaint  lies,  not  in  the 
composition ;  this,  especially  considering  the  period  in  which 
the  Autlior  flourished,  is  singularly  chaste  and  elegant,  free 
alike  from  Intricacy  and  quaintness ;  but  in  the  imperfect  and 
fkolty  maimer  in  which  his  writings  have  generally  been  exbi 
bKed. 

All  Leiglitoa*s  works  are  posthumous.  So  extreme  was  hit 
modesty,  that  he  would  never  consent  to  publish  any  of  hit 
diMOtirses  during  hit  life.  They  appear,  therefore,  under  every 

nible  dmadvantago,  having  l^en,  for  the  most  part,  printed 
mirevised  and  probably  not  very  legible  nianuscripta, 
which  had  not  even  been  prepared  for  the  press.  The  Commen* 
tary  on  Peter  was  first  published  in  two  volumes  small  quarto^ 
about  ten  years  after  his  death,  and  is  justly  styled  by  Dr.  Dod* 
dridge  *  the  moat  faulty  |>iece  of  printing  be  ever  remembered 
*  to  have  seen  in  any  language;  commas,  colons,  and  |)eriodi 
*  being  placed  together  almost  promiscuously,  without  regard 
*  to  th^r  proper  signification.*  The  first  volume  was  printed 
at  York,  where  the  Editor  (‘ J.  Fall*)  resided.  The  title- page 
runs  thus:  **  A  Practical  Commentary  upon  the  two  first 
"  Chapters  of  the  first  Epistle  General  of  St.  Peter.  By  tlie 
**  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Robert  Leighton,  some  time  Archbishop 
**  of  Glasgow.  Publislicd  after  his  ‘Death,  at  the  Request  d 
“  his  Friends.  York,  Printed  by  J.  White,  Their  Majesties* 
^  Printer  for  the  City  of  York^  and  the  five  Noriheren  Coun- 
**  tics,  1693.**  The  most  curious  part  of  the  volume  is  the  list  of 
Errata,  which  contains  spmmeiis  only,  certainly  not  a  bun* 
dredtb  part,  of  the  gross  errors,  and  is  itself  full  of  incorrcctnessea, 
and  scarcely  intelligible.  The  second  volume,  some  ^  prudent 
*  cofisideratioiis*  having,  as  the  preface  states,  obliged  the 
Editor  to  change  the  printer,  was  printed  in  London  **  by  B.G. 
^  for  Sam.  Keble,  at  the  Great  Turk*8-hcad  in  Fleet-street, 
**  over  against  Fetter- lane.  160i.**  This,  though  somewhat 
better,  is  very  incorrect,  and  the  errors  are  very  gross 
**  Eighteen  Sermons**  by  the  same  Author.  8vo.  1091 ;  and 
^  the  Pnclectiones  TheologicflB,  quibus  udjiciuntur  Meditations 
•*  ethico-critic®  in  Psalmos  IV,  XXXI 1,  CXXX.  4to.  1693;** 
are  mentioned  in  an  advertisement  as  sold  by  the  said  Sam. 
Keble.  The  Ethico-critical  Meditations  were  first  translated 
under  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  for  the  edition  of  the 
ONumeotary  and  other  expository  works,  piiblishetl  at  Edia- 
birgh  in  1748.  At  the  same  time  were  put  into  the  Dr,*s  kandl 
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t  lartje  collec  tion  of  lotiers,  and  papers  consislini^  of  Meditation^ 
on  Psalm  \XXIX.,  Isaiali  VI.,  .and  part  of  Horn.  XU. 
'riiese  pafiers,  lie  states,  were 

•  copies  of  others  which  I  auppose  were  tranicribcd  from  short^hand  not« 
which  tome  skilful  writer  had  happily  taken  from  the  Archbiahop’a^ 
mouth:  they  were  beyond  comparison  more  inaccurate  than  those  ot 
his  printed  works,  which  arc  remarkably  so ;  and  ycj  they  contained 
such  inimitable  traces  of  sweet  natural  eloquence,  and  of  ecimine* 
lively  piety,  ns  speak  the  author  far  more  certainly  than  tbe  most 
exact  resemblance  of  what  was  known  to  be  his  hand-writing  could 
possibly  have  done.* 

In  (he  same  edition  first  appeared  (he  “  Rules  and  Instme- 
lions  for  a  Holy  Life,**  which,  we  feel  the  stront^esl  p<»rsiiasion, 
is  erroneously  ultiihuted  to  the  Archbishop.  Dr.  Jerment  re¬ 
marks,  that  there  is  *  a  (piaininess  and  snblilty  of  ex|)rc8sipir 
in  this  tract,  which  are  unlike  his  other  writings.  It  is,  in  fact, 
neitliiT  in  Lis  style  nor  in  his  spirit ;  but,  if  actually  found 
Aiiioiii'  Ids  manuscripts,  (of  which  we  have  no  evidence,)  had  pro¬ 
bably  been  (ram^cribed  for  bis  private  use  from  the  works  of 
some  foreit^n  writer  of  the  Janseuist  school.  For  many  of  tlic 
Janseidst  divines,  lie  is  known  to  liavc  entertained  a  high  re¬ 
gard,  and  to  have  correspondeii  with  them  alter  his  riHurn  from 
the  Continent.  No  trace  of  Jansenism  is,  however,  to  be  found 
in  his  expository  writings.  Tbe  l^ecturcs  on  (be  first  nine 
Chapters  of  8t.  Matthew,  first  appeared  in  the  London  edition 
of  his  complete  works,  edited  by  Dr.  Jerment,  in  six  volumes, 
1808.  We  know  not  on  what  external  evidence  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  these  Lectures  rests, — whether  tlie  IRS8.  from  which 
they  were  printed,  were  in  the  Author’s  own  hand  ;  hut  the 
internal  evidence  of  their  being  the  production  of  Leighton, 
is  little  short  of  eonclusive.  It  would  be  diniculi  to  fix  them 
with  probability  on  any  other  writer.  Tlie  MS.  was  appa¬ 
rently  unfinished  and  in  many  parts  obscure,  consisting,  lii 
some  places,  of  notes  for  expository  h’Ctures,  rather  than  re¬ 
marks  at  length.  But  it  is  a  highly  valuable  remain,  and  we  know 
no  part  of  the  contents  oj  these  volumes,  which  is  more  striking, 
or  mure  characteristic  of  J^eighton’s  excellent  spirit,  lutin' 
edition  of  1808,  it  ap|>eared  in  a  sbu[)c  scarcely  intelligible. 
In  tbe  |nresent  edition  of  the  Works,  it  has  rewdved  a  very 
careful  revision.  As  this  is  a  portion  of  Ledghton’s  writings, 
widch  is  far  less  generally  known  than  his  Commeutary  on 
Peb'r,  we  shall  select  from  it  a  ])aragraph  or  two  as  a  speeiiiHMi, 
not  of  his  most  eloquent  writing,  hut  of  his  viatce,  pithy,  and 
practical  style  of  expository  remark. 

‘  Matt.  Vlll,  23 — 7.  -Jwt/  bchig  entered  into  a  tkip^thcre  arose  a 
great  tempest,  Sliil  new  occafions,  and  accordinj’Jy  new  eviileiicr,  of 
the  Diviiu;  power  of  Jesui  Christ.  '  Upon  ibc  ship  wherein  he  is,  thc^c 
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may,  and  usually  d(H*s,  arise  a  slorm  ;  yet,  happy  is  it  to  Ik*  embarked 
with  him  upon  all  hazards  !  His  ship  may  be  U)st,  but  perish  it  cannoU 
His  counsels  are  deep  and  uise,  and  we  cannot  lind  them  out.  lie 
knows  what  He  is  about  to  do,  when  we  can  least  understand  Him. 
When  we  think  that  He  leads  out  His  people  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
sea,  or  desiro)Ttl  in  the  wiideriu*ss.  He  is  only  raisiiij;  a  mount  lor  Him¬ 
self  to  be  stvn  <»n,  and  brin^inj;  them  into  the  view  ot  dangers,  yea,  of  ap- 
part'iit  ruin,  to  Ik*  more  glorious  in  their  deliverance.  Ills  u'dy  is  in  the 
deep,  and  his  footsteps  are  nut  knoxin.  Const  thou  by  searching  find  out 
Oodt  says  he  in  Job,  Which  is  not,  1  conceive,  so  much  meant  of  His 
csst*nce,  as  of  His  operations  and  ways  ;  w  hich  are  so  profound  and  un* 
traceable.  We  are  at  a  stand  often  to  think  what  He  means  to  do ; 
whether  He  has  given  up  his  Church  and  cause  to  the  winds  and  waves, 
when  his  enemies  rage  and  roar,  ami  He  is  silent,  as  if  H»!  cared  not  what 
bi*cume  of  all.  The  seas  swell,  the  ship  is  lost,  and  He  sleeps. 

‘  Not  to  s()eak  here  of  C'hrist  putting  on  our  natural  frailties,  or  of  this 
sleep,  whether  it  was  natural  or  voluntary:  it  might  be,  and  likely  was, 
both.  Wearied  with  the  concourse  of  the  multitude  on  the  land.  He  falls 
aslrTp  in  the  ship  ;  yet,  doubtless.  He  had  the  command  of  those  natural 
inclinations  in  Himself,  and  choosi*s  now  to  sleep,  to  increase  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  danger,  and  add  horror  to  the  visage  of  it.  So  no  rioubt  it 
did.  N  ot  all  the  blustering  of  the  winds,  nor  the  rising  of  the  waves,  was 
so  frightful  and  sad  to  the  disciples,  as  that  their  Master  slept  so  sound  in 
the  midst  of  them, — so  sound  as  if  rocked  asleep  by  them,  and  either 
wholly  insensible,  or  very  regardless  of  their  danger.  Carest  thou  not 
that  ue  perish! 

‘  Now  in  this  man  who  slept,  dwelt  God  who  sleeps  not,  the  tcatch- 
man  of  Israel^  who  d(H*s  not  so  much  as  slumUr,  Hut  they,  either  not 
so  clearly  understanding,  or,  in  the  fright,  not  so  duly  lemembi'ring  and 
considering  this,  were  eying  only  the  posture  wherein  lie  was  visible  to 
them  ;  therelorr,  the  sounder  He  slept,  it  awaked  and  increased  their  fear 
the  more.  And  as  Jesus  Christ  here  really  did,  even  so  (iod  seems  some¬ 
times  to  his  own  children  todo ;  and  they  express  itso.  Thus  the  Psalmist: 
jiuake,  arise^  u  hi/  steepest  Thou^  O  Lord  Y  'I'his  He  seems  to  do,  when 
the  ungodly  prosper,  and  when  His  people  lie  trodden  under  fool,  and 
He  seems  to  take  no  notice  of  their  pressure,  nor  stirs  for  their  tieliverance. 
And  this  is  the  saddest  part  of  their  affliction  :  they  have  no  hope  nor  stay, 
but  in  the  favour  and  prot(*ction  of  their  God.  Now  when  that  is  retired, 
and  the  curtain  drawn,  and  He  asleep,  their  prayers  not  heard,  and  no 
appearance  of  His  help,  I  say,  it  is  agrand  trial  of  faith,  which  shakes  and 
disquk’ts  more  than  all  other  things,  how  terrible  soe'ver.  No  rage  nor 
noise  of  the  enemy  is  so  grievous  as  the  silence  and  sleeping  of  God. 

•  And  (his  is  one  main  end  lor  w  hich  He  doi‘s  sleep ;  to  awake  us, to 
rouse  and  stir  our  prayers,  which  commonly  arc  in  times  of  ease  heavy, 
drowsy,  lifeless  things,  as  a  man's  spei'ch  in  sleep,  dreaming,  incoherent, 
senseless  stutl.  Men  do  but  trille  in  fair  weather,  but  in  the  storm  they 
are  more  in  earnest.  Kspicially,  a  soul  acquainted  with  God,  (hat  follows 
and  relies  up(»n  Him,  will  lake  this  course  and  no  other:  it  runs  straight 
to  Him,  and,  if  He  be  asleep,  awakes  Him.  And  in  this,  they  arc  to  be 
amiroved  and  commended,  that,  as  here,  their  course  is  to  Jesus  Chriftf 
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as  cunfiiloiu  ol  his  power  and  willingness  lo  delivi  r  them.  Thii  the 
dis4*i pies  did  Indieve;  otherways  they  had  not  left  working  for  themselves 
to  go  to  awake  him. 

‘  Y'et  WHS  therewith  their  faith,  a  mixture  of  distempiTed,  distrustful 
fear,  which  Jesus  well  knew,  and  which  lie  would  not  otherwise  have 
charged  them  with,  lie  doth  not  altogether  deny  that  there  was  faith  ill 
them,  but  checks  the  deficiency  of  it ;  O  ye  of  little  faiths  uhy  didyt 
doubt  *  Apprehend  danger  and  fear,  they  mig)il ;  yea,  if  they  had  not, 
they  would  not  have  come  to  Christ  in  that  manner.  Without  a  living 
'sense  of  distress  or  danger,  there  can  be  neither  faith  nor  prayer.  These 
are  stirred  up  and  raised  to  ad,  by  the  knowledge  and  feeling  of  our  nei*d 
of  help.  But  the  misery  is,  wc  scarcely  in  any  thing  know  our  bounds ; 
our  passions  raised,  do  usually  overflow  and  pass  the  banks.  A  little  fear 
does  but  awake  faith,  but  much  fear  weakens  it,  and  in  the  awakening, 
gives  it  loo  great  a  blow,  such  a  one  as  astonishes  it,  and  makes  it  stagger; 
'1  hat  they  were  afraid,  was  tolerable;  but  their  hearts,  itseems,  W’ere  not 
so  established  in  the  persuasion  of  Christ's  Divine  jmwer  and  care  of 
them,  as  became  them  ;  and  this  he  plainly,  yet  gently,  checks.  And 
there  is  this  alloy  of  distrust  with  believing,  not  only  in  the  weaker,  but 
even  in  the  strongest  Christian;  and  there  is  a  continual  wrestling  be¬ 
twixt  them  :  sometimes  the  one  is  uppermost,  and  sometimes  the  other, 
but  faith,  in  the  end,  shall  have  the  victory.  See  what  strange  difference 
there  was  betwixt  Job  and  Job  ; — would  one  think  it  were  the  same  per¬ 
son  ? — one  while  cursing  his  birth,  anti  wishing  for  death  ;  and  yet  after¬ 
wards  declaring.  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  I  uilt  trust  in  Him,  And  again, 
afterwards,  coinpluining,  Wherefore  hidest  Thou  Thy  face^and  boldest  me 
for  Thy  enemy  f  And  yet  anon,  again,  1  know  that  my  Redeemer  livetk. 
This  they  should  think  of,  who  doubt  because  they  doubt,  and  multiply 
distrust  upon  itself,  concluding  that  they  have  no  faith,  because  they 
find  so  much  and  so  frequent  doubling  within  them.  But  this  is  agre^ 
mistake.  Some  douhtiiigs  there  may  be,  where  there  is  even  much  faith  ; 
and  a  little  faith  there  may  be,  where  there  is  much  doubting.  But  upon 
this  account,  is  doubting  by  any  means  to  be  entertained  or  favoui^f 
Y  ea,  it  is  to  be  hated  and  opposed  with  all  our  strength,  and  the  strength 
of  G(kI  must  be  implored  lo  overcome  it,  as  the  grand  enemy  of  our  peace 
and  Ilis  glory.  By  all  means  is  faith  to  be  cherished,  and  distrust  to  be 
chockcHl.  Our  Saviour  pardons  it  in  his  disciples,  yet  he  blames  it.  He 
refuses  not  his  help,  yet  he  blames  ibcir  unbelief.  0  ye  of  little  faith  I 
He  requires,  and  delights  in  a  strong,  firm  believing  on  him,  though. the 
least  and  weakest  he  rejects  not. 

*  Having  first  rebuked  their  fear,  he  rebukes  the  storm  that  caused  it, 
and  makes  a  calm, — a  great  calm.  No  wonder  that  they  wondered  at  it ; 
though  they  had  seen  many  of  his  works,  and  were  now  expecting  some¬ 
what  of  this  from  him,  yet,  it  surpasses  their  expectation,  and  strikes  them 
into  admiration,  to  sec  a  man,  a  man  subject  to  weariness  and  sleep,  anil 
yet,  that  man  awaking  to  still  the  wind  and  seas  with  a  word  of  his  mouth. 
O  !  the  greatness  of  the  Lord  whom  we  serve,  the  sovereign  of  sea  and 
land,  commanding  all  with  a  word,  desperate  diseases,  blasting  winds, 
rsging  seas,  and  tormenting  devils  !'  pp.  6’8— 72. 

Some  of  the  sermons  are  very  striking  compositions.  They 
tiistiiiguibhcd  by  the  avoidaucc  of  that  formality  which  cha 
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ractPrizcd  t!iP  discourses  of  the  dny;  by  an  absence  of  display, 
the  learned  nrd  crilical  allusions,  though  frequent,  beinj^  very 
slii^btly  indicated  ;  by  a  very  condensed  and  axiomatic  stylo  ^ 
remark;  by  a  sparini;  but  sometimes  very  happy  use  of  fip^ure; 
and  by  oeeasional  f)ursts  of  what  l)oddri<l;;;c  aptly  calls  a 
‘  »Wfs?i  natural  eloquence.’  Of  this  description  is  the  opening 
of  the  seventivulU  sermon  in  the  present  edition,  on  Horn.  viii. 
3<5,  «xc. 
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*  Is  this  he  wlio  so  lately  cried  out,  ()  ivretchrtl  man  that  I  ami 
Who  shall  f/f/f’m-  who  now  triumphs,  ( O  happy  man  1 )  lyho 
shall  srjyarale  us  /'rum  the  love  uj  ChrisiY 

*  Yes,  it  is  the  same.  Paint'd,  then,  with  the  thoughts  of  that 
iniserahle  conjunction  witii  a  boiiy  of  death,  and  so  ci ying  out,  Who 
xoill  (Ifliver^  vcho  rvill  separate  me  from  that  f  now,  now,  he  liath  found 
a  Deliverer  to  do  that  for  him,  to  whom  he  is  for  ever  united,  and 
he  glories  now  in  his  inseparable  union  and  unalterable  love,  which 
n<ine  can  divide  him  from.  Y'^ea,  it  is  throie^h  him,  that  presently 
after  that  word  of  complaint,  he  praises  frod.  And  now,  in  him  he 
triumphs.  So  vast  a  diHcrcncc  is  there  betwixt  a  Cliristian  taken  in 
hiinsiif,  and  in  Christ!  Wiicn  he  views  himself  in  himself,  then,  he 
is  nothing  hut  a  poor,  miserable,  polluted,  perishing  wretch.  But 
then  he  looks  again,  and  sees  himself  in  CItrist,  and  there  he  is  rich, 
and  safe,  and  happy;  lie  triumphs,  and  he  glories  in  it,  above  all  the 
painted  prosperities,  and  against  all  the  horrid  ndvcrsitics  of  the 
world. 

*  And  he  extends  his  triumph;  he  makes  n  common  good  of  it  to 
all  believers,  speaks  it  in  their  name.  Who  shall  separate  us  f  lie  would 
have  tiicin  partake  of  the  same  confidence,  and  speak  in  the  same  style 
with  him.  It  is  in  vain  that  men  fancy  these  expressions  to  relate  to 
revelations,  or  some  singularly  privileged  assurances :  then,  they 
would  not  suit  their  end  ;  which  is,  clearly  and  undoubtedly,  the 
encouragement  of  all  tlie  children  of  God,  upon  grounds  that  are 
peculiar  to  them  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  common  to  them 
all,  in  all  ages,  and  all  vaiictics'of  condition. 


The  conclusion  is  in  the  same  strain.  The  whole  discourse 
resenddes  more  what  would  be  technically  called  a  Medi* 
tation,  than  a  Sermon. 


‘  Having  given  the  challenge,  and  finding  none  to  answer ;  and 
that  nil  the  most  apparent  enemies  are  in  a  most  rhetorical  ncct* 
mulation  silenced,  tribulation^  distress^  persecution ,  famine^  nakedness^ 
perils  snoordt  A'C.,  lie  goes  on  confidently  in  the  triumph,  and  avers  his 
assurance  of  full  and  final  victory  against  all  imaginable  power  of  ill 
the  creatures :  Seilher  death  nor  life ;  not  the  fear  of  the  most  terrible 
death,  nor  the  hope  or  love  of  the  nmst  desirable  life.  And  in  the 
height  of  this  courage  and  confidence,  he  supposes  impossible  enemies: 
A  or  nngfis^  nor  principalities^  nor  powers  ; — unless  you  take  it  of  the 
angels  of  darkness  only.  But  if  it  could  be  possible  that  the  oUten 
should  offer  at  such  a  thing,  they  would  he  too  weak  for  it.  No  seme 
of  aity  present  tkin^Sf  or  apprehensions  oi' thin/^s  to  come  ;  not  any  thing 
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witliia  ilie  TOst  circle  of  the  world  above  or  belowi  nor  ony 
can  du  it.  Here  sin  is  not  ipccifiod,  becanae  be  if  ipeaking  of  am* 
ward  oppositions  and  diHicultics  expressly*  and  because  ihal  m  r9" 
moved  Dy  the  former  challen ff^Ao  shall  accuse  / 

*  Alas, poor  creatures!  ricn  men,  great  men,  princes  and  kingi^ 
vrhat  vain  things  are  those  which  you  embrace  and  cleave  to  I  What* 
soever  they  be,  soon  must  you  part.  Can  you  say  of  an^  of  thoofy 
Who  shall  separate  uif  Storms  may  arise  and  scatter  ships  that  sail 
smoothly  together  in  fair  weather.  Thou  roayest  bo  removed,  bw 
public  commotions  and  calamities,  from  thy  sweet  dwellings,  and  so¬ 
cieties,  and  esutes.  You  may  even  live  to  see,  and  to  seek  your 
parting.  At  last  you  must  part,  for  you  must  die.  Then,  farewoti 
parks  and  palaces,  gordens  and  honours,  and  even  crowns  themsehrOit 
Then  dearest  friends,  children  and  wife  must  be  parted  with. 
ijuenda  tellus^  et  dnmus^  et  placens  uxor, 

*  And  what  hast  thou  left,  poor  soul,  that  hast  not  Chnst,  but  Uial 
which  thou  wouldst  gladly  part  with  and  canst  not,  the  condsauliiig 
guilt  of  all  thy  sins? 

*  But  the  soul  that  is  in  Christ,  when  other  thinn  are  pulled  Muy, 
feels  little  or  nothing!  he  cleaves  to  Christ,  and  these  separations 
pain  him  not.  Yea,  when  that  great  separatist,  death,  comes,  that 
breaks  all  other  unions,  even  that  of  the  soul  and  body,  yet,  ao  far  la 
it  from  separating  the  believer's  soul  from  its  beloved  Lord  Jesus, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  carries  it  into  the  nearest  union  with  him,  ond 
tlic  fullest  enjoyment  of  him  for  ever.* 

The  Theological  Lectures  attest  I^eighton^s  exteDBive  lear0Mi|p. 
Bishop  Burnet  says  of  him,  that  ^  he  bad  the  greatest  oommand 
^  of  the  purest  Latin  that  ever  (he)  knew  in  any  man  that  ^  he 

*  was  a  master  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole 

*  compass  of  theological  learning.*  This  is  evident  frotn  theae 
com(>o8ition8,  which  are  full  of  citations  from  the  Greek  and  Ibe 
Roman  classics,  ns  well  as  from  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Fathers* 
Their  deviation  from  the  method  commonly  used  in  theologiCKd 
systems,  is  not  less  striking  than  the  inartificial  character  of  fbe 
sermons. 

*  Being  to  treat  of  religion,  be  uses  a^  practical  method,  whiob  is 
most  suit^le  to  his  subject,  and  begins  witn  happine$$9  that  being  the 
scope  and  design  of  religion,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  end  of  bumao 
life.  He  begins  with  an  explanation  of  happiness  in  general,  on 
which  he  treats  at  some  length;  then  proceeds  to  consider  the 
happiness  of  man,  which  may  bo  called  perfect  and  truly  Divine,  aa 
it  has  for  its  object  the  infinitely  blessed  and  perfect  Beii^  whp 
creatod  him,  and  formally  consists  in  the  beatific  vision  and  fruition 
of  him,  which  is  reserved  in  heaven  for  those  who  by  faith  ore  trar 
veiling  through  this  earth,  towards  that  blessed  country.  He  adds*  wit^ 
great  propriety,  that  happineu,  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  wim  thip 
wretched  life  of  torrowrs,  consists  in  true  religion,  and  in  rdigton 
alone ;  not  only  as  it  is  Uie  way  which  leads  dtrecUy  to  that  peneol 
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lu^>pine&s  reserved  in  heaven  ;  but  because  it  is  itself  of  Divine  original^ 
and  in  reality  the  beginnings  uf  that  very  happiness  which  is  to  be 
perfected  in  the  life  to  come. 

•  He  observes,  that  the  doctrine  of  religion  is  most  justly  called 
Theology,  as  it  has  the  most  high  (lod  for  its  author,  object,  and 
end.  lie  suggests  many  excellent  thoughts  concerning  the  Divine 
Existence,  and  reasons  from  the  common  consent  of  nations,  from  the 
creatures  we  see  about  us,  and  from  wluit  we  feel  and  experience 
witliin  ourselves,  as  all  these  so  loudly  proclaim  the  being  of  Gc  d, 
But  the  argument  taken  from  the  harmony  and  beautiful  order  of  the 
universe,  he  prosecutes  at  great  length;  and  from  this  consideration, 
which  is  attended  with  greater  evidence  than  all  the  demonstrations 
of  the  sciences,  he  clearly  proves  the  existence  of  an  Eternal,  Inde¬ 
pendent  Being. 

•  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  God,  he  advances  but  little,  and 
with  great  caution  ;  for  concerning  the  Supreme  Being,  he  thouj'ht  it 
dangerous  even  to  speak  truth;  but  is  very  earnest  and  diffuse  in  his 
exhortations,  to  make  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  God, 
that  shine  forth  with  great  lustre  in  all  his  works,  the  subject  of  our 
constant  and  most  serious  meditations.  As  to  the  unfathomable  depth 
of  11  is  eternal  decrees,  he  was  greatly  pleased  with  that  expression 
of  Augustine,  Alii  disputentf  rgo  mirabor* 

Editor's  Erefacc  to  the  Edition  of  169S. 

As  a  specimen  at  once  of  his  familiar  method,  and  of  hit 
inod(*Hty  and  caution,  we  extract  a  part  of  the  tenth  lecture,  on 
the  Decrees  of  God. 

•  As  the  glory  and  brightness  of  the  Divine  Majesty  is  so  great 
that  the  strongest  human  eye  cannot  bear  the  direct  rays  of  it,  (iod 
has  exhibited  himself  to  be  viewed  in  the  glass  of  those  works  which 
he  created  at  first,  and  which  his  unwearied  hand  continually  supports 
and  governs.  Nor  are  we  allowed  to  view  his  eternal  counsels  and 
purposes  through  any  other  medium  than  this.  So  that,  in  our  Cate¬ 
chisms,  especially  the  shorter  one  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  full  us  proper,  to  have  passed 
over  the  awful  speculation  concerning  the  Divine  Decrees,  and  to 
have  proceeded  directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  works’  of  God. 
But  the  thoughts  you  nnd  in  it  on  this  subject,  are  few,  sober,  clear, 
and  certain;  and,  in  explaining  them,  1  think  it  most  reasonable  and 
most  safe,  to  confine  ourselves  within  these  limits. 

‘  Here,  if  any  where,  we  ought  to  reason  in  hut  few  words.  Such 
theories  ought  to  he  cautiously  touched,  rather  than  spun  out  to  a 
great  length.  One  thing  we  may  confidently  assert,  that  all  those 
things  which  the  great  Creator  produces  in  diH’crent  periods  of  time, 
were  perfectly  known  to  Him,  and,  as  it  were,  present  to  Him,  from 
eternity  ;  and  tliat  every  thing  which  happens  throughout  the  several 
ages  of  the  w  orld,  proceeds  in  the  same  order  and  precise  manuer  as 
the  Eternal  Mind  at  first  intended  it  should ; — that  none  of  his  coun¬ 
sels  can  be  disappointed  or  rendered  ineffectual,  or  in  the  h^ast  changed 
or  altered  by  any  event  whatever.  *.*  Known  to  God  are  all  Hii 
works,**  says  the  Apostle  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  Acts  xv.  18. 
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And  the  Son  of  Sirach  says,  ••  God  sees  from  CTcrlaRting  to  eterlast- 
ing,  and  nothing  i»  ivonderful  in  his  sight/*  Nothing  is  new  or  un¬ 
expected  to  Him;  nothing  can  come  to  pass  that  He  has  not  foreseen. 
And  his  first  thoughts  are  so  wise,  that  they  admit  no  second  ones 
Uiat  can  be  supposed  wiser.  And  tliis  stability  and  immutability  of 
the  Divine  decrees  is  asserted  even  by  the  Uoman  philosopher :  AV- 
cetse  est  iUi  eadem  semper  placere^  cui  nisi  optima  placere  non  pouutU, 
(It  is  necessarv  that  the  same  things  be  always  pleasing  to  Him  who 

can  never  be  pleased  but  with  what  is  best. ) 

•  e  •  •  •  •  * 

*  They  always  seemed  to  me  to  act  a  very  ridiculous  part,  who 
contend,  that  the  effect  of  the  Divine  Decrees  is  absolutely  Irrecon- 
cileable  with  human  liberty  ;  because  the  natural  and  necessary  liberty 
of  a  rational  creature  is,  to  act  or  choose  from  a  rational  motive,  or 
spontaneously  and  of  purpose.  But  who  sees  not  that,  on  the  suppo-  ; 
sition  of  the  most  absolute  decree,  this  liberty  is  not  taken  away,  but 
rather  established  and  confirmed?  For  the  decree  is,  that  such  a  one 
shall  make  choice  of,  or  do,  some  particular  thing,  freely ;  and  who¬ 
ever  pretends  to  deny  that  whatever  is  done  or  chosen,  whether  good 
or  inaifferent,  is  so  done  or  chosen,  or,  ut  least,  may  be,  espouses  an 
absurdity.  But,  in  a  word,  the  great  difficulty  in  all  this  dispute,  is 
that  with  regard  to  the  Origin  of  Evil.  Some  distinguish,  and  justly, 
the  substance  of  the  action,  as  it  is  called,  or  that  which  is  physical  m 
the  action,  from  the  morality  of  it.  This  is  of  some  weight,  but 
whether  it  takes  away  the  whole  difficulty,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say. 
Believe  me,  young  gentlemen,  it  is  an  abyss,  it  is  an  abyss  never  to  be 
perfectly  sounded  by  any  plummet  of  human  understanding.  Should 
any  one  say,  **  1  am  not  to  be  blamed,  but  Jove  and  Fate,**  he  will 
not  get  off  so,  but  may  be  non-plussed  by  turning  his  own  wit  against 
him.  The  servant  of  Zeno,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  being  caught  in 
an  net  of  thcfl,  either  with  a  design  to  ridicule  his  master’s  doctrine, 
or  to  avail  himself  of  it  in  order  to  evade  punishment,  said,  **  It 
was  my  fate  to  be  a  thief.**  “  And  to  be  punished  for  it,**  said  Zeno. 
Wherefore,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  withdraw  your  minds  from  a 
curious  search  into  this  mystery,  and  turn  them  directly  to  the  study 
of  piety,  and  a  due  reverence  to  the  awful  majesty  of  God.  Think 
and  speak  of  God  and  His  secrets  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  dis¬ 
pute  very  little  about  them  ;  and,  if  you  would  not  undo  yourselves, 
beware  of  disputing  with  Him.  If  you  transgress  in  any  thing,  blame 
yourselves  :  if  you  do  any  good,  or  repent  of  evil,  offer  thanksgiving 
to  God.  This  is  what  I  earnestly  recommend  to  you  ;  in  this  I  ac- 

2uiesce  myself ;  and  to  this,  when  much  tossed  and  disquieted  with 
oubts  and  difficulties,  I  had  recourse  as  to  a  safe  harbour.  If  any 
of  you  think  proper,  he  may  apply  to  men  of  greater  learning,  but 
let  h  im  take  care  he  meet  not  with  such  as  have  more  forwardness 
and  presumption.*  pp.  251, 2. 

The  Expositions  of  the  Creed,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  of 
the  Decalogue,  are  fine  specimens  of  the  impressive  and  digni¬ 
fied,  if  we  may  not  add  with  Bishop  Burnet,  sublime  strain  of 
his  pulpit  addresses.  Such,  we  arc  told,  were  the  grace  and 
gravity  of  his  delivery,  added  to  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  bis 
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style,  that  few  lioftrd  him  ivitliout  a  very  sensible  emotion.  ^  1 
‘  noYer  onre  saw,*  «ay«  the  aume  prelate,  ‘  a  wanderihf^  eyt 
*  where  he  preached,  and  have  aeen  whole  aBsemblies  often  melt 
‘  in  tears  before  him.* — The  Lettefs  are  bo  admirable  and  so 
charactcnstic  of  this  holy  and  npostolic  man,  that  it  is  much  to 
be  rej;rct(ed  that  they  are  so  few. 

Of  the  Commentary  on  Peter,  which  is  by  far  the  beat  known 
of  nil  th(»  nishop*s  works,  it  might  setmi  alike  Buperfliious  and 
iin|>ertiiient  to  speak.  Thus  much,  however,  we  may  be  al- 
lowi'd  to  say,  Uiat  the  oftencr  it  is  read,  the  more  highly  it 
will  be  valued,  as  one  of  the  bc^st  practical  coiuincntarles  ever 
written  on  any  one  of  the  sacred  books,  and  one  of  the  richest 
tn  asiirirB  of  Chriitian  wiMlotn.  It  may  not  suit  all  tastes,  but 
it  were  ci*rtninly  worth  while  to  acquire  the  taste  requisite  to 
appreciate  and  relish  the  works  of  Leighton. 

\Vc  confess  that  we  look  with  some  jealousy  on  abridgements 
uf  such  an  author.  Mr.  Bradley  states,  that  his  edition,  though 
termed  an  Ahridgement,  is,  in  fact,  the  original  Commentary 
with  a  few  omissions. 

*  rhese  nmiH^ion5,  it  is  hopnl,  will  not  detmet  from  the  value  of  the 
book.  IndiTth  the  Kditor  trusts,  that  they  will  increase  its  usefulness! 
by  rctiderin^  it  U*ss  voluminous  und  consequently  mure  accessible.  The 
Mvle  huM  Ucn  seldom  altered;  the  sentiments  never;  so  that  the  reader 
«>f  these  pa^*s  may  l)e  satistied,  that  be  has  always  before  him  llte  real 
opinions  of  tiie  author,  expressed  generally  in  his  own  language.* 

This  is  saying  little :  it  is  not  the  opinions  merely  of  such  a 
writer,  that  we  want.  It  is  but  due,  however,  to  Mr.  Bradley, 
to  say,  that,  so  far  as  we  have  compared  the  Abridgement  with 
die  original,  lie  has  executed  his  task  with  great  care,  jiulge- 
lucnt,  and  rlelicacy ;  the  alterations  are  inconsiderable,  and  the 
omisKioiiB,  if  any  thing  was  to  be  omitted,  could  not  have  been 
better  managed.  All  the  Latin  (piotatioiis  are  suppressed,  the 
Knglisli  being  generally  given  witliout  any  mark  of  citation. 
As  a  cheap  edition  of  the  work,  though  an  imperfect  one,  we 
cordially  recommend  it  as  admirably  adapted  to  be  extensively 
useful.  Still,  wc  cannot  admit  that  the  *  value*  of  the  book 
sulTers  no  diminution  from  the  omissions,  and  we  must  strongly 
recommend  the  original  to  the  preference  of  those  who  can  aflbrd 
the  purchase. 

]\lr.  Bradley's  plan  of  abridgement  must  be  admitted  to  be 
every  way  preferaUe  to  tampering  with  an  author*s  style ;  and 
to  some  works  it  may  he  applied  with  leas  risk  of  detracting 
from  the  value  of  the  original.  GurnalPs  quaintly  titled  work 
actually  wants  sifting.  No  work  in  the  language  is  richer  in 
original  tlioiiglUs,  pungent  axioms,  and  striking  comparisons* 
An  unJevout  man  might  almost  be  tempted  to  rcail  it  for  what 
ill  less  scriou;^  cuuipusitiun  would  be  wit,  but  wit  witliuut  levity; 
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A  |>iouA  reader  finds  the  point  and  sinartneet  of  the 
its  loireMt  n'coromendiition.  But  there  is  not  a  little  prolixity  in 
the  style,  there  is  some  repetition,  and  now  and  then  there  is 
Hoinethini^  of  p^rossness.  It  is,  besides,  of  bulk  for  too  larp^e  for 
the  dtiodeoimo  readers  of  this  det2:enerate  day,  and  wo  should 
l;e  very  triad  to  wh?  il  submitted  to  n  judicious  retnuicliment. 

It  is  due  to  the  publishers  of  I^M^hton'a  complete  works,  to 
notice  ii»e  very  irrcal  pains  which  have  been  taken  in  the  present 
••ditioii,  to  restore  the  text  to  a  proper  state.  The  punctuation  of 
tlio  previous  edition  was  execrable,  and  there  were  numerous 
anil  important  errors.  In  many  cases,  the  division  of  the  sen¬ 
tences,  as  left  by  l>r*  l)oddrid«r<',  is  stated  to  have  been  palpa¬ 
bly  erroneous  ;  and  on  collutinp^  his  ctlition  with  the  orii^inal 
edition  of  ldl)3,  the  Archbishop's  meaniiKr  appeared  to  have 
been  in  some  instanct^  mistaken,  ami,  in  others,  his  expressions 
onneeessnrily  altered.  This,  to  any  one  who  has  examiued  that 
edition,  will  not  ap|H'ar  surprisinp:,  since  the  task  of  correction 
must  have  been  perplexiiu;  and  endless,  and  tile  meaninpp  in 
some  passni^,.^  could  only  be  ^iiesseil  at.  Some  errors  are  still 
left  in  the  Cirei^k  quotatiuns  in  tjie  Thcoloi'icul  Laicturcs,  but 
these  mic^ht  well  be  altogether  omitted  in  the  translation.  It  is, 
on  tin*  whole,  by  far  the  host  and  most  acenraU;  form  in  wliicli 
the  works  have  yet  apjieared.  We  arc  cthid  to  observe  that  the 
corrected  text  lias  been  followed  by  JMr.  Bradley. 

Art.  V.  1.  An  Ititroduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knoruledf'e  of  ike 
Hot  If  Scriptures,  liy  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  M.A.  Second 

Edition,  rcvificd,  corrected,  and  enlargcil.  Illustrated  with  nume¬ 
rous  Maps,  and  Fac-Siiniles  of  Eiblic^  Manuscripts*  8vo.  4  vols. 
pp.  ‘J986*  Price  31.  38.  London.  1821. 

2.  Suppfnuent  to  the  First  Edition  of  the  Introduction.  1  voL  8to» 
pp.  883.  Price  18s. 

former  edition  of  this  invaluable  work  was  noticed  with 
^  tlie  commendation  due  to  its  merits,  in  the  elefcnth  volume 
of  oiir  Journal.*  With  that  notice  we  should  have  saiitiicd 
ourselves,  iior  have  deviated  from  our  usual  course  with  regard 
to  reprints,  bad  the  present  publication  comprised  nothing  more 
llitiii  some  slight  alterations  in  the  Author's  plan,  or  some  scanty 
additions  to  tlic  contents  of  liis  work.  But  the  work  has  receiv¬ 
ed  so  many  additions,  and  tlie  materials  by  which  it  is  enlarged 
arc  of  so  much  value,  that  we  should  not  be  either  doing  justice 
to  Mr.  Horne,  or  consulting  our  own  re)>utafion,  were  we  to 
withhold  from  our  readers  a  report  of  the  Introduction'*  in  the 
loriii  in  which  it  now  makes  its  appearance.  The  Author's  ob¬ 
ject  is  HO  entirely  in  unison  with  tlie  design  of  the  Eclectic  Re- 
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view,  ami  his  solicituile  to  meet  the  wants  of  Biblical  students  b 
so  manifest  in  the  unsparing  labour  and  expense  which  hate 
been  employed  in  hriiitcin^  the  work  to  its  present  stale  ot  excel¬ 
lence,  that  wc  feel  truly  s^rutihed  in  the  opportunity  of  renew injr 
our  attentions  to  Mr.  Horne's  volumes.  The  arrangement  h 
very  consitlerahly  altered  and  improved,  and  the  additions 
throuf^hout  the  work  are  almost  ntiiuheriess,  and  of  considerable 
imimrtance. 

In  the  former  edition  of  this  Introduction,  the  Hvidences  of 
Revealed  Religion  were  ^iven  in  a  concise  manner  :  in  the  pre-  v 
sent,  they  are  stated  at  considerable  lent^th,  and  occupy  a  place  | 
in  the  leading  divisions  of  the  work.  The  first  volume  is  entirely 
devoted  to  this  stdiject,  and  contains  a  Critical  Inquiry  into  the 
^nuineness,  authenticity,  uncorrupted  preservation,  and  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  this  copious  enlargement  of 
his  plan,  the  Author  will  not  fail  to  receive  the  thanks  of  those 
persons  whose  heneht  he  has  most  providently  consulted  in  the 
full  and  orderly  view  which  he  has  (;iven  of  the  proofs  and  ar- 
foments  which  support  the  cause  of  Revelation.  Nothitii^  can 
be  of  hierher  consideration  to  a  remler  of  the  Bible,  especially  to 
a  Christian  instructor,  than  the  evidences  of  the  Divine  origin 
and  authority  of  the  Sacred  Volume ; — not  altogether  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  conviction  and  confidence  of  his  own  mind,  for  a 
firm  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Revelation  may  be  the  result  of 
even  a  very  limited  acquaintance  with  those  evidences,  but  os 
be  may  be  required  to  assist  sincere  inquirers  in  their  endeavours 
to  overcome  the  dithculties  which  impede  their  progress  in  the 
attainment  of  truth,  or  to  resist  the  opposition  of  unhelieveis. 
In  these  cases,  respectively,  he  will  not  be  qualified  to  render 
effective  aid  to  those  whose  interests  he  should  be  ever  prompt 
to  serve,  while  his  views  are  limited  to  the  means  of  his  own 
convietion  in  his  )>ersonal  recollections.  It  is  essential,  that  he 
should  niulerstaiid  the  causes  of  hesitation  at  which  ^ood  men 
may  often  Ih*  found  to  pause  in  their  inquiries,  and  the  alleged 
reasons  on  which  the  claims  of  the  Bible  are  resisted  by  the  va¬ 
rious  objectors  to  its  authority.  It  is  of  prime  importance,  as 
well  in  regard  to  his  own  credit,  as  in  res|K‘Ct  to  the  cause  which 
be  is  bound  to  siip|>ort,  that  the  Biblical  student  should  not  be 
taken  by  surprise  in  the  discussion  of  the  leading  questions  be¬ 
tween  the  advocates  and  the  opposers  of  the  Bible.  For  his  use, 
the  ample  collection  of  topics  and  arguments  in  this  volume  is 
prepared  ;  and  he  who  follows  the  Author  in  his  investigations 
of  the  several  testimonies  produced,  and  properly  digests  the 
varieil  instruction  which  is  here  supplied,  will  be  well  prepared 
to  repel  the  objections  of  his  unbelieving  adversaries,  and  to  ob¬ 
viate  tlic  difficulties  which  may  be  suggested  by  other  persons 
in  the  coiurso  of  their  religious  inquiries.  The  exainple,  too, 
which  Mr.  Horne  exbibiti^i  it  will  be  wise  in  the  readers  of  his 
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work  to  imitate.  To  flinpant  sarcasm  or  contemptuous  inrec- 
live,  no  answer  should  oe  given  by  an  advocate  of  the  Bible, 
Honest  prejudice  or  sober  doubt  may  properly  claim  bit  atCeo- 
tioiis ;  misrepresenlalioiis  he  should  detect  and  exjHiHe ;  to  false-' 
hood  he  should  oppose  facts  and  the  illustrations  of  truth  ;  and 
in  all  his  diseiissioiis,  he  should  invariably  maintain  the  sanctity 
which  belongs  to  the  cause  which  he  defends. 

'fhe  contents  of  this  volume  are  as  follow  :  Chap;  I.  On  the 
Necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation.  Chap.  II.  On  the  Qeiiuine- 
nt‘ss  and  Authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  including 
Kxteriial  Proofs,  Internul  Evidence,  the  consideration  of  Objec¬ 
tions,  and  the  uncorrupted  Preservation  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Chap.  III.  On  the  Credibility  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  comprising.  Direct  Evidence — Testimo¬ 
nies  from  Natural  and  Civil  History — Testimonies  from  Profane 
History— Collateral  Testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Scriptures  from  Coins,  Medals,  and  ancient  Mar¬ 
bles.  Chap.  IV.  The  Divine  Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  including  the  arguments 
from  Miracles  and  Prophecy.  Chap.  V.  Internal  Evidences  of 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  from — the  System  of  Doc¬ 
trines  and  Moral  Precepts  which  they  deliver — the  Harmony  of 
their  several  portions — their  Preservation — their  tendency  to  ]^)ro- 
mote  the  Happiness  of  Mankind — the  peculiar  Advantages  ol  the 
Christian  Revelation.  Chap.  VI.  Rt'capitulation  of  the  Evi« 
deuces.  A  copious  Appendix  is  added,  on  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Bible — on  the  Miracles  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  by  the 
Egyptiin  Magiciitis — on  the  Contradictions  which  arc  alleged  to 
exist  in  the  Holy  Scriptures — a  Table  of  the  chief  Prophecies  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Messiah--on  the  Books  commonly  termed  the  Apocry¬ 
phal  Books.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
variety  atul  extent  of  the  subjects  which  the  preceding  enume¬ 
ration  of  general  divisions  includes.  To  those  who  are  not  inti¬ 
mately  :ic<|uainte4l  with  the  ramifications  of  Theological  questions, 
it  m  ly  he  suflicieiit  to  state,  that  these  divisions  cumprise  infor¬ 
mation  and  discussion  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  ‘constituting 
altogether  a  large  body  of  knowledge  directly  an<l  indirectly  sus¬ 
taining  the  Divinity  of  the  Scriptures.  To  attempt  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  preceding  chapters,  would  far  exceed  our  limits  j 
and  to  endeavour  to  convey  correct  and  adequate  representa¬ 
tions  of  their  contents  by  extracts,  would  be  vain.  We  musti 
tberefore,  refer  our  readers  to  the  Author's  pages,  which  alone 
can  display  the  number  and  excellence  of  his  selections  and  the 
value  of  his  facts  and  reasonings. 

Mr.  Horne,  after  shewing  that  unbelievers  are  indebted  for  the 
knowleilge  of  which  they  boast,  to  the  Revelutiou  which  they 
oppose  and  reject,  very  forcibly  asks  : 
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*  What  groandt  indeed,  liare  the  modern  contemners  of  Rcrelation 
to  imagine,  that,  if  they  had  lived  without  the  light  of  the  gospel,  thej 
would  have  been  wiser  than  Socrates,  Piato,  and  Cicero  ?  How  are  they 
certain  that  they  would  have  made  such  a  right  use  of  their  reason  as 
to  have  discovered  truths  If  their  lot  lutd  been  among  the  vulgar, 
are  they  sure  that  they  would  not  have  been  idolaters  ?  If  they  had 
Joined  themselves  to  the  philosophers,  what  sect  would  they  have  foU 
lowed  ?  Or,  if  tliey  had  set  up  for  themselves,  how  are  tliey  certain 
that  they  would  have  been  skilful  enough  to  have  deduced  the  several 
branches  of  their  duty,  or  to  have  applied  them  to  the  several  cases  of 
life,  by  argumentation  and  force  of  reason  ?  It  is  one  tiling  to  perceive 
that  tne  rules  of  life  which  are  laid  before  us,  are  agreeable  to  reason, 
and  another  thing  to  find  out  those  rules  by  the  mere  light  of  reason.* 

Vol  I.  pp.  4. 

In  our  Review  of  Mr.  Reuson’s  “  Chronohigy  of  our  I 
**  Saviour’s  Life,”  (Keleclic  Rev.  N.S.  Vol.  XVI.  p.  340,)  ue 
slightly  adverted  to  the  remarkable  spirit  of  forhearaiice  which  | 
the  Evangelists  display,  and  which  wc  regarded  as  not  the  least  I 
of  the  many  indirect  evidences  of  the  authenlieity  of  the  (jus- 
pels.  This  striking  peculiarity  of  manner  has,  indeed,  heen  no¬ 
ticed  by  some  preceding  writers,  hut  it  has  scarcely  received  the 
attention  which  it  challenges.  ^Ir.  Homo  adduces  the  following 
particulars,  in  proof  that  the  Apostles  of  Christ  were  men  of  the 
strictest  integrity  and  sincerity. 

*  This  is  evident  from  the  style  and  manner  of  their  writings,  which 
are  characterized  by  the  most  rigid  impartiality  and  iidelity.  They 
were  not  ambitious  of  being  known  to  the  world  by  their  wTitings, 
but  wrote  only  as  they  were  induced  liy  necessity,  for  the  further  pro* 
pagation  of  the  Gospel. •  There  is  no  preparation  of  events ;  there 
arc  no  artful  tninsitions  or  connections  ;  no  set  characters  of  persons 
to  be  introduced  :  no  reHections  ori  past  actions  or  on  the  authors  of 
them  ;  no  excuses  or  apologies  for  such  things  as  a  writer  might  pro¬ 
bably  foresee  would  shock  and  disturb  his  readers  ;  no  8|)Ccious  arti¬ 
fices,  no  plausible  arguments  to  set  off  a  doubtf  ul  action  and  reconcile 
U  Co  some  oilier,  or  to  the  character  of  the  person  that  did  it.  Id 
short,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  entered  the  minds  of  these 
writers,  to  consider  how  this  or  the  other  action  would  appear  to  mao- 
kind,  or  whut  objections  might  be  raised  against  it.  l>ut,  w  ithout  at 
all  attending  to  such  a  consideration,  they  lay  the  facts  before  the 
world,  at  no  pains  to  think  whelhcr  they  will  appear  credible  or  not. 
If  the  reader  will  not  credit  their  testimony,  there  is  no  help  for  it: 
they  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  else.  Cire.'iler  marks  of  sincerity  than 
these,  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  any  historical  compositions  that  are  ex¬ 
tant  ;  and  they  shew  that  they  published  nothing  to  tlie  world  but 
what  they  believed  themselves.  They  never  attempt  to  astonish  their 
readers,  but  uniformly  endeavour  to  enlighten  and  convince  them: 
regardless  of  Uiemselves,  they  seem  engrossed  by  the  great  trulhsi 
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which  thej  were  commiMioaed  to  promulgate.  Tliey  do  not  dUaem- 
hle  certain  circumctancet  in  the  life  and  sufferings  of  their  master, 
which  have  no  tendency  to  enhance  his  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  world: 
such  are  the  low  circumstances  of  his  parents* — the  mean  accommo¬ 
dations  of  his  birth*— that  when  he  appeared  publicly  to  the  world* 
his  townsmen  and  near  relations  despis^  and  rejected  him*— that  few 
among  bis  followers  were  men  conspicuous  for  wealth*  dignity*  or 
knowledge* — that  the  rulers*  the  scribes  and  pharisees  disowned  his 
pretensions  and  opposed  him  continually* — that  some  who  for  a  time 
{flowed  him*  afterwards  deserted  him* — that  he  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  high-priest  and  rulers  by  one  of  those  who  had  been 
•oUcted  for  his  constant  companions* — and  that  he  was  crucified  in  the 
most  ignominious  manner  with  two  malefactors.  Had  they  been  si¬ 
lent  concerning  such  events,  their  adversaries  assuredly  never  could 
have  discovered  them*  nor*  consequently  have  taken  any  advantage 
of  them.  They  have*  however,  not  failed  to  relate  them  with  all 
their  minutest  circumstances.  Impostors  would  certainly  have  acted 
differently.  They  would  either  have  kept  back  such  facts  as  appear  so 
disrespectful  to  their  leader*  or  Uiey  would  have  endeavoured  to  as¬ 
sign  some  cause*  in  order  to  obviate  any  bad  impressions  that  might 
arise  from  them.  They  would  enter  into  a  laboured  detail  of  the  in- 
tellecCual  endowments  or  moral  excellencies  of  their  master.  But  the 
evangelists  do  no  such  thing.  They  utter  no  lofty  panegyrics;  they 
pronounce  no  eloquent  encomiums.  They  depart  from  the  common 
line  of  historians*  and  give  an  artless  narrative  of  every  circumstance* 
however  apparently  unfavourable  to  their  master*  and  leave  the  trutli 
to  support  itself. 

*  Again,  when  they  relate  any  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
announce  tliem  with  the  same  dispassionate  coolness  as  if  they  had 
been  common  transactions:  saying  notliing  previously  to  raise  expec¬ 
tation,  nor*  after  the  recital  of  ihem^  breaking  out  into  exclamations, 
bat  they  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusion.  Docs  he  con¬ 
found  and  triumph  over  his  enemies?  We  sec  no  symptoms  of  exultation. 
Is  he  in  the  lowest  distress  ?  On  their  parts  we  can  collect  no  tokens  of 
fear,  of  grief,  or  indignation.  Do  they  record  his  giving  of  sight  to 
the  blind,  restoring  tne  lame,  feeding  many  thousands  with  a  few 
loaves  and  fishes,  calming  the  raging  sea*  and  even  raising  the  dead  ? 
They  seem  perfectly  calm  and  unconcerned.  Do  they  narrate  his 
resurrection  and  ascension  ?  *  Tliey  afford  no  explanation  of  any  diffi- 
culties;  they  never  offer  a  single  argument  to  enforce  their  credit: 
they  leave  the  bare  facts  with  their  readers*  who  may  receive  or  reject 
them  as  they  please.  lo  perusing  the  simple  and  unadorned  uarrutives 
of  t^  evangelists,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  purport  of  their 
wnting  was*  to  hear  witness  ^  the  truth, 

*  The  conduct  of  the  evangelists*  when  speaking  of  their  enemies* 
if  characterized  by  the  same  striking  integrity.’ 

‘  Vol.  I.  pp.  160—2. 

The  following  exccllcot  remarks  occur*  on  the  rejection  of  the 
€roa|»el  by  the  Jews. 

•  So  far*  indeed,  is  the  iufidetity  of  the  Jews  from  being  an  objection 
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to  the  arg\iment  from  prophecy  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  corroborates  that  evidence  for  the  truth  of  ths 
G«>8pel.  For,  by  their  infidelity,  we  gain  a  great  number  of  unsus^ 
pected  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  by  their 
dispersion,  these  witnesses  abound  in  the  richest  and  most  cotnmercia) 
parts  of  the  world.  Had  the  body  of  the  Jews  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  tliey  might  have  been  supposed  to  conspire  with  the 
Christians  in  forging  and  corrupting  the  prophecies  relating  to  the 
Messiah  ;  but  now,  their  infidelity  cuts  off  all  cavils  and  suspicions  of 
that  kind,  and  makes  their  testimony,  like  that  of  sworn  enemies,  the 
more  favourable  the  more  unouestionable. 

*  Again,  by  the  infidelity  ot  the  Jews,  and  their  dispersion  in  cob* 
sequence  of  it,  many  predictions  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ 
anu  his  .\postlcs,  are  remarkably  fulfilled  ;  so  that,  instead  of  doing 
a  disservice  to  the  Christian  cause,  it  does  it  real  honour,  and  tenth 
wonderfully  to  promote  and  advance  it  in  the  world.  And  after  all 
the  changes  and  revolutions,  afler  all  the  persecutions  and  massacres 
which  they  have  seen  and  undergone  for  more  than  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  years,  they  still  subsist  a  distinct  people  in  order  to  the  com* 
pletion  of  other  prophecies,  that  (Uom.  xi.  2.5-6.)  “  When  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  (ientiles  is  come  in,  all  Israel  minr  be  saved.*’  There  it 
nothing  parallel  to  this  to  be  found  in  history  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  down  to  this  time,  and  it  is  no  less  than  a  standing  miracle  in 
all  ages  and  countries  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

*  Besides,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  Christian  religion,  to  have 
been  first  preached  and  propagated  in  a  nation  of  unbelievers,  as  k 
frees  the  account  of  the  facts  from  all  suspicion  of  fraud  and  imposture. 
Designing  men  may  easily  be  supposed  to  carry  on  a  trick  among  their 
creatures  and  dependants,  among  those  of  the  same  side  and  party, 
of  the  same  profession  and  interest ;  but  how  was  it  possible  for  a  small 
number  of  poor  illiterate  fishermen  and  tent-makers  to  succeed  in  an 
attempt  of  this  nature  among  thousands  of  secret  spies  and  open  encs 
tnit's  >  Nothing  but  truth,  nothing  but  Divine  truth,  and  uphelci^by  i 
Divine  power,  could  have  stood  the  trial#  and  borne  down  so  much  ma¬ 
lice  and  opposition  before  it.**  Vol.  I.  p.  393. 

The  account  of  the  A{>ocryphal  Books  in  the  Appendix,  will 
probably  be  new  to  many  readers.  Among  tbena  are  included  tli« 
Book  of  KtuK'li  the  Prophet,  an<l  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  lately 
pnhlislieil  by  Dr.  Laurence,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary.  Notice  is  very  properly  taken  of  the  books  which  have  bee# 
put  into  fresh  circulation  by  the  publication  of  the  Apocryphal 
“  New  T'estament  ;**t  and  a  yaluahle  abstract  of  the  reasons  for 
wbich’they  have  been  rejccteti  from  the|Canon  of  genuine  Scripture, 
is  furnished  from  Jones's  “  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the 
“  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testament.”  It  is  proper 
to  add,  that  the  Author  has  particularly  adapted  this  view  of  the 
FiVidenecs  of  Bevelation  to  the  modern  state  of  the  question. 
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On  tliis  account,  the  volume  is  important,  not  only  to  Ministers 
and  Students,  hut  to  every  intelligent  believer  in  Christianity. 
Tlie  entire  work  indeed  will  adorn  any  library. 

In  the  Second  Volume  of  this  new  edition,  the  department  of 
IVd>iical  Criticism  is  rich  and  full  ;  the  portions  of  the  former 
edition  assignable  to  that  head,  having  received  very  considerable 
uccessions,  partly  by  the  enlargement  of  former  articles,  and 
partly  by  the  addition  of  new  ones.  Several  Manuscripts  of  ihc 
Scriptures  nut  noticed  in  the  preceding  edition,  are  described  in 
this.  The  account  of  Versions  also,  lias  been  revised  and  im¬ 
proved,  particulaily  the  article  “  Modern  Versions  and  a 
copious  and  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  English  Ver¬ 
sions,  including  the  Translation  in  common  use,  which  is  vindi¬ 
cated  against  the  objections  of  its  latest  opponents.  The  Oriental 
Versions,  translated  by  the  Baptist  Vlissionnries,  or  printed  at 
the  Serarapore  Press,  are  noticed,  and  fac-similes  of  the  printed 
Versions  in  several  of  the  Eastern  languages,  accompany  the 
descriptions  of  them.  Other  Modern  Versions,  which  have  pro- 
ceetled  from  the  labours  of  other  Vlissionaries,  or  which  have 
been  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bible  Society,  are 
described.  The’ chapter  on  Various  Readings,  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged,  and  is  a  very  valuable  digest  of  the  most 
useful  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  chapter  on  the  Quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  has  evidently  cost  the  Au- 
tiior  no  inconsiderable  pains  :  he  has  inserted  the  several  quo¬ 
tations  at  length,  in  the  words  of  the  original,  accompanied  with 
the  corresponding  portions  in  the  Common  Version,  and  lias  thus 
enabled  the  student  to  compare,  at  an  immense  saving  of  time 
I  and  labour,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  together,  and  the  Greek  of 
the  Septuagint  with  the  corresponding  passages  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  This  is  a  capital  improvement,  for  which  the  Author 
deserves,  and  will  receive,  the  thanks  of  every  student.  The  en¬ 
tire  collation  is  accompanied  with  most  useful  notes.  The  chapter 
on  Hebrew  Poetry,  has  received  some  valuable  additions,  prin¬ 
cipally  from  Jebb’s  “  Sacred  Literature.”  In  our  review  of  the 
former  edition  of  Mr.  Horne’s  work,  we  adverted  to  the  omission 
of  Scripture  Harmonies:  this  deficiency  is  now  supplied  by  the 
descriptions  contained  in  tlie  eleventh  chapter,  which  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  “  Harmonies  of  the  Scripture,”  and  in  whicli  the 
question  of  the  duration  of  Christ’s  Ministry,  is  briefly  con¬ 
sidered.  The  Appendices  which  relate  to  this  division  of  the 
work,  and  which  arc  placed  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  have  been 
revised  and  enlarged,  and  the  student  is  thus  ftirnislied  with  a 
W’cll  selected  Uibliulheca  of  the  principal  books  on  Hebrew 
Grammar  and  1  lexicons,  w  orks  on  BibHcal  Criticism,  and  the  most 
valuable  Commentators,  The  whole  of  the  first  part  of  the 
second  volume,  tliroiigh  whicli  wc  have  now  proccctlcd,  is  an 
:  VoL.  XVII.  N  (j 
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inestimable  treasury  of  Scrijiturc  criticism  :  it  <lisplays  very  ci.  I 
tensive  res»>arcU  aiul  indefatii^able  iiulustry,  and  amply  illustrutet  I 
the  Author’s  taste  in  selecting,  and  his  jude^ment  in  advan-  I 
tajjoously  arran^ini^,  the  best  materials  lor  tlie  service  of  those  I 
to  whom  Biblical  learniui^  is  an  object  of  essential  importance,  | 
Wc  shall  copy  a  pi\ssa‘j;c  or  two  from  this  part  of  the  introduction.  | 

‘  Tlic  Codex  Coltonianus  is  not  only  the  most  antient,  but  the 
most  correct  Manuscript  that  is  extant.  It  was  originally  brought 
from  Philippi  by  two  Greek  Bishops,  who  presented  it  to  King 
Henry  VI 11.,  whom  they  informed,  that  tradition  reported  it  to  hare 
lioen  the  identical  copy  which  had  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Origen, 
who  lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  third  century.  Queen  Klizabclh 
gave  it  to  Sir  John  Fortcscue,  her  preceptor  in  Greek,  who,  dcsiroui 
Ilf  preserving  it  for  posterity,  placed  it  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  Tha 
precious  manuscript  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  calamitous  fire  whicli 
consumed  Cotton  House,  at  Westminster,  in  the  year  17JI*.  Eighteen 
fragments  are  nil  tliat  now  remain,  and  of  these,  both  the  leaves,  and 
consequently  the  writing  in  u  just  proportion,  ore  contracted  into  i 
less  compnss,  so  that  what  were  large,  nre  now  small  capitals.  Theie 
fragments  arc  at  present  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  its  original  state,  the  Codex  Coltonianus  contained  one  hun- 
dred  and  sixtyhve  leaves,  in  the  quarto  size;  it  is  written  on  vellum, 
in  uncial  characters,  the  lines  running  along  the  whole  width  of  the 
page,  and  each  line  con  'isiing,  in  general,  of  twenty  seven,  rarely  of 
thirty  letters.  These  letters  arc  almost  every  where  of  the  same 
length,  excepting  that  at  the  end  of  a  line,  they  are  occasionally 
somewhat  less,  and  in  some  instances  arc  interlined,  or  written  over 
the  line.  Like  all  other  very  ancient  manuscripts,  it  has  no  accenti 
or  spirits,  nor  any  distinction  of  words,  verses,  or  chapters.  The 
words  arc,  for  the  most  partj  written  at  full  length,  with  the  exception 
of  the  well  known  and  frequent  abbreviations  of  Kc,  KN,  «c,  <^N,  for 
Mt-fio,*  and  xtpor.  Lord,  and  w*5y,  God,  Certain  consonantii 
vowels,  and  diphthongs  arc  also  interchanged. 

‘  'Fhe  coherence  of  the  (ireek  text  is  very  close,  except  where  itii 
divided  by  the  interposition  of  the  very  curious  paintings,  or  illumina* 
tiont  with  which  this  manuscript  is  decorated.  These  pictures  were 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  and  consist  of  compositions  within 
square  frumes,  of  one  or  of  several  figures,  in  general  not  cxccediof 
two  inches  in  height ;  ond  these  frames,  which  are  four  inches  squirt, 
are  occasionally  divided  into  tw’o  compartments.  The  heads  are  per¬ 
haps  too  large,  hut  the  attitudes  and  draperies  have  considerable 
merit ;  and  ihev  are  by  competent  judges  prefcrretl  to  the  miniaturti 
that  adorn  the  Vienna  manuscript,  which  is  noticed  in  page  85,  in/rs 
Twenty 'one  fragments  of  these  illuminations  were  engraved,  in  17H 
on  two  large  folio  plates,  at  the  cxpcnce  of  the  Society  of  Anliquariei 
of  London.  It  is  ohservi‘il  by  Mr.  Planta,  the  present  printipil 
librarian  of  the  llritisli  Museum,  that  more  fragments  must  havcbcf® 

•  In  Holmes’s  Preface,  the  dale  is  17-!*. 
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preserved  than  tlie  eighteen  which  now  remain,  because  none  of  those 
engraved  arc  now  to  be  mot  with.  On  an  examination  of  the  Codex 
Coltoniami!*,  with  a  view  to  take  a  fac-simile  of  some  one  of  its  frag¬ 
ments  for  this  work,  they  were  found  in  a  nearly  pulverised  and  carbo- 
ni/.eti  state,  so  that  no  accurate  copy  could  be  taken.  The  annexed 
engraving  therelbrc  is  copied  from  that  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.* 

pp.8l,8«. 

The  losM  of  the  consumed  parts  of  this  Manuscript,  would  have 
been  irreparable,  had  not  extracts  of  its  various  readings  b<H‘it 
made  by  didireiit  learned  men,  which  have  l>eeii  preserved  in  the 
Jjondun  Folyglott,  und  in  Usher’s  and  (jrahe’s  51  a luihcript  Col¬ 
lations,  ill  the  Uodleiaii  I/thrary.  The  Co<h*x  Cottonianns  is 
the  most  ancient  manuscript  of  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
that  is  extant.  It  is  placed  first  in  Dr.  Holmes's  Catalogue, 
who  refers  it  to  iUe.  fourth  or  the  hegiiiniiig  of  iUo  fifth  century. 

The  Codex  I^icestrensis,  preserved  in  the  'I’own  Hall  Li¬ 
brary  at  LiMcester,  described  at  p.  113,  was  not  to  lie  found  uitiong 
the  books  deposited  there,  when  very  recently  we  made  iiu|uiry 
about  it.  It  has  not,  we  wotibl  hope,  fallen  u  sacrifice  to  the  bar¬ 
barism  of  souie  such  hands  as,  we  were  told,  hud  mutiUted  the 
nianusciipts  which  we  had  then  tiie  opportunity  of  inspecting. 

The  account  of  (he  Modern  Versions  of  the  Scriptures,  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  notice  of  the  Itihlia  Paupovum^  which  is  aocoiu- 
panieil  by  a  fac-simile  Hpecimen  of  one  of  the  pages. 

*  Although  the  invention  of  paper,  in  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  or 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  rendered  the  transcription  of  books 
lefes  ex|>cnsive,  yet  their  necessarily  placed  (hem  out  i>f  the  reach 
of  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  who  (it  is  well  known)  were  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  deepest  ignorance.  Means,  however,  were  subsequently 
devised,  in  order  to  convey  a  rude  idea  of  the  leading  facts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  by  means  of  the  Block  Boohi  or  Boijks  of  Lnages^  os  they  uro 
termed  by  Bibliographers^  of  which  the  following  notice  may  be  not 
unucceptahle  to  the  reader. 

I  The  munufactiirers  of  playing  cards,  which  w  ere  firift  invented  and 
painted  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had  in  the  following  century  begun 
to  engrave  on  wood,  the  images  of*  the  Saints,  to  which  they  after¬ 
wards  added  some  verses  or  sentences  analogous  to  the  subject.  As 
the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  proceeded,  its  professors  at  length  com¬ 
posed  historical  subjects,  chictiy  (if  not  entirely)  taken  from  t)io 
^'riptures,  with  a  text  or  explanation  engraved  on  the  same  blocks, 
liiese  form  the  Books  of  Images,  or  Block  Books  just  mentioned:  they 
were  printed  from  wooden  blocks  ;  one  side  of  Uie  leaf  it  impresseJ, 
and  tlic  corresponding  text  is  placed  btlaw,  beside^  or  proceeding  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  figures  introduced. 

‘  Of  all  the  Xylographic  works,  that  is,  such  as  are  printed  from 
wooden  blocks,  the  BluLlA  PAUPEHUM  is  perhaps  tne  rarest,  as 
well  as  the  most  ancient :  it  is  a  manual,  or  kinu  of  catechism  of  the 
Bible,  for  the  use  of  young  persons,  and  of  the  common  pco)de, 
whence  it  derives  its  name,— Pauperum^  the  Bible  of  the  l*oor  ; 
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who  were  thus  enabled  to  acquire*  at  a  comparatively  low  price*  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  some  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures, 
Ileing  much  in  use,  the  few  copies  of  it  which  are  at  present  to  be 
found  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious,  are*  for  the  must  part,  either  mu* 
tilated  or  in  bad  condition.  The  extreme  rarity  of  this  book,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced,  concur  to  impart  a  high 
degree  of  interest  to  it.’  p.  223. 

The  whole  of  the  description  is  too  Ion"  for  us  to  ropy.  It  U 
worthy  of  bein^  noticed,  that  a  few  leaves  inscribed  with  texts  of 
Scripture,  and  furnished  with  rude  figures  for  the  use  of  the  in 
ferior  classes  of  society,  and  hearing  the  title  of  the  Poor’s  Pih/e, 
should  be  now  valued  at  from  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  to  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  guineas;  while  entire  copies  of  the  Bible 
are  purchased  for  a  few  sliillings,  and  are  accessible  to  every  per 
son.  O  fortkinaton  nimium,  sua  ai  bona  norint  ! 

In  no  part  of  the  introduction  are  the  exertions  of  the  Author 
to  perfect  his  work  mure  conspicuous,  than  in  the  Third  Volume, 
which  comprises  a  great  variety  of  siihieets  not  included  in  the 
former  edition.  We  cannot  in  any  other  manner  so  well  apprise 
our  readers  of  the  nature  of  these  valuable  additions,  as  by  fur 
nishing  a  syllabus  of  its  contents. 

Part  I.  A  Sketch  of  the  Historical  and  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Laud.  Chap.  1.  Historical  Geography  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Chap.  II.  Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Part  1 1.  On  the  Political  and  Military  AtVairs  of  the  Jews.  Chap. 

1.  DilTerent  Forms  of  Government  from  the  Patriarchal  Times 
to  the  Hahyloiiian  Captivity.  Chap.  II.  Political  State  of  the 
Jews  from  their  Return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  to  the 
Subversion  of  their  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  including  the 
Asinonean  Princes,  llerotl  the  Great,  &c.  the  Roman  Procurators,  ^ 
^c.  Chap.  III.  Courts  of  Judicature — Roman  Judicature- 
Criminal  Law  of  the  Jews — On  the  Punishments  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.  Chap.  V'.  The  Jewisli  and  Roman  Modes  of 
computing  Time.  Chap.  VI.  Tribute  and  Taxes  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Chap.  VII.  Covenants  and  Contracts  of  the  Jews. 
Chap.  VHI.  Military  Atfairs  of  the  Jews  and  other  Nations. 
Part  III.  On  the  Sacred  AfTairs  of  the  Jews,  and  of  other  Nations 
incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Chap.  1.  Of  Sacred 
Places,  the  Tabernacle,  the  Temple,  High -Places,  Oratories,  ^ 
Synagogues.  Chap.  11.  Sacred  Persons.  Members  of  tlw  j 
Jewish  Church,  Ministers  of  Religion.  Chap.  III.  Sacred  'j 
Things,  Sacrifices,  Oblations,  &c.  Chap.  IV.  Sacred  Times.  J 
Sabbath — Festivals,  &c.  Chap.  V.  Vows,  Purific^t^ions. 
Chap.  VI.  On  the  Corruption  of  Religion  by  the  Jews.  Idol¬ 
atry.  Sects.  State  of  the  People  at  the  lime  of  Christ’s  Birth. 
Port  IV.  The  Private  Life,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Jews. 
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Chap.  I.  Jcwiali  Chap.  11.  Jewish  Dress.  •  ^Ctiap. 

III.  Marriaije  Customs.  Chap.  IV.  Condition  of  Slaves. 
Cliap.  V.  Domestic  Usages  of  the  Jews.  Chap.  VI.  Ocoupa- 
tioiis,  Arts,  and  Sciences  of  the  Hebrews.  Chap.  VII.  Amuse¬ 
ments.  Chap.  Vlll.  Funeral  Rites.  An  Appendix  contains 
a  (ieographical  Index  descriptive  of  the  principal  Places  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture — 'rabies  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Money 
— and  a  Chronological  Index  of  Fvents  riniorded  in  the  Bible. 

From  this  copious  store  of  illustrative  topics,  we  select  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Roman  triumphs,  omitting  the  learned  notes. 

‘  The  highest  military  honour  that  could  be  conferred  in  the  Roman 
state  was  u  triumph^  or  solemn  procession,  with  which  a  victorious 
general  and  his  army  advanced  through  the  city  to  the  capitol ;  and 
which  was  the  most  grand  and  niagniticent  spectacle  ever  beheld  in 
ancient  times.  After  a  decisive  battle  gained,  and  the  complete 
conquest  of  a  kingdom,  the  most  illustrious  captives  in  war,  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  the  perpetual 
infamy  of  this  people,  w  ere,  with  the  last  dishonour  and  ignominy,  led 
in  fetters  before  tnc  general’s  chariot,  through  the  public  streets  of 
Rome,  scaffolds  being  every  where  erected,  the  streets  and  public 
places  crowded,  and  this  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nation  all  the  while 
in  the  highest  excesses  of  joy,  and  in  the  full  fruition  of  a  spectacle 
that  was  a  reproach  to  humanity.  Nor  was  only  the  sovereign  of 
large  and  opulent  kingdoms,  the  magnanimous  hero  who  had  fought 
valiantly  for  his  country  and  her  liberties,  the  weak  and  tender  sex 
born  to  a  happier  fate,  and  young  children  insensible  of  their  wretched 
condition,  led  in  triumph  ;  but  vast  numbera  of  waggons,  full  of  rich 
furniture,  statues,  pictures,  plate,  vases,  vests,  of  which  they  had  stript 
palaces  and  the  houses  of  the  great ;  and  carts  loaded  with  the  arms 
they  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  with  the  coin  of  the  empires  they 
had  conquered,  pillaged,  and  enslaved,  preceded  the  triumphal  car. 
On  this  most  splendid  occasion,  imperial  Rome  was  a  scene  of  uni¬ 
versal  festivity  :  the  temples  were  all  thrown  open,  were  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  filled  with  clouds  of  incense  and  the  richest  perfumes  : 
the  spectators  were  clothed  in  white  garments :  hecatombs  of  victims 
were  slain,  and  the  most  sumptuous  entertainments  were  given.  The 
illustrious  captives,  after  having  being  dragged  through  the  city  in  this 
procession,  and  thus  publicly  exposed,  were  generally  imprisoned, 
frequently  strangled,  and  despatened  in  dungeons,  or  sold  for  slaves. 
— To  several  of  these  well  known  circumstances  attending  a  Roman 
triumph^  the  sacred  writers  evidently  allude  in  the  following  passages. 
In  the Jirst  of  which,  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  os  a  great  conqueror^ 
who,  after  having  totally  vanquished  and  suhjiwatea  all  the  empires 
and  kingdoms  of  false  religion,  and  ervertumed  mighty  establish- 
mrnts  of  Judaism  and  Paganism^  supported  by  the  greof  and  poiver- 
Jul,  celebrates  a  most  magnificent  TRIUMPH  over  them,  leads  them 

procession f  openly  exposing  them  to  the  vieto  of  the  WHOLE 

OKLD,  as  the  captives  of  his  omnipotence,  and  the  trophies  of  his 
f  »ospcl !  Having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers^  he  made  a  shouj  of 
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thrm  op^nly^  triumphing  (rver  them  /• — The  second  pnssngc,  whose 
benutitul  and  striking  imagery  is  taken  from  a  Roman  triumph,  occurs 
i  Cor.  ii.  “  Now  tlinnks  be  unto  (fod,  who  always  causeth  us  to  (riuniph 
in  Christ,  and  maketli  manifest  the  savour  of  his  knowledge  by  us  in 
every  place.  For  we  are  unto  Cfod  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  in  them 
that  are  saved  and  in  them  that  perish  ;  to  the  one  we  are  u  savour  of 
death  unto  death  ;  and  to  the  other,  of  life  unto  life.*’  lii  this  passage, 
God  Almighty,  in  very  striking  sentiment  and  language,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  leading  ih$  Apostles  in  triumphft  through  the  world,  shew¬ 
ing  them  every  where  as  the  monuments  of  his  grace  und  mercy,  and 

their  means  diffusing  in  every  place  the  odour  of  the  knowleilge  of 
God  —in  reference  to  a  trinmph,  w'hen  all  the  temples  were  tilled  with 
frag^nce,  and  the  whole  air  breatiicd  peHume:  -and  ilie  Apostle, 
continuing  the  alluaion,  adds,  that  this  odour  would  prove  the  means 
of  the  salvation  of  some,  and  destruction  of  others— in  a  triumph, 
af^cr  the  pomp  and  procession  was  concluded^  some  of  tlte  captives 
were  put  to  deaths  otliers  saved  alive*  Vol.  1.  p. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  Third  Volume  is  occupied  v.ith 
Uie  ‘  Interpn’Utiou  of  the  Scriptures,*  which  is  much  less  al¬ 
tered  than  some  other  |>ortions  of  Ute  work  ;  it  hits,  however, 
received  some  addition  to  its  contents,  and  exhibits  an  im{. roved 
distrilHitiofi  of  auhjects. 

Tlie  whole  of  this  volume,  some  of  tlie  portions  of  which  are 
oonimun  to  this  and  the  first  volume  of  the  former  edition,  is  com¬ 
prised  ill  the  Supplement  to  the  first  Kdition,  which  contains, 
besides,  udditioiinl  notice  s  of  >1anuscripts  of  the  Sepluagiiil 
VciVioii  and  the  New  I'estamonl — Kditions  of  the  New  Testa- 
OH’iil — Modern  Versions  of  the  Scriptures — Various  Headinir^ 
— The  New  Articles,  viz.  1  lai monies  of  the  Scriptures;  on  re¬ 
conciling  the  apparent  (contradictions  occuriiiigin  the  Scriptures; 
on  Prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah  ;  on  tin*  Apocryphal  Bookt 
of  iJie  New  Testament  ;  ami  on  1  Jolin  v.  7,  S. 

Tlie  Fourth  \  ohiine,  which  compri'^es  an  Analysis  of  the 
Books  of  Scripture,  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Secimd 
V'olume  ol  the  former  Impression.  Improved  Indices  are  ad¬ 
ded,  paiiiculurly  an  Index  of  passages  of  Scripture,  wlii<*h  waa 
wanting  in  the  first  Fditioii.  'Flie  new  himludlishments,  besides 
Vignettes,  are  Fiic-similrs  of  the  IViblia  Paiipermn  ;  Uk' Codex 
Valicamis;  Codex  Cottoniuiius;  Codex  (JoUonianiis Titus  C  XV.;  , 
II arleianiis  5.51)8  ;  Lord’s  Prayer  in  •lavuiiese;  Codex  Mont-  ‘ 
furliaiius;  and  exf  tbi»  Complutensium  Polyglott  Tlii^e  eni- 
bellisbmenta  arc  alao  included  in  the  Supplementary  Volume. 

A  view  of  the  controversy  on  Uie  clause  in  J  John  v,  7,  8- 
respecting  the  Hearemiy  ff  is  given  at  pp.  4t>0 — 4‘^.  | 


•  ColoM.  ii.  i^fiApCtvrrai  avrov,*.  Leading  them  in  triumpii. 
t  Lctdcth  US  about  in  triumph. 
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of  Vol.  IV'.  I'o  review  tlie  whole  of  this  section,  would  far 
cxcretl  the  limits  of  a  Critical  Journal ;  but  we  must  point  out 
the  insiilhcieocy  of  the  ari^ument  in  the  following  parag^rmpb, 
which  lias  evidently  been  com^wsed  in  a  somewhat  hasty 
inatiiier. 

‘  The  Rcventli  verse  begins  in  the  same  manner  as  the  elghtli ; 
and  tlicrcfore  the  transcribers  might  easily  have  overlooked  the  se- 
venth  verso,  and  consequently  have  omitted  it  by  accident. 

‘  rhefolhivving  illiHtnilion  will  enable  the  reader  who  understands 
no  other  language  but  English,  readily  to  apprehend  hoiv  the  words 
came  to  be  omitted. 

•  The  word  which  in  the  seventh  verse  is  rendered  bear  record^  and 
in  tlie  t'iglith  bear  witneu^  is  the  same  in  Greek,  (u  pxfrvpovnif)  :  and 
if  it  had  been  translated  in  both  verses  alike,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  the  two  verses  would  have  run  thus,  7.  tor  nibKE  AUH 
TIIKEE  rilAT  HEAR  WITNESS  in  Heaven,  thcFathrr,  the  Word^ 
and  the  Hali^  Cihitst,  and  these  three  are  one*  8,  And  THERE 
ARE  THREE  THAT  BEAR  WITNESS  in  Earth,  the  Spirit,  the 
IVuter.  and  the  Bloody  and  these  three  aj^rec  in  one  Now,  how 
easy  it  is  for  one  who  is  transcribing,  and  perhaps  in  haste,  to  slip 
his  eve  from  the  words  THERE  ARE  THREE  THAT  BEAR 
WI  TNESS  in  the  seventh  verse,  to  the  same  words  THERE  ARE 
THREE  'THAT  BEAR  WITNESS  in  the  eighth  verse,  any  per* 
son  may  easily  conceive,  who  has  been  accuitomcd  to  transcribing 
himself,  or  who  h;i8  ever  read  the  transcripts  of  otlters,  or  has  been 
much  employed  in  correcting  the  press.’  Vol.  III.  p.  5«S. 

True:  nothing  could  he  more  easy  (ban  (o  conceive  this. 
Hut  Mr.  Horne  has  altogether  overlooked  the  insuperable  bh- 
jeetion  to  this  view  of  the  case,  which  the  words  in  Eartli** 
supply.  A  transcriber  passing  his  eye  along  the  lines,  might 
easily  omit  the  words  lying  between  (he  first  witness  and 
the  second  witness  ;  bill  ho  would  then  have  transferred  to 
his  copy  the  wonis  “  in  Earth^^  which  immediately  fol¬ 
low  the  second  wir.SEss.  Hut  in  no  (irwk  manuscri|>t  tliat 
omits  the  inlermediatc  words  between  the  one  witness  and 
tin*  other  WITNESS,  that  is,  iu  fact,  in  no  (ireek  manuscript*, 
nre  the  winds  •«  tu  yn,  “in  Earth,'*  inserted;  a  fact  which  could 
not  jiossihly  have  Inppciied  if  the  alleged  cause  of  the  omission 
were  founded  in  truth. 

I'lio  next  reason  assignerl  in  favour  of  the  rejected  clause,  ‘ 
(hat  tlie  Arians  miglit  have  designedly  expunged  it,  is  entirely 
grulnilous,  and  cannot  ho  entitled  to  tlie  least  attention.  Why  did 
noi  the  Ariaiis  expunge  Matthew  xxviii.  19,  or  Romans  lx.  5.? 

'I‘!»e  liefence  of  the  Coropliitensian  Editors,  is  very  feeble. 


•  We  except  t!ie  modern  manuscript,  the  Codex  Montfortianui. 
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The  Greek  text  of  their  edition  in  the  before  difftTs, 

it  is  said,  from  the  Latin  Vult^ato,  from  which  it  in  supjioscd 
that  they  translated  the  portion  which  they  found  wantins^  in 
their  (irci^k  Manuscripts,  1st,  *  in  omitting  the  proper  rendering 
*  of  /li,  vi/.  instead  of  which  it  reads  c» ;  and  iJdly,  in  mis- 
‘  rendering  utium  »uul  oc  to  This  last  variation,  it  is 

remarked,  ‘  they  could  not  have  d.erived  from  the  Latin.*  But 
they  could  easily  hu>e  transferred  it  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
eighth  verso,  where  it  occurs  in  the  genuine  text  of  the  Epistle, 
while  it  is  wanting  in  the  Complutensiun.  The  silence  in  respect 
to  Greek  authority,  of  Stunica,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Coin- 
]dutensian  Bolyglott,  in  answer  to  the  culls  of  Erasmus,  not 
noticed  by  Mr.  Ilurne,  is  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  reasons 
on  the  other  side. 

With  respect  to  the  grammatical  construction,  to  which  such 
importance  has  heen  attached  by  some  defenders  of  the  passage, 
who  have  revived  the  argument  without  intimating  that  it  had 
been  previously  adduced,  it  is  not  to  he  set  in  array,  as  of  much, 
or  indeed  of  any  force.  The  participle  preceded  by  the  article, 
and  both  in  the  masculine  gender,  while  the  antecedent  nouns 
are  in  the  neuter,  is  not  such  an  anomaly  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostle  John,  as  that  objections  against  it  can  he  of  any  moment, 
in  opposition  to  the  facts,  and  the  whole  of  the  positive  evidence 
which  support  that  reading.  In  this  very  chapter,  v.  4,  we  have 
the  neuter  for  the  masculine  o  ;  and 

in  Rev.  v.  13,  we  have  the  con'^lruction,  rav  xuy^a****©  la*!*****® 
•yii,  Ka*  %  ir«>u*  •••  Xiyo^ja,*,  exactly  parallel  with  1  John,  v.  7,  in 
which  the  character  of  the  witnesses  and  the  dignity  of  their  tes¬ 
timony,  included  in  the  nouns,  would  appear  sutlicient  for  as¬ 
signing  the  related  words  to  the  masculine  gender. 

W  ith  respect  to  the  internal  evidence,  we  observe  in  Mr. 
II  orne’s  statement  of  it,  the  omission  of  some  important  argu¬ 
ments.  'I'he  clause  in  (juestion,  he  considers  as  being  necessary 
to  complete  the  sense.  Now,  we  apprehend  that  if  the  rejected 
clause  had  never  been  heard  of,  no  impei  fection  w  ould  ever  have 
been  discoveretl  in  the  Apostle's  statement.  No  imperfection  that 
we  can  perceive,  exists  in  the  passage  as  we  read  it. 

“  V  s.  0.  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blood,  Jesus 
*•  Christ ;  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood.  And  it 
“  is  the  Spirit  that  hcareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  truth. 
**  For  there  are  three  that  hear  w  itness,  the  Spirit,  and  the  water, 
“  and  the  blood,  and  these  three  agree  in  one.  1  f  we  receive  the 
“  witness  of  men,  the  witness  of  CJod  is  greater,  for  this  is  the 
“  witness  ol  (Jod,  which  he  hath  testifieil  of  his  Son.” 

The  witness  of  God  is  umpiestionahly  to  he  referred  to  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  (V  r.'ipa),  which  is  the  direct  and  proper 
antecedent,  and  which  is  '^pi  ciHer.llv  introduced  in  addition  to 
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tlic  nitnesi  of  llio  water  aiwl  the  blood.  This  is  full  and  consis¬ 
tent.  Hut  the  cliuise  in  question,  in  the  seventh  verse,  would  de-  • 
|»rive  the  passai^e  tif  its  hiirmony  ;  it  would  introduce  a  confusion 
of  witnesses.  For,  as  on  this  supposition,  the  words  *•  tia 
“  //euceir*,  are  in  opposition  to  the  words  “  tn  we 

should  have  the  same  Spirit  both  in  the  heavenly  testiuiony  and 
in  tiie  earthly  one. 

We  have  already  delivered  our  judgement  in  res|)ect  to  the 
value  of  these  very  ample  volumes,  w  hich  inigiit  easily  have  been 
expanded  into  as  many  quartos,  or  double  the  number  of  octavos, 
without  the  smallest  addition.  Of  the  utility  of  the  subjeots 
which  they  comprise,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  u  sin^^le  word 
more  than,  that  they  relate  to  the  Hihle,  and  that  they  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  illustration.  Of  tlie  manner  in  which  the  Author  has 
accomplished  his  undertakini',  and  fulfilled  his  enslavements  witli 
the  puhlie,  in  this  second  edition,  there  can  be  hut  one  opinion. 
In  addition  to  (he  various  qualifications  necessary  for  the  con* 
struction  ami  completion  of  a  work  so  erudite  and  extensive,-— 
competent  learniiiv«  unwearied  research  and  labour,  and  critical 
skill, — we  are  pleased  to  notice  the  proofs  which  per|>etually 
present  themselves  in  these  pa^es,  of  the  Author's  integrity  in 
relation  to  the  numerous  preceding  writers  from  whose  works 
tliis  Introduction  has  received  so  many  advantages,  and  the 
Christian  ilecorum  whicli  he  uniformly  maintains.  None  of 
.Mr.  Horne’s  contemporaries  or  preilecessors  who  have  laboured 
in  the  same  field,  have  exeeedeil  him  in  the  best  qualitications  of 
.\uthorship.  Furmally  to  recommend  his  work,  in  its  present 
greatly  iiiqiruved  form,  would,  in  the  close  of  an  article  which 
must  have  ajiprised  our  readers  of  the  high  rate  at  which  we 
e.slimate  its  merits,  and  of  the  interest  which  we  take  in  its  suc¬ 
cess,  he  supiTtiuems.  Its  merits  will  support  any  commendation  ; 
ti!ul  every  llihlicul  student  may  l>e  congratulated  on  the  opportu¬ 
nity  wliieli  he  possesses,  of  acquiring,  in  these  approved  volumes, 
the  must  com|Mehetisivc  digi^t  of  Biblical  erudition  extant  in 
Kuglisit  Literature. 


Art.  VI.  Jn  Ihsinrical  Map  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land  :  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  correct  and  masterly  Delineation  of  the  peculiar  Geographical 
IVaiures  of  the  Country,  and  of  all  Places  therein,  conneeteo  with 
Scripture  History  •  Interspersed  with  ninety-six  Vignettes,  illus- 
I  trative  of  tlie  most  important  and  interesting  Circumstances  re- 
coriicil  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  introduced  topographically 
Iroin  the  liest  historical  and  geographical  Authorities.  1  Sheet 
( 10  inches  by  27)  Price  ll.  Ss.  or  mounted,  11.  15g. 

above  full  and  particular  account  of  the  nature,  design, 
and  merits  of  the  publication  described  as  an  historical  map, 
will  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  add  much  by  way  of  expU- 
Yoi.  XVll.N.S.  ]I  J  J  1 
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natioa.  Illuminuted  tnaps  of  :i  siinil.ir  kiii:!,  hut,  it  mu*^l  be 
adinitted,  of  vory  inferior  workai.tti'ihi(),  were  some  lil’ty  years 
a:^o  ofleii  to  h»*  seen  the  walls  of  ihe  eott  lije,  or  tlie 

M(|uire*s  hull,  or  iht*  luinily  school-room,  while  the  chief  incidents 
of  both  Old  and  ^New  'restumeiit  history  met  the  eye  in  the  neatly 
tileil  parlour  fire-place.  \Ve  have  never  fori^iven  C\>iint  Uumford 
for  hanishini;  Dutch  tiles.  NVe  think  it  is  (\)wper  who  tells  us, 
that  loiiij^  before  lu^  could  read,  he  was  made  familiar,  by  means 
of  these  humble  works  of  art,  with  the  i^reater  part  of  the  IVilde 
history.  Not  Mr.  W  estalfs  eleirant  Illustrations,  nor  tlie  costly 
eiiibellishments  of  Mackliifs  Bible  itself,  can  yield  the  pleasure, 
or  make  the  impression  which  we  can  renuonher  to  have  derived, 
in  the  days  of  cliilclliood,  from  those  rude  and  cpiaint  productions 
of  Dutch  ijenius.  A  ixlance  at  the  most  tinished  cn^ravinj^  is 
almost  enoui;h  to  content  the  imairiuation  ;  hut  these  would 
furnish  matter  for  rumination  hy  the  hour,  and  became  endeared 
by  familiurity. 

The  present  Map  has  somethin!'  better  than  novelty  to  re¬ 
commend  it.:  it  is  an  improvemrnt  upon  an  old  idea.  I'lie 
Kditor  has  evidently  taken  considerable  pains  to  make  it  as 
correct  and  as  comprehensive  as  possil)h».  'Mie  explanatory 
sheet  which  accompanies  it,  comprises  a  i^reat  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation,  historical  and  i'eoi'ruphical,  drawn  from  the  best  sources. 

It  is  very  neatly  enu^raved,  and  the  *'rouj)es  of  fi!'ur<‘s  scat¬ 
tered  over  it,  are  of  modest  dimensions,  not  much  exci'edinsj 
the  height  of  the  mountains  ;  and  the  lar^e  scale  on  which  the 
map  is  constructed,  tjives  them  stat'e  room.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  have  very  minutt  ly  examined  the  dist.inces  and  other  details: 
these,  in  a  map  of  Dah'stine,  must  needs  he  su|)j)lied  for  the  most 
part,  from  hypothesis.  But,  as  an  illustration  of  Scripture  his¬ 
tory,  it  is  well  adapted  to  answiT  its  intended  pur))ose,  and  will, 
we  doubt  not,  he  found  amusini'  as  well  as  instructive.  Mr, 
Buckingham's  recent  volume  will  enahh*  tin*  Kditor  to  introduce 
some  improvements  in  the  future  itnpres^ions.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  (MU  cord!ally  recommend  it  as  the  best  executed  thing  of 
the  kind  that  we  have  seen. 


Art.  VII.  The  Titttn^e  of  a  Tale  of  Palestine  :  with  other 

Poems,  lly  dolm  liolland.  l‘Jmo.  pp.  80.  Sheffield.  1821. 

K  hold  Mr.  Monti'ofucry  answerable  for  at  least  the  form 
and  measure  in  which  tliis  lyrical  drama  or  dramatic  lyric 
appears,  as  it  is  closely  modelhMi  on  his  W’anderer  of  Swit/cr- 
laml.  II,  in  any  other  hands  than  his,  the  measure  should  fail 
to  please,  it  is  clearly  the  power  and  charm  of  his  poetry  as  dis- 
idayevl  in  that  hrilliant  experiment  in  versification,  which  must 
nc  held  to  have  misled  imitation.  \Vlictlirr  his  own  choice  of 
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(hr  measure  were  jutUcioiis  or  not,  it  is  too  late  to  question  ;  it 
Mucrvedeti ;  for  it  was  (he  (irs(  poem  which  made  him  known, 
ami  i(  priKMired  irun  u(  once  a  lasiin*^  popularity.  It  was  orii^i- 
mil,  asirikiiii'  noveUy  ;  ami  the  rhythm  was  sustained  by  a  con¬ 
stant  encri^y  of  expression  and  a  nicely  modulated  cicsnra.  But 
we  ipicstion  whether  the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  is  now  the 
oftenest  read  of  the  Author’s  poems  ;  nor  has  he  himself  ventured 
to  repeat  (lie  experiment  in  a  narrative  poem.  We  adroit  that 
(liestaiiza  is  snsceptibic  of  considerable  variety  and  threat  eiier|!;y  ; 
hut  then,  it  is  like  a  reed  instrument,  which,  if  not  properly 
filled,  utters  most  harsh  and  impotent  wailinppi ;  whereas  there 
are  some  measures  which,  like  a  keyed  instrument,  are  musical 
even  when  nnnieanin^.  It  is  a  ineiisnre  which  admits  of  no  te- 
laxation  of  elVort  on  the  part  of  the  Poet,  who  is,  after  his  ut¬ 
most  elVorts,  at  the  mercy  of  the  reader. 

The  title  will  immediately  sui'^est  (he  subject  of  the  poem  : 
it  relates  to  the  full  of  Jerusalem.  *  To  Mr.  Mihnan’s  splendid 

*  poem,’  says  the  .Author,*  which  1  did  not  read  till  my  own  was 

*  completed,  and  which  is  as  much  beyond  my  imitation  as 
‘  above  my  praise,  “  The  Coltai^e  of  Pella”  would  only  aspire 

*  to  the  lionuur  of  an  episode.’  It  would  be  utter  wantonne'ss  to 
criticise  such  a  production  with  severity,  and  our  specimens  will 
convey  to  our  readers  no  unfavourable  idea  of  Mr.  Holland’s 
poetical  talent  and  feeiiui'*  The  Sixth  Part  opens  with  the 
following  apostrophe  to  Palestine. 

‘  Spirit  of  each  bard  divine, 

Fire  my  breast,  and  guide  my  hand; 

Sun  ot  ancient  Palestine, 

Rise,  and  bless  the  Holy  Land! 

‘  Land  of  deeds,  exalted  long. 

Where  the  chosen  people  trod; 

I/and  of  prophecy  and  song  ; 

Land  of  Israel,  land  of  God ! 

*  Land  of  miracles  sublime. 

Brightening  with  cacti  century’s  loss ; 

I'ranscript  of  coeval  time. 

From  creation  to  the  Cross ! 

*  There  through  clouds,  prophetic  light 
Kindled  as  they  pass’d  away: 

Land  of  shadowy  Jewish  night! 

Land  of  glorious  Gospel  day! 

*  Prophets,  patriarchs,  kings,  and  priests, 

There  predicted  and  adored ; 

Slaughter’d  hecatombs  of  beasts 

Piled  the  altars  of  the  Lord ! 

li  2 
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There  the  Holy  City  stood, — 

First  and  second  Temples  fell; 

There  the  Saviour  shed  his  blood, 

Triumph'd  there  o'er  death  and  hell 

*  There  the  apostles,  call'd  ami  sent, 

Faith's  mysterious  themes  reveal’d; 

Till  with  toils  and  suft'erings  spent, 

ISlartyrdum  their  mission  seal’d. 

*  Bards  unborn,  in  future  times 
Here  may  glow  with  nobler  tire; 

Mine  are  unambitious  rhymes. 

Measured  to  a  simple  lyre.’  pp*  S9,  60.  I 


But,  instead  of  analysing  the  lending  poem,  of  (he  argument 
and  execution  of  whieh  a  general  idea  will  Inive  been  torined 
from  the  brief  notice  and  extract  we  have  given,  we  shall  be  do¬ 
ing  more  justice  to  Mr.  Holland,  as  well  as  gratify  our  readers 
more,  by  extracting  the  beautiful  and  touching  *  proiMii.* 


*  O  WHY  in  poverty  is  genius  felt  ? 

— Fancy  'midst  toil  ? 

Hath  Providence  a  humble  birth-right  dealt  ? 
Tlicn  till  the  soil  ; — 


*  Or  urge  tho  crafUman's  tool,  nor  hope  nor  think 
That  fame's  reward 

Will  timely  interpose,  nor  let  thee  sink 
An  unknown  bard  ! 


*  Nor  hope  nor  think  that  patronage  will  reach 
A  band  to  bless  ; 

Too  sad  experience  may  at  lust  but  teach 
LInbIcst  success. 


*  1  once  bad  thoughts  and  hopes  and  dreams  like  these ; 

And  where  are  they 

Gone  like  the  leaves  from  yon  deciduous  trees, — 
Sun-beams  in  May  ! 

*  Hope  is  fallacious  ;  and  those  moody  hours, 

indulged  at  first. 

Might  whisper  promise  to  some  infant  powers, 

By  genius  nurst. 

*  Was  it  a  cherish'd  dear-indulged  deceit  ? 

Yet  wherefore  past  ? 

While  it  remain'd,  its  fallacies  were  sweet — 

Too  sweet  to  last. 


‘  1  have  not  worshipp'd  women,  wine,  nor  wealth; 
But  gave  to  thee 

Twilight,  and  darkness,  and  the  flower  of  health, 
Sweet  Poesy  ! 
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*  If  this  hath  been  the  idol  of  my  heart, 

Ktornal  Name ! 

Cancel  the  guilt  ;— we  hence  for  ever  part, 

1  and  my  shame. 

<  My  shame,  my  pride,  my  solace,  and  my  snare. 

Can  I  forget  ? 

Not  till  the  dust  this  anxious  bosom  bear. 

Or  reason  set. 

*  O  Thou  who  lead’st  in  harmony  sublime 

Earth  and  the  spheres  { 

(luide  me;  nor  let  tne  transient  things  of  time 
Absorb  my  years! 

‘  Up  to  the  Fountain  whence  my  spirit  flow’d,  » 

Still  let  it  rise, 

Till  death  shall  dissipate  the  mortal  cloud 
That  veils  my  eyes! 

*  My  powers,  my  weakness,  all  that  I  have. built 

In  rhyming  strain, 

Howe’er  remote  from  injury  or  from  guilt, 

Pride  may  disdain. 

‘  But  let  not  these  sweet  flowers  from  Palestine 
Fade  on  the  hand. 

That  cull’d  them  on  so  rich  a  soil  as  thine, 

Thou  Holy  Land ! 

*  The  wreath  is  bound,  and  haply  some  kind  hearts 

May  deign  regard. 

And  share  the  fragrance,  wdiicli  the  theme  imparts. 

With  Pella’s  bard!’  pp.  9 — 11. 

'Fhe  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milman. — There  is 
considerable  spirit  in  the  stanzas  entitled  *  Mahomet  they  shew, 
we  think,  that  the  Author  is  likely  to  please  best  by  his  shorter 
lyrical  productions.  The  volume  has  every  thing  to  recommend 
it  in  point  of  sentiment. 

*  Mahomet. 

*  He  came,  saw,  and  conquer’d  ;  wherever  he  trod, 

Seem’d  left  to  the  scourge  and  the  vengeance  of  God  : 

More  dreadful  in  terror  his  name  and  his  form. 

Than  the  angel  of  death  on  the  wings  of  the  storm. 

‘  Like  locusts  descending,  the  curse  of  the  year,  ^ 

His  turban’d  and  scymetar’d  legions  appear; 

Deep  blasphemy’s  voice  was  the  breath  of  their  joy. 

And  j4//a  their  watch-word  to  kill  and  destroy.* 

*  He  seem’d,  ’midst  the  slaughter  that  stalk’d  in  his  van, 
Like  the  spirit  of  evil  incarnate  in  man  ; 

Or  dseraon  broke  loose  from  his  adamant  chain,  '  ^  ^  • 

The  herald  of  Satan’s  millennial  reign. 
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«  T))o’  the  bones  and  the  blood  of  his  slaughter’d  have  built 
Witli  a  pyramid  firmness  his  statue  of  guilt  ; 

Yet  prostrate  and  mouldering  that  statue  shall  lie, 

Though  based  on  a  mountain  and  piled  to  the  sky. 

*  1 1  is  memory  sliall  rot  on  the  gibbet  of  shame,  i 

And  the  blast  of  derision  shall  wither  his  name  ; 

K*en  time  may  to  insult  his  carcase  reveal, 

Though  templed  at  Mecca,  and  coffin’d  iu  steel.  | 

*  The  (lospel  shall  triumph,  the  Cross  be  unfurl’d  ^ 

On  Constantine’s  city,  once  aueen  of  the  world; 

Lo,  Prophecy  points  to  the  duy>beaming  star,  I 

And  visions  of  glory  burst  bright  from  afar. 

‘  And  the  Turk,  while  he  tramples  the  name  he  adored, 
.Advances  and  kneels  to  his  crucified  Lord; 

While  the  Crescent,  that  moon  of  his  infamy,  sets, 

And  Stamboul  weeps  not  o’er  her  falTn  'minarets.*  pp.  79,  80. 

Art.  Vlll.  'Fhe  StudenFs  Manual :  or,  an  Appendage  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Dictionaries.  Ifcing  an  etymological  and  explanatory  Vo¬ 
cabulary  of  Words  derived  from  the  (ireek.  In  two  Parts.  Part  I. 
Words  arranged  under  distinct  Heads.  Part  11.  Alphabetical 
Arrangement  of  the  Words.  2tmo.  Price  Is.  (id.  sewed. 

q^nis  will  be  found  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
*  (Ireek,  a  very  useful  at))>endix  to  the  Knglisli  Dictionary. 
We  know  not  why  it  should  he  entitled  the  Student’s  Manual; 
hut  to  English  readers  who  wish  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge 
of  their  own  language,  especially  of  the  nomenclature  of  science, 
it  will  be  highly  aeceptahle.  It  is  professedly  designed  inorecs- 
|»ecialiy  for  young  ladies,  whose  education  precludes,  in  ge* 
neral,  an  uccpiaintance  with  (ireek  and  Ijatiii  ;  and  should  it 

i>rove  acceptable,  the  Compiler  announces  his  intention  of  pub- 
ishing  a  collection  of  words  derived  from  the  latter  language.  ! 
A  short  specimen  will  sullicc  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  Author*!  | 
plan.  I 

‘  Anthropos,  a  man, 

‘  Anthropophagi,  anthropos^  a  man  *,  phago,  to  eat.  Cannibali. 

*  Misanthropy,  miseot  to  hate.  Hatred  of  mankind. 

‘  Philanthropy,  philco^  to  love.  Love  of  mankind. 

*  Thcanthropos,  (lod.  A  title  of  our  Saviour. 

In  the  second^  Part,  the  words  occur  under  an  alphabetical 
arrangement. 

In  the  event  of  a  new  edition,  a  very  careful  revision  will  be 
nect'ssary.  Among  the  omissions  which  we  notice,  are  the 
words,  chromatic^  cofmogonyy  diagnoniny  entomology,  n'oto* 
logy,  prognotti$,  theology,  and  some  others  equally  faniiliar; 
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a  wimHt  r  of  wronN  are  tlirowft  in,  >vhich  hare  either 
l»t*fore  mailt*  iln*ir  appoariince  in  Kii^lish,  or  of  which  younf( 
lii(lit*s  may  satVly  rt*in  lin  it^noraiit.  Ol’^iliis  description  are, 
otloittitl(ji(ty  otahfitf  iifchnobite,  pnoudodoXy  a»moiography^ 
opinthography^  aleclonwtachg^  opsimathg^  uddcpkagy^  &c. 
i^eHtvrntwmy  is  exphiim  d  to  mean,  ‘  the  st*cond  book  of  the’ 
‘  law  of  *>loses.’  Selirevelius  would  have  furnished  the  Author 
with  the  proper  explanation — ‘  rtpvtUio  l&gis :  itu  inscribittir 
*  yuiniuH  liber  .Musis.* 


Art.  IX.  Observations  on  Vocal  Music,  By  William  Kitchiner,  M.D* 
l‘imo.  pp.  8  k  Price  ts.  London.  18‘21. 

til  Nil  that  ‘  the  voice  is  occasionally  too  Hat  or  too  shorp,* 

^  — ‘  which  is  not  wonderful,’  for  ‘  how,*  saith  Dr.  Kitohl- 
ner,  ‘  is  the  throat  exempted*  (he  means,  how  should  it  be  ex¬ 
empted]  *  from  those  vollupseH  which  occasionally  paralyse 
‘  every  other  lihre  and  function  of  our  body  ;*  seein^i^,  we  say, 
that  that  ^  fibre  and  function*  the  throat,  is  subject  to  sucll^ col¬ 
lapse, — vocal  performers  much  mistake  in  supposing  that  ‘  pby- 

*  sical  advantai^es,  matured  by  a  reixular  musical  education,* 
will  at  all  times  ensure  success  in  the  arduous  display  of  tllHr 
tiinelul  powers.  No,  ^  the  Sin^^er  must  be  in  ^ood  health,  and  in 

*  2;ood  humour  w  ith  himself  and  all  about  him,  and  his  mind  must 
be  in  tune,  befi»re  he  has  any  chance  of  tunins^  his  voice.*  But, . 

since  even  a  simmer  may  not  always  be  in  ^ood  health  and  good 
humour,  especially  between  ten  and  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  the 
prnfeKhion  will  receive  with  due  gratitude  from  our  medioo* 
culinary  philosopher  the  following  recipe. 

‘  “  Good  Beef  Tea^  (No.  568),  witli  a  little  bit  of  slighlly  toasted 
bread,  taken  about  nine  o’clock,  is  a  comforting  restorative,  which 
will  support  you  through  exertions  that,  without  such  assistance,  are 
exhausting — and  ifouf^o  to  bed  fatigued — get  up  fevered,  SfC, 

*“  When  performers  feci  nervous,  &c., — and  fear  the  circulation 
is  RKLow  PAH, — and  too  languid  to  atford  the  due  excitement,  half 
an  hour  before  they  sing,  ^c. — they  will  do  wisely  to  take  a  little  re- 


•  < 


“  To  make  Bkep  Tea. — Cut  a  pound  of  lean  gravy  meat  into 
thin  slices —  put  it  into  a  quart  and  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  set  it 
over  a  gentle  fire  where  it  will  become  gradually  warm— when  the 
scum  rises,  catch  it,  cover  the  saucepan  close,  and  let  it  continue 
boiling  for  about  two  hours — skim  the  fat  off,  strain  it  through  a  sieve 
or  napkin,  skim  it  again — let  it  stand  ten  minutes  to  settle,  and  then 
pour  otf  the  clear  Tea. 

‘  “  To  make  half  a  pint  of  Beef  Tea  in  five  minutes  for  three  half¬ 
pence,  see  No.  252, — and  to  make  good  Mutton  Broth  for  nothing, ^ 
No.  HX)  of  the  Third  Edition  of  the  “  Cook’s  Oracle.”  * 
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/ffiAMtfJi/— and  tune  their  throats  to  iUe  pitch  of  healthy  vibration  with 
a  glass  of  wine  or  other  stiroulus<--or  one  of  the  strung  Peppermint 
Lozei^es,  made  by  Smith,  Fell-street,  Wood-street.”  See  **  The, 
Art  of  Invigorating  and  iVolonging  Life.”  3rd  Edition,  p.  96.* 

Now,  few  of  our  readers,  probably,  will  feel  much  interested 
in  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Kitcbincr's  “  Observations.**  The^ 
ari  of  Singing  is,  indeeil,  he  assures  us,  *  so  dillicult,  that  the 

*  practice  of  it  seems  nut  to  be  comprehensible  by  more  than 
^  OWE  IN  A  MILLION, — for  wlio caii  reckoii  a  dozen  acoomplislied 

*  singers  in  Great  Britain  But  the  art  of  making  good  beef 
tea,  dec.  is  interesting  and  important  to  us  all.  Others  besides 
(lublic 'singers  occasionally  ‘  feel  nervous,  &c.’  We  have 
tliereibre  extracted  the  above  valuable  information,  to  which  we 
oeeilonly  add,  that  tliough  we  have  never  tried  the  etVect  of  the* 
strong  Pep|>ermint  Ijozengcs  made  by  Smith,  Fell-street,  we 
have  deriveil  considerable  benetit,  after  the  fatigues  of  oiir  criti 
o&I  labours,  from  a  little  refreshment  and  a  glass  of  wine. 

Art.  X.  Menial  Discipline  ;  or  Hints  on  the  Cultivation  of  Intellec 
tnal  Habits  :  addressed  particularly  to  Students  in  Theology  and 
Young  Preachers.  By  Henry  Forster  Burdcr,  M.A*  8vo.  pp.  xvL 
•  94f>.  London.  18*21. 

fplIE  maxim  has  been  often  repeated,  that  the  most  valuable 
^  part  of  education  is  that  which  a  man  gives  to  himself.  Yet, 
CX])ericnce  shews,  that  the  constant  urging  of  this  truth  upon 
yonng  minds  is  a  matter  of  great  use  and  necessity.  '  Persons 
who  do  not  possess  the  uncoii(|iierab1c  force  of  genius,  that  fire 
pf  doul  which  finds  fuel  for  itself  in  any  circumstances  and  un- 
tier  any  disadvantages,  require  to  be  strongly  cautioned  against 
t^e/opinlon  which  our  mtural  indolence  and  levity  are  so  ready 
iq  CoNlert  responsibility  of  liberal  instruction 

ijip  )vltqlly,wiUi  the  teacher,  and  that  the  learner  lias  only  to 
give  himself  up  to  passive  impressions.  Let  every  young  per- 
acMvLuQW,  that,  if  he  adopt  this  opinion,  he  has  sealed  himself 
^l^r  the  bond  of  mediocrity,  and  worse  than  mediocrity.  The 
resolution  and  the  path  of  toil  alone  lead  to  excellence. 

£t  labor  ingenium  miscris  dedit,  ct  sua  quemque 
Advigilare  sibi  jussit  furtuna  preroendo. 

'-  Impressed  with  this  (ruth,  some  of  4lie  ablest  writers  and  ilie 
bsat  men,  in  all  ages,  have  composetl  didactic  treatises,  (q)Oii 
pkns  more  or  less  compreliensive,  for  the  purpose  of  stiino-' 
wtiog  and  guiding  the  voluntary  etfurts  of  fresh  and  active  in- 
tpUeot.  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Quintilian,  among  the 
omienis  ;  and  Vives,  Erasmus,  Ringelbergius,  Grotius,  .Vos- 
iiiia,  Kollin,  Looke,  Watts,  Mason,  and  many  others,  since  tbt> 
fwivni  of  letters ;  have  cultivated  this  field,  with  honour  t^ 
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Md  to  the  untpetiUM^  *4x0111^  of 

- - g  — - - “ 

tliui  country,  fnd  which  00^1^ 
•U  the  i|eMrtnpimtil  0 
.  the  of 

..  .  _..j.  Peculiar  merit  abo  be|lic»n  i 
and  pleaaing  Tohtine  epUUed 


Among  modern  productions  of  this  kind,  there  is  ope 
pent  excellence,  lUtle  known  in  l 
henth  with  accuracy  and  minulenetia 
)K>lite  literature  and  tlie  Htrict  sciences  ; 
leuzp,  in  2  volumes,  8vo.  Paris,  P 
Hr.  Taylor’s  judicious  i 
tivatiom* 

But  the  multitude  and  the  excellence  of  suqI;i  wprka  Iwtf  ^ 
no  iiH^aiis  superseiled  or  evep  diminished  Uie  (tropneij  qf  q  tjM* 
Use  planned  and  purpose<l  like  that  before  Mt,  Tbe 
tioas  of  the  Author  are  evidently  yiell  adapted  for  dipaplio  flfBH* 
position.  Ho  is  a  man  of  extensive  and  correpi 


of  which  is  expounded  and  illustrated  in  a  manner  ftp- 

ciie^  an  cmiara^ed  and  yi>eral  mind,  a  oompfikaiifive 
tance  with  human  nature,  and  the  tlevatiag  iajiiiqa^  <i  Snip* 
tural  piety.  We  should  have  been,  howevefi  the  mof9 
Bed,  if  the  enlarfrements  had  beeo  more  exteoded.  The  Aelhpr 
doM,  imleed,  anticipate  thk  opinion,  by  sayiof ,  that  *  the  okjleoi 

*  proposed,  is  aim  pi  v  to  nresent  to  the  student  Iboae  outKoeeiiflf 

*  which  reading  and  reflection  will,  witliout  diflAouHy,  Mipply 

*  ample  illustrations.’  Certainly,  we  do  not  eensuiW  a  wiilif  Ibr 
not  having  performed  what  be  explicitly  dradaiuia  the  lolMllhn 
of  parformiiig  *,  but  yet,  we  obftoelVd'tbat|  ^rijtbbht  rhpohllf'M 

VoL.  XVH.N.S:  ''““if'  '  ' 
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into  lax  and  obvioua  dtsciiaf*ion|  most  ])nrts  of  this  extensire  sub¬ 
ject  vvould  have  received  further  and  valuable  illustration  from 
tbe  dictates  of  experience,  the  refuiinij  of  objections,  nnd  the 
adducin^^  of  considerations  proper  to  arouse  the  torpid  and  ani« 
mate  the  discoura«red.  Some  of  the  vivid  and  soul-inspiriiiff 
pastaftes  of  Rin^elher^ius  ini^ht  have  been  introduced,  as  ci* 
tations,  \^ith  admirable  effect ;  and  a  rich  abundance  of  excellent 
observations,  would,  without  any  pliis:iari8iii,  be  su^^^ested  by 
tbe  sinerularly  valuable  dissertations  of  Gaiissen.  Instead,  how« 
ever,  of  complaininc^  of  the  want  of  what  we  have  not,  and  whit 
we  had  no  rigtit  to  expect,  we  thank  Mr.  Border  for  having 
performed  so  useful  and  meritorious  a  service  to  studious  aid 
inauiring  youni^  persons.  These  Hints  on  the  Cultivation  of 
••  InteUeetual  Habits,*'  will  be  of  very  ^reat  advanta^,  what¬ 
ever  maybe  the  professional  pursuit,  or  tbe  station  in  society,  of 
their  attentive  reader;  but  to  students  for  the  sacred  ministry, 
whose  hearts  are  devoted  to  their  liis^h  calling,  and  who  desiiv 
to  become  **  workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed,"  they  will 
be  found  invaluable.  \Vc  mii^ht  make  many  plensini^  and  use¬ 
ful  extracts,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  one,  ns  a  fair 
apecimen  of  tbe  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  work.  It  is  not  ua* 
worthy  of  mention,  tliat  the  hook  is  printed,  not  only  very  hand¬ 
somely,  but  with  exemplary  correctness. 

‘  iv.  The  importance  of  unwearied  ab&iduity  in  a  course  of  mentri 
improvement,  is  evinced  by  the  contrast  observable  between  ditfrrefR 
claites  of  Christian  Ministers. 

*  From  the  observatioirs  and  iirquirics  I  have  made,  in  reference  te 
the  plans  pursued  by  young  Ministers  after  terminating  their  acadeilfc 
.career,  1  have  been  disposed  to  regard  them  as  forming  two  diniw 
classes,  the  one  class  consisting  of  those  who,  by  a  course  of  mental  da 
cipline,^arc  making  every  year  progmssive  and  obvious  advances  in  tbok 
qualiftcaiions  for  public  usefulness — tbe  other  class  consisting  of  tboit 
'who,  year  after  year,  exhibit  tbe  same  unvarying  complexion  vif  intd* 
^  Icctuat  character,  without  any  perceptible  progress  in  comprehensiood 
inmd,  power  of  thought,  or  extent  of  know  ledge.  Their  resources 
phtr  tn  be  exhaust^ ;  their  si  rmons,  instead  of  presenting  to  tbff 
hearers,  **  things  new  and  old,"  reiterate  ideas  perfictly  familiar,  k 
forms  of  expression  which  may  be  almost  anticipated.  .It  is  scared^ 
necessary  to  add,  that  under  such  ministrations,  but  little  interest  isd' 
cited,  hut  little  impression  is  produced.  Indolence  on  the  part  of  ik 

*  mioister,  induces  torpor  on  the  part  of  the  hearers;  or  if  on  their 
•iraoger  k*t*lings  are  excited,  they  are  emotions  of  painful  regret  ak 

.  fFOwing  dissatisfaction. 

*  On  tbe  olhai  hand,  the  diligent  student,  guided  by  the  noblest  pfb 

*  ci  pies,  and  impelled  by  the  strongc'st  motives,  is  constantly  addingtoh^ 
,  stores  of  kDowUnlge,  and  his  facilities  for  the  discharge  of  profe»sioe> 
^^  .iluliis.  If  bis  direct  preparaih)n  for  the  pulpit,  rendered  easier  by  ik 

power  of  habit  and  the  augmentation  of  his  materials  of  thoughf, 
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manci  a  lew  prup<>iii<)n  of  hi*  lime,  he  by  no  roeauf  conlracU 
narrower  lnnii*  ibe  efforts  of  his  mind,  but  delighta  in  the  opportunity 
HffordiMi  fur  the  nccuntuUlion  of  the  most  important  knowledge.  By, 
diligenil?  purNuini*  ibis  course,  he  must  be  necessarily  incrc*asing  hia 
niinistvriul  qualifications,  und  rising  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of 
bis  charge/  pp.  58 — 60. 


Art.  XI.  TAe  Superior  AfivatUaget  of  the  present  Period  i  a  Sarmott 
preached  at  Camberwell,  before  the  Attociated  Minialera  and 
Churches  of  London,  and  its  Vicinity.  By  Henry  Lacey,  8fo.  pp« 
Si.  London,  1821. 

phrase  ^good  old  timea,*  has  been  repeatetl  hy  gene- 
ration  after  i^eneration,  till  it  has  become  almost  heresy,  to 
dispute  whether  old  times,  inasmuch  as  they  were  old  ticnfSji 
were  not  ^ood  times ;  whether  Uie  former  days  were  not  better 
than  these.  To  dispute  the  8U|>erior  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
is  held  to  be  the  height  of  undutifiil  presumption.  Must  not  an¬ 
tiquity  netsls  be  more  knowing  than  we,  who  are  but  of  yester¬ 
day  ?  Good  old  times  were  cheap  times,  loyal  times,  church- 
going  times.  There  were  no  Radicals,  and  few  Metlio<lists 
tiieii.  Taxes  were  few,  and  Poor's-rates  moderate.  Farmery 
could  live,  nnd  did  not  grudge  the  parson  his  tithes  \  and  tbq 
common  people  never  troubled  their  heads  about  the  concern| 
of  the  nation.  There. were  no  Saturday's  Political  Register, 
and  no  Sunday  Newspaper  when  we  were  young. 

Mr.  Lacey  is  buhl  enough  to  maintain  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  present  period.  Among  tliese,  be  specifies  the  ample 
means  of  obtaining  useful  knowledge,  arising  from  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  extensiun  of  education,  and  the  universal  circuIatioD 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  the  superior  share  of  political  and  peraoug} 
liberty  ;  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  period  ;  the  state  of 
profound  peace  which  Euro|>e  enjoys ;  the  very  great  iuprea^ 
of  religious  zeal,  in  alliance  with  Christian  charity.  Aud  he  as¬ 
serts  the  pre- eminence  of  the  present  period,  in  tliese  reapiBCta, 
in  comparison  with  the  Afiostolio  age,  the  era  of  CoDttaiiiuie, 
the  Reformation,  and  the  Revolution.  The  discourse  con chidca  ‘ 
with  enforcing,  by  these  considerations,  the  obligations  of  grari- 
tude;  and  with  urging  it  upon  Christians,  to  maintain  a  oorrea- 
ponding  elevation  of  character  and  holy  activity,  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  still  brighter  days.  ‘  ’ 

In  adverting  to  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  ‘present 
period,  the  Preacher  may  be  suspected  of  having  attempt^  too 
much,  ills  remarks  under  this  head,  willj  however,'  b^fcAHld 
correct  and  judicious.  '  -  '  I?  • 

*  •  -M 

*  The  commercial  advantages  of  the  present  period,  have  not  clnly 
rendered  our  **  merchants  princes,  and  our  tramckers  the  honourhble 

12  *  ‘  ^ 


XbQ  Mupkrior  Adtltnt af^9M  of  fh9  jjreteni  Period. 

tf  blit  have  opened  Innumerable  channels  for  con?eyiii| 

and  triitb  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  furnished  amplt 
means  of  support  to  the  numerous  societies  established  for  this  God* 
ffike  puipose.  While  commerce  has  been  spreading  her  saib  in  eveiy 
p6rt»aj|[nco]ture  has  been  widely  extending  its  improvements,  and  dir* 
rating  Its  blessings.  **  Our  garners  are  full,  affording  all  manner  of 
atort :  our  sheep  bring  forth  thousands  and  ten  thousands  in  our 
maatls  and  our  manufactures  have  acquired  a  facility,  variety,  aad 
abyodanca,  almost  as  much  beyond  enumeration  as  they  are  heyooj 
aqfnrale.  That  roudi  distress  abounds  amidst  these  advantage^  mutt 
be  acanowledged  and  deplored ;  but  if  we  examine  the  principal 
•o^rces  of  our  distress,  it  will  enhance,  rather  than  diminish  our  esth 
nq)ide  of  the  advantages  themselves.  Years  of  enlarged  and  costly  wir, 
In  the  greater  security  of  our  nation,  but  in  no  adequate  t&* 
sildiM  reUoitipebce,  have  entailed  upon  us  a  pecuniary  burden,  wbidi 
Utm  flMe  of  ti  centuiy  would  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  remove  :  whils 
lira  otrardowiog  abundance  of  our  lands,  and  of  the  lands  of  Europe, 
aince  the  war,  has  so  reduced  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  that 
0Ur  Iraibandfnen  ere  not  able  to  pay  tlw  hire  of  their  labourers,  aoj 
Ibe  Hibute  demanded  by  parochial  and  national  exigency.’ 


gapiQn  employed  In  H,  must  be  diverted  into  other  channen. 
Tub  Inevitable  reflux  will  occasion  extensive  ruin  and  distress; 

tbe  fllult  lies,  not  in  the  present  titnes,  but  in  the  times  of  war 
end  profligacy  from  which  we  are  emerging ;  in  the  unnatural 
flM»feisioD  of  the  currency,  which  is  reverting  to  its  former  value, 
flfll  tbe'fatal  syvtdm  of  bigti  prices.  It  is  in  a  moral  resfiect,  how- 
flfdr,  that  it  is  safest  and  most  profitable  to  contemplate  tliesupt- 
|flbri^  of  the'period  in  whidi  we  life  ;  and  the  Meiitiineiit  whieb 
Mr.  Laoey  advocates,  is  perltaps  of  more  practical  importance,  is 
oboDexion  with  the  discharge  of  our  social  ohligutions,'than  inSy 
it  first  appear.  The  temper  of  the  gloomy  alarmist  Is  neiltiCf 
fWoafoMe  to  exertion,  nor  Is  It  allied  to  benevolence.  The  oens#« 
viotis  dedaimer,  the  Indignant  satirist,  to  whatever  party  he  may 
Is  Mdoro  foremost  In  works  of  Clinstiaii  philanthropy. 


To  CoaXBSPOltDBNTS. 

Tbe  Ihroprietor  of  the  Eclectic  Review  returns  many  thanks  io  !!• 
Ibr  his  liberal  note,  and  regrets  that  he  is  not  furnished  with  the  mctsi 
oCa  more  specific  reply. 

Title,  Centeno,  and  Index  to  VM.  XVI.,  are  unavoidably 
tefiWtmtheFdbriiSfy  llumber.  • 


\  t 
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Gentlemen  and  Puh^shen  who  hwoi  works  in  ike  PresU^M^ 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review*  bn  sending  infieignii^n 
fvost  paidj  of  the  sttbjeeii  extent ,  and  probahle  grice  ^  smsk  fvopsk  j 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communiaUed  to  ike  psMie^  ifnem- 
sistent  wtth  its  plan,  i 


Early  in  January  will  be  publlvbed* 
A  Trtatiae  on  the  Uoapel  Constitution, 
brii«K  Ibe  la»4  work  of  tbe  W, 

Btiuiel*  of  Cba|»rl  le  futh.  To  which 
will  he  iin  hxed  a  brief  account  of  bis 
file  and  writinfpi,  including  extracts  from 
his  corrti^poiidence  with  distiiigniihcd 
Anthurs.  Ky  the  Kev.  N.  K.  Pugalcy. 

in  the  press,  and  to  appear  in  a  tow 
days,  Rrmurks  on  the  State  of  Irelaiul; 
the  result  of  a  visit  made  to  that 
country  in  the  summer  and  aotiimn  of 
1881,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
educ'aiion  of  the  |K>or,  in  connexion  with 
the  exertintia  of  the  London  Hibernian 
Society.  By  Robtrit  Staeven. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  James  is  pieparing  a 
work  ciititled,  Christian  Peliow^hip,  or 
the  Qiiireh  Memhar*s  Guide,  ia  which 
gha  duties  of  charob  members  will  be 
fully  stated  and  earnestly  enforced. 

The  Rev.  Tliomas  Pinch,  of  Harlow, 
has  in  the  press.  KleiiienU  of  Sulf«Know- 
ledfi*.  or  a  familiar  introducUon  to  moral 
pbiloaophy,  in  1  rol.  Wmo.  principally 
adapieti  to  yonng  |)ersout  entering  into 
active  life. 

Mr.  J.  k«  Boyce  has  in  the  preas  a 
secotid  edition  of  the  Kfetpvnts  of  Latin 
Prosody,  with  considerable  improve¬ 
ments.  The  first  edition  of  this  work 
^paiblislied  last  year,  has  obtaioed  the 
approbation  of  some  of  the  moat  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholars  and  teachers  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Crabb,  Author  of  **  Engluh  Sy- 
potiyms  explaifird,**  has  in  the  press,  a 
Technologkal  Dictionary,  containing 
ArAaitions  of  all  terms  of  science  and 
art,  drawn  from  the  moat  appioved  au* 
Cliors  ancient  and  iiKKlem,  and  illos* 
Irated  with  cuts,  diagrams,  and  plates. 
It  will  be  completed  in  two  4to  volumea, 
arwl  imbliabed  in  monthly  parts.  A  pro- 
aptrttts  (if  the  work  will  appear  on  or 
VeA*rc  the  1st  of  Pebiiiary,  and  the  1st 
part  on  March  1st. 

On  the  Ist  of  February  will  be  pub* 
Hsh^,  detlinated,  by  pcrnuasioii,  to  Uu 
Majesty,  m  royal  4to.  price  IL  6s.  plaip, 


and  ll.  10s.  cold.  A  Cblbttial  AUefe  oo|B- 
prisihf  Prqjet^otts  of  lha 
and  Coostiuctions  of  the  Sighs  uRheaftr* 
disc,  and  ihe  Cunstt  liatloiis  lo  ea<^*  Ab- 
misphere  exactly  as  th«y 'appear 
Heavens,  ia  a  aenaa  of  thirty  brEutlftillt 


hroin  the  Pint  to  the  Si^th  Mi'g nittiAc 
inclusive,  shewing  by  inspeatioa,  in  OMb- 
cesaive  eohimna,  their  Nanies,  *Mafi|i- 
tudea,  Right  Aacanaioa  in  Tunt^uid 
grees.  and  their  tJeclinailon,  with  the 
Annual  Difference  of  bt^h^  tba  Pholb 
accompanied  by  Astrou^icarPrwleins 
and  Exercises,  AiialogoiiVto  tKdsb^ld^r- 
formed  with  the  Celestial  Qidbb^^bift 
adapteri  also  tv  NauUcgl  and  Tel 


obs^vatjloniL  Bj  AtexHmIer  ^amiesetf, 
A.M.  Author  or  a  treatHc  oh  xho  (hnm 
stroction  of  maps,  lt€«  *  1  , 

In  the  presHO  Cfitfeal 
the  Nature  and  Principles  of  lalte. 
By  M.  Sic  beriDot,  Xuth'dr'o/hl^^lf^ 
the  Rev.  W.  L.’  Rowlea  in  vwpif 'Cb'tkU 
letters  to  Thomas  Campbel)i  Afip 

Lo^  Byron.  I  vol.  8ro. 

*M.  Lorenzo  Plpiottrs’HlitRfy 
cany  from  the  most  femole  *4b 

the  establabmeni  of  the  grand  .dubRj* 
translated  by  J.  Rrowmiif •  Bs^. 
log  in  four  octavo  volmnea.  ' 

Mr.  Roys  'll  pibparlog' Ih^tfbbfM 
part  of  the  enUcgiMl  cdUios  ^/b|p /IdRt 
book  for  1 8'^  The  auidtcr  wOrk  cdo- 
tains  a  text  for  every  day  in  the  ybif. 
The  first  pari  of  the  enlarged  edltlt^ 
contains  the  texts  fbr  the  AHt  six  (fiontlfs 
with  a  short  ooiiiment  upon  eabh.  Tife 
second  part,  which  is  In  the  press,  com¬ 
pletes  the  year.  It  is  intended  to  efiif- 
liiiue  both  the  works  annually. 

Early  iu  the  pruaent  year  wlYf  hb  pob- 
lithed,  a  M(Aher*s  Portrait  tkrtchbd 
soon  after  liar  decease,"  (fir*  tkti  ihtly  bf 
her  children,  by  their  aurvltiitg  pjRlft. 
foolscap  8ra  ^ 

Sliorily  will  ba 'poblhhiM,  La^ttm 
to  ProtmiUoa,  aiid 


i 


1(^2  Select  LHerarjf  information. 


tranaUI^  Iroco  Otid't  EpitUe*  Into 
Kn|h*h  Vert«'.  Bv  J.  Oot,  Juii.  who  in* 
tr»d»  guiiiK  a  new  traokUrKiti  of  nH>>t  of 
IImt  olber  episttcu. 

tn  the  press,  Tasso,  1^  CerofialnDiite 
IJbrrata,  iBmo.  piinihig  by  Currall, 
Haiformly  with  Horaco,  Virgil,  and 
C«o^d«OAt'iit,frc.  rocatilly  published. 

Barly  la  the  oosning  year  will  be 
pablished,  Illustrations  of  the  History, 
Manners,  Customs,  Alts,  Si’iencea,  and 
Ulerature  of  Japan.  Selected  fmm 
JapaiMM  Mannscripts  and  printed  works 
by  M.  ^Utngh,  formerly  chief  sgent  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  cuinpsuy  at  Naga¬ 
saki  \  and  accooipanied  with  many 
coloured  engravings,  Taithfuily  cofiicd 
from  original  Ja))aiieac  dniwinp  and  de* 
•igiw. 

Au  interesting  volume  b  printing  in 
square  duodecimo,  brevier  type,  under 
the  title  of  the  Anecdote  Library.  It 
will  contain  a  selection  of  the  best 
Anecdotes  that  ever  have  been  printed ; 
and  constitute  a  voluma  of  universal 
giatiflcation  and  use.  Cloae  printing 
has  enabled  the  editor  to  inctuiie  as 
much  letter-press  as  is  contained  in 
Andrews,  Rede,  Adams,  anu  Seward 
united,  and  at  a  sixth  of  the  espeuse. 

It  will  comprise  above  9000  anecdotes. 

A  new  editiou  of  Mr.  Young’s  Far- 
mtCs  Kalendar  being  called  fur,  aud 
tha  world  being  deprived  by  death  of 
his  further  labours,  Mr.  John  MUIdlcton^ 
author  of  the  Middleaex  Survey,  liberally 
voluutercd  bb  aarvicet  to  confer  on  thb  . 
nalKMial  volame  every  possible  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  the  edition  thu»  revised,  will 
appear  In  a  few  days,  in  duodecimo, 
niih  engravings. 

Au  edition  is  printing  in  London, 
with  certain  nstioiial  vari.ittous  of  the 
eekbrated  Lr^ont  which 

Massrs,  Noel  and  La  Place  recently 
prepared  for  the  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties  of  Prance,  ami  which  has  received 
the  highest  sanctions  iii  France.  *l'he 
Paris  rditiuu  la  in  9  volumes,  8vo.  but 
the  Loutiau  one  will,  with  a  view  to  eco- 
atimy,  he  piinted  in  1  vot.  19ii>o. 

The  Knvydopwiiia  Metro|)alitana, 
which  has  been  sus|tendtd  tu  enn^e- 
quenee  of  the  fsikireof  its  late  publisher, 
has  tallaa  under  the  management  of  new 
pruprietiMB,  who  will  publish  the  hitli 
pdri  of  that  work  oa  the  I  si  of  January, 
1899  i  and  Arrangements  have  at  length 
haeu  made,  which  leave  no  doubt  what- 
ovar  of  ita  hiiog  fur  the  future  regularly 
coalfoaod. 

*•  1  Early  to  Jaonary  will  ba  puhlisbed, 
Coiivcrsatious  on  Mineralogy,  with 


plates  engraved  by  M.  Losrry,  19mo. 

1'he  MisvalHinaous  Tracts  of  the  lais 
Win.  Withering,  M.D.  F. R. S.  Icc.  lie, 
W’ith  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W’m. 
W'lilicring,  Ksq.  F.LS.  Ice.  Ike,  emhel- 
lished  mith  a  Portrait  of  Dr.  Witheriag^ 
in  9  vols.  8vu»  are  nraily  ready. 

Preparing  for  pablicatioa,  in  I  vol. 
8vo.  Europe  ;  or  a  (ieoerai  Survey  of  the 
present  sitiiatiiMi  of  the  principal  poa* 
«rs,  with  conjectuips  on  their  fiiturt 
prot>peeU.  By  a  Citixew  ol  the  Unitod 
Si/itta. 

jMina«  Hogg,  the  fill  rick  Shepherd, 
will  shortly  publish,  in  3  vols.  the  Perih 
ot  Manj  or  War,  W'onieo,  and  Witch* 
cr.ift. 

On  the  Ut.  of  January  will  be  pub- 
Iblied,  in  8vo.  the  Annual  Biography 
and  Obituary  fur  the  Year  1899.  tioa* 
tainiog  Memoirs  of  celebrated  Men  abo 
hate  dieil  in  1 890  9 1. 

The  piesfnt  Volnme  contains,  amoag 
other  interesting  Lives,  thoae  ol  Nm 
puleon  Knunaparte;  the  late  Queen; 
Lird  Sill  {held  ;  Mrs  Piozxi ;  Mrs. 
Inchbald  ;  Ijord  MalmeiUmry;  Mr. 
Hayley ;  Sir  Home  Popham;  .Admiral 
Hunter;  Mr.  liatsell.  Clerk  of  Ihg 
House  of  Coniiuoiis ;  Mr.  Remde,  tht 
Engineer ;  Mr.  John  Scott ;  Mr.  KfSU( 
Mr.  (larrif,  of  Coi eat  Garden  Theatm* 
Dr.  Knox;  Mr.  C.  Stothard. 

An  Allas  of  Ancient  Geography.  By 
S.  Butler,  I).  D.  Author  of  M'ldem  aad 
Ancient  Geography.  Also  by  the  samdi 
an  Atlas  ot  Modem  Geography,  in  cop* 
siderablc  torw.irdness.  ^ 

The  Miscellanet*us  Works  of  the  Rt 
Hoa.  Henry  Grattan  are  preparing  to 
publication,  in  1  vol.  8vu. 

In  the  cours<>  of  a  few  days  will  be 
published,  in  8vo.  the  9nd  editioa  sf 
Views  of  Ameri(*a,  in  a  series  of  LrtM|l 
from  that  country  lo  a  Friend  in 
land,  during  ldl8-19-90.  By  FraoWi 
WiighL 

In  the  press,  Proofs  and  lllustratioas 
of  the  Principles  of  Populatiou.  By 
Francis  Place. 

The  rexived  Art  of  Enemvinff  ei 
Wood,  it  about  to  be  extensively  and 
effectually  applied  to  the  illustration  if 
Bibles,  Testaments,  and  Common  Prafff 
Books.  In  February  will  he  pnblishs4 
in  til  the  usual  sices,  and  varied  btadr 
ingK,  at  an  advance  of  ooly  four*  Bth 
or  six  shillings  each,  on  ditfenmt  siMd 
editions,  the  Holy  Bible,  with  300  cm 
graviogs,  copied  by  W.  M.  Craig,  ci% 
from  the  dt  signs  of  the  great  maalairii 
the  different  schools  of  paintingf  >nii 
engraved  in  a  superior  style. 


•  -  .  (  lOS  ) • 

A«t.  XIII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  FtTBLISETeD: 


OBOClArUt.  , 

N«w  BiHubnn^  OMienU  AUm{  eon* 
siMlinc  of  48  pUt««,  iaeluiliaf  evcrv  vw 
l)i>cooi>ry,  or  roooni  AhoratHM  lo 
Boundarift  of  Stales,  die.  with  a  eon* 
tuUiiif  IfMiex,  Bach  Map  iiaccompa* 
nied  with  a  Lf-tter^proM  dWriptkw,  aai* 
braeing  erery  important  foalura  ia  iha 
Qeograpbical^  Political,  and  Siaiialical 
roodiiHHi  of  the  Coootnaa  delkmalad 
tlicreua.  Oblong  folio,  balf*bouad,  3i* 

nisToar. 

The  History  of  Scotland,  from  Um  La* 
vasion  of  the  Romant  till  the  Unioa  w^h 
Kiigland :  with  a  Supplementar?  Sketch 
of  the  Rebellions  ill  1715  and  1743;  R>« 
gethrr  with  Remarks  on  the  National 
lusiiiutions  of  the  Scots,  the  prograss  on 
Education  and  Literature,  Agriculture 
Manufactures,  and  ComiDercf ;  with 
near  six  liuodred  questions,  adapted  lo 
the  abore.  By  D.  Macintosh*  Ittiao. 
6a  bound. 

MATHIMATtCS. 

The  Oeometrical  Analysis,  and  Qeo* 
metry  of  Cunre  lines ;  bmng  VoL  It.  oC 
a  coarse  of  Mathematics,  and  Intended 
as  an  inCrodoction  to  tbe  stndy  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Philosophy.  Be  John  Lme,  B«q. 
Professor  of  NatumI  Philosophy  in  tb# 
Uoiversity  of  E<Unbnfgb.^$fO.  Iw.  '  ^ 

MEDiaiai,  , 

A  TVestbe  on  DUeasea  at  the  Naffwii 
System.  Vol.  1,  comprising*  Ooneulshra 
and  Maniacal  Atfertioiii.  iSie  design  at 
this  work  is  to  illustrate,  by  nttoiertias 
cases  <if  Epilepsy,  Manris,  Chorea,  and 
the  diflerent  funiisof  Paralysis,  the  con¬ 
nection  between  alTectlons  of  tMs  eliM, 
and  a  eiriety  of  disorders  of  the  oatnml 
functions.  By  J.  C.  Prichard,  M*0. 
P.  L  S.  dec.  Physicisn  to  the  Brislol  1»> 
firinsry,  dec.  8fO.  19s. 

A  LettertoC.  H.  Parry,  M.D.  P.'B.f. 
Ice.  Ico.  on  the  Infloenoe  of  ArtlSolal 
Eruptions,  in  certain  disiniw  IncMental 
lo  the  htimsn  body;  with  on  Inqalry 
laspacting  the  probabla  ndmnugen  tb 
be  dertr^  from  farther  tttpsrlaiifU. 
By  Kdsrard  Jeoner,  M.  Ol  F.ILS.  lUr 
dto.  4ta  5s. 

Mlscellsosons  Works  of  tiM  iMa 
bert  Wiltan,  M.D  P.R.S.PJI.A*.  Obai- 
'  prtsiiif  an  inquiry  into  the  Anti^iity  af 
*the  SmalLpox,  Measles,  aad  floaftat 
Ferer,  now  first  published ;  tnpofla  on 
the  dtseoiet  of  Londoii,  tMW  ediUi^  wad 


AXltUU  ITISa 

The  Architectural  Autiquities  of 
Rome.  In;  190  Engrarings  of  Views, 
Plsm,  F.lerations,  Sertk>nt,  and  De- 
tsils  of  thr  eoctent  Kelt  Arts  in  that  City. 
With  historical,  descriplire,  sud  cri- 
tical  sccooiA*  of  the  style,  chsracter, 
constructinn,  sn*!  peculiarities  of  eseh. 
By  O.  L.  Tavlor  and  Edward  Cresy, 
Arrhitrets  swi  Fellows  of  the  Society 
of  Aniiqusries,  Nos,  L  to  VI.  (To  be 
onmpieted  in  19  Nos.)  imperial  ibilo, 
II.  lit.  6d.  each.  India  paper,  91.9s. 

sioosaFiiv* 

Mentoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Alfieri.  *  By  Charles  Lloyd.  With  a 
portrait,  19mo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Life  »if  the  Inte  Rer.  John 
Fletcher  of  Msdeley.  By  the  Rev,  Robert 
Can,  Corate  of  Briilgewortb. 

BOTASr. 

*  •  .  » 

A  Natural  Arrajigemeat  of  British 

Plants,  according  to  their  Relations  to 
each  other,  as  pointed  out  by  Jussieu, 
Oe  Candolle,  Brown,  dec.  indoding  those 
cultivated  for  Use ;  with  their  Characters, 
Differences,  Synonysmt,  Places  of 
Growth,  Time  of  Flowering,  and  Sketch 
of  their  Uses:  with  an  Introdoctioa  to 
Botany,  in  which  the  Terms  newly  in- 
trotluced  are  explained.  By  Samuel 
Frederick  Gray,  Lecturer  on  Botany,  the 
Materia  Med ica,  and  Pharmaceutic  Che* 
mistrf.  With  91  plates,  9  volt.  8tro. 
9J.9il  .. 

aOVCATIO*. 

Fruits  of  Enterprise:  exhibited  in  the 
Travels  of  Betsoni  in  P.gypt  and  Nubia, 
interspersed  with  the  Ohsenrstions  of  a 
Mather  to  her  Chikireu.  By  the  Author 
of  the  Indian  CahineL  19mo.  94  plates, 
6s.  hslf-hound,  7s.  6d.  coloured. 

riSK  Asrs. 

Views  of  the  Colosscaro*  Engraved 
by  W.  B.  Cuokt  and  J.  C.  Allen.  In¬ 
tended  todUplay  the  proportions  and 
pietnresque  beauties  of  the  Stupendous 
AaiphithMtrc.  (It  will  be  completed  in 
ive  parts,  containing  15  flaisbed  line  en¬ 
gravings  of  iaterior  and  exterior  views, 
the  upper  and  lower  Corridors,  dsc. 
with  Plans,  SrctioQS,  and  Elevations,  and 
a  descriptive  history  of  the  structure, 
^rtl.  soiier-royal  Ailto.  II,  Is.  proofs, 
tmperial  fotio*  II.  10s.  India  paper 
proofs,  folio,  IL  18s. 
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Uct>f  fci»  t§tmm§  prr  il4lr»f 
tiuM.  it4i4«il  by  A»hbf  hoiilb,  M.D. 
•«<».  |t«« 

M  Tf  CMi  tkm  I>tMparf  r4  lb* 
€Xm»c,  in  •bieb  they  mtm  d«M:rt^4l  •€> 
•Miuig  tm  ibmr  AwakmaccI  rktaravirr, 
mmS  Umt  Dw^cautU  on  •  ukv 

HiWMiph,  fey  MMAiw  u1  KMiru* 

■Mat%.  Who  |»»oUa,  ir^no^otrd  fru*M  Ifeo 
y  PH  oil  mi  K.  T*  U.  Lornor* ,  fel.li.,  oiili 
•  ^pofoo*  ood  i»«'Ua.  Hy  Joiiu 
M.U.  yti|r»»4.i04j  In  l>i«  FiUj^iico  lit»* 
ymnmty^  Uu. 

m  l•clOLAPltfl. 

T'laio't  T«fepM:o|»«  for  1199^  or,  tk« 
Aiti  OHOioor**  Iialnrott»i'«,  iioUNioi*t, 
SuS  ftM«irHli»*»  fioiHo  tOroogboMt  ife« 
Toon  vltli  mm  ftffrodoofMNi,  rootoiriiof 
Cfeo  amSUm*m  of  (JoocOtHocy,  orid  • 
ttSmmf4  Floio  of  feliotW.  I9uiu.  W. 

Mm  HidgifNittcol  C'otolofoo  *4  Hoofep 
•C  Hirril,  on  on  ootircly  mmm  (Aon.  By 
MlrnCmU  IP. 

A  ftPf  lo  ifer  ofeHo  3d, 

TIioPhouu  Ay  iIio  AnlOorof  Wovortry* 
3  VoU.  |iOPi  fe«o.  I/.  1 1«.  6d. 

OfeporrolMHiP  oo  Vocal  Mup«c  }  orol 
Rolo*  for  loo  AccriH  oi«d  Kio|ffea»it  of 
PomUf,  irttkil  orfi  mpara  tlie  pro|«cr 
ProoHOCiolMjn  ond  f.i(vrr«> 

doo  of  tliP  ootAa.  By  W  hhoia  Kitclitnrr, 
H.P.  UONi.iP. 

A  CcMoptrU  HfMory  of  Utfeofrppliy, 
froM  lu  ortglo  Aonn  to  tfer  prractit  'nmo. 
Alow  it  6p. 

A  Prnctical  Traotiaa  on  Froprllifig 
.VoomIp  fey  MAom,  Ac.  oiili  17  En- 
frotiogp-  ifo,  14. 

HoollfeM  HfiofU  Um  Yoorig  Ladka^ 
iUnalpatorf  fey  aferren  Eof  ronog*,  ftfMm 
Vtmmk^  bf  J,  Uaifanrc.  DraoffetAaao 
to  feia  MAK«<y  lAi  Ring  of  Fraooo  ^  oc- 
OpaifMOMPl  fey  dancriyO^ooa.  Traii»Ulod 
frooi  IW  frcocfe  of  >f  adeto<>'*ell«  Ni, 
Aarm,  and  iolaraprf««d  mtfe  <Hfginol 
.PcNrtpy  mm*i  A«r%duloa.  Froa  10«.  6i/. 

yjisa  HofdHii.  O  Ulo«  fonialtd  on 
loola.  By  Ain,  2a.  C4. 

r  •aiPt. 

Aonii  iyonti  lUnnaorr*.  rHatiof 
In  Ifeo  ivolro  Fpara  af  f rooco.  oaeftio#- 
«d  io  Uun  td«>ioU«  oilfe  tmg  itfe  Mctrl- 
•nl  formmp.  fey  Timoma  Rodd,  pfvrrdod 
fey  ifep  Utm^ffy  *4  Cfearira  lOo  Oi^oi  and 
Orlando,  lranalal#d  from  ifeo  LaUo  nf 
Ipaofeo*«w  2  «o4.  Ao^  II. 

Ayaednona  of  ino  f#««nMO  Lypic  Fik 
ola«  oonodiinB  of  tUMnlatmoa  lo  vor»a 
Ipain  Ifeo  norfea  of  BWgor,  Ooatfeo. 
Jnoofet*  tkyatndfe,  Bcfedlor,  Ac.  Ao. 
msmnemmd  wnB  fcnyoyfncal  m/ueSs, 


and  ofoofniad  vltfe  nood-cnt#  fey  ifet 
mfUfiai  Ira  lOn  6d, 
porta*.  Ifefior  aod  Mcfral  ;  many  gf 
t)»rin  fM*o  itr*l  fodtltafeod.  IUUm  trd  fey 
John  UomdUft  K*^.  19in«i.  fe«.  Inmadt. 
or  tn  2  roll,  boa  pa  par.  vilh  additiimai 
Porta •  mold  Eugl' to,  fotoigo  laogoagai^ 
Ac.  Id*,  fnl.  Ir^afUa. 

R4»«ai»r,  a  fenua  rcliqnr,  oUfe  oifegg 
Poion#.  ftro. 

Poriiral  E«-ay«  on  Um  (irniotof  Fupt. 
and  OM  Ifer  laimuaoe  aud  ofejrcl*  iy<J|| 
fef  Urn  Ftiairy.  By  C'lMirlr*  ij</yd.  PioMw 
2a.  feonidt, 

BrktfeKina  from  Cotrprr**  Pfjomf.  2a, 
Umint 

'I  hr  floyat  K«  l^|  P»»rilr*l  Rpitifef 
fif  Mary,  Qu^rn  «if  Bcott,  during  fear 
ro|f«lrliy  in  Rngtand,  W lib  «H fear  art* 
giiial  Fo«  m*.  liy  a  young  lanly.  AU% 
by  bar  Falfeer,  iImt  t^Und  Uo*oo  Marff 
Ac.  9  r«4A.  Aro.  14a. 

rotmcAL  at<mr>anr. 

P.lrtn^nu  of  Pufeiiral  Koooomy.  By 
JamcA  Mill,  a»q.  Aulbor  of  Ifea  lliaiory 
of  Brilitb  India.  Svo.  Sa. 

YNgot'ier. 

Ifymn*  adapted  lo  Family  and  VII* 
Ugo  W(^d»fp.  By  Mr*.  Waafebonm  id 
H»iiimrr«itiith.  ’Iktm**,  3#. 

Sictchpt  of  Barmona.  nd.  If.  I9«0« 

♦* 

HpIrrtHHM  fron  Lkiddridfa'a  Rtpoi* 
Itor  3t.  Cd. 

An  Old  Ycar*a  flifu  9d.  or  14#.  ym 
JOO. 

TfeoomA  Jofenaon**  firaton*  for  ttim 
irnting  from  tha  f  bn refe  of  F^gload, 
Brevoal  rdiilon,  2d.  or  I4a.  prr  lOB, 
brirrtiuoa  from  B*alK»p  Haifa  Co#* 
trmplaimm.  Ifeona.  la.  ffel. 

hor*mona  tot  lntar*ali«g  Butyocta,  at* 
lacied  and  aferidgrd  fr«Hn  tfeo  irorfei  M 
Biabop  TdfeXaoot  to  nfeiefe  arc  addod 
•ooM  maoioriaU  of  feia  IJfa  and  Cfefe* 
lortor.  Hy  tfeo  R«v.  J.  Uakio*,  R^’flor 
of  4i.  JamcA*,  O'lcb^^dor  2  rota,  fra  ft 
Bia  Ditconrao*,  prrarferd  brfort  ifet 
UnnarMy  of  tPtimmi,  By  Tfeomaa  Lm* 
««od  A  D  of  Orfal  Cotlpfo, 

.Unf-ndi  LIupUm  lo  Ifea  Land  Baafeaf 
of  LionWUL  ban.  fea. 

feoo  Btmmdi  y  or  UppIm  afeort  ssA 
plant  OiaroAiftaa  tor  tfeo  n«o  of  Baa  own  f 
.Inofeirfe  ara  addad,  a  Ptmytn  misyisd 
lo  onrdi  Acnnon,  aod  otfeor  prayort.  d/ 
Ifea  Aar.  lAarofa  Bnadar,  Anifeor  # 
Vdioga  Bnrmooa.  124##.  2a.  fid* 

UnraaM  or  Ifeono  MiaMonary  .ibW' 
Uona  aoernarogod.  a  fear  moo  fepfoy*  1^ 
inmas  lAonon  feodoly*  ly  IfenlBA 
J.  Horn. 


